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Art. I.—TuHeE ELECTORAL COMMISSION AND ITS BEARINGS. 


Now come the President and Vice-President of Mexico to our 
hospitable shores—the latest fugitives from the “halls of the 
Montezumas ” — to repeat to us the old, old story of revolution in 
a Spanish-American state over a disputed Presidential election. 
The latter, to an enterprising reporter at San Francisco, hastened 
to disburden himself of the precious tale of a coerced election, 
a broken law, successful revolt, fleeing officials, and a dictator 
installed in power; and he foresees another sham election in the 
near future, and fresh outbreaks following it. More recently the 
former, upon arriving at New York, gave his version of the same 
transactions, including his own grievances and expulsion from 
power. 

When Mr. Bancroft, in his eulogy upon Lincoln, in a voice 
i which penetrated to the farthest corners of the Representatives’ 
Hall, and startled the diplomatic representatives of foreign powers, 
exclaimed, “Mexico shall rise again!” his audience broke into 
loud applause. His voice sounded in their ears as the voice of the 
New World to the Old, pronouncing the utter expulsion of mon- 
archy from an American state, and warning all Eastern powers 
against meddling with Western institutions. The end soon came 
of the Mexican monarchy: Maximilian was slaughtered by Esco- 
bedo, and Juarez reigned in his stead; and thereat all the people 
rejoiced, regarding the event as a gracious deliverance of their 
country from foreign interference, and a signal vindication of their 
right of self-government. But the hopes of orderly free govern- 
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ment then indulged in by the Mexican nation have not been real- 
ized. Disturbed political conditions have characterized that coun- 
try ever since, the latest phases of which have been, es above 
mentioned, described to us by our fugitive guests, Iglesias and 
Lerdo, who appear to look hopefully forward to fresh convulsions 
and changes as means for the redemption of their country from the 
despotism of their successor. 

But this most recent story of republican turbulence in Mexico 
does not differ in its general features from former ones which we 
have heard from other Spanish-American states. In all those 
states the revolutionary disease appears to be chronic, manifesting 
itself repeatedly, unsettling the business pursuits of the people, 
and constituting a great obstacle to all improvement and progress 
in wealth and civilization. In the dozen of them south of us, 
between 1858 and 1861, or within a period of three years, there 
was revolt against government in all but two, in every case arising 
more or less directly from a disputed presidential election. 

Admonished by these examples, by our own civil war as con- 
nected with the election of 1860, and by the recent peril in the 
ascertainment of electoral returns, we may well turn our attention 
to our electoral system for the choice of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, to ascertain wherein it has been shown to be defective by 
time and trial, and prepare ourselves, without delay, for its correc- 
tion and amendment. 

It was the intention of the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States to remove the election of President from popular 
excitement and controversy, by vesting the power of choice in 
select bodies of men distinguished by experience and wisdom. 
But the provisions directed to that end have entirely failed of their 
purpose. It is, therefore, very generally agreed that electors and | 
electoral colleges, as features of our system, are useless, if not per- 
nicious, and may be properly dispensed with in future, if some 
convenient and acceptable substitute for them can be provided. 
It is also generally agreed that some regulations, constitutional or 
statutory, should be provided for the orderly and just decision of 
contested returns of elections. But no complete view of the sub- 
ject of amendment can be obtained without a preliminary exam- 
ination of all the main defects of the present system, and a con- 
sideration of the evils and dangers to which they lead. Such 
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examination cannot be here fully made, but it may be made as to 
several defects which have an intimate connection with remedial 
propositions to be presently mentioned, the statement of which is 
the principal object of this article. 

1. Our system permits the election of candidates who receive 
a minority of the popular vote, so that upon occasion the spectacle 
may be presented of a complete inversion of the republican prin- 
ciple that the greater number of voices at an election shall prevail. 
It will always be impossible to reconcile the mass of the people to 
results in flat contempt of the majority rule, applied to popular 
elections, and persistent defiance of that rule must lead to ultimate 
disaster. A candidate for President who shall receive a clear 
majority of the whole popular vote of the country cannot be ex- 
cluded from office without much dissatisfaction among the people 
and a weakening of confidence in republican institutions. 

2. It permits plurality candidates, and even those not highest 
in vote as such, to obtain majorities in electoral colleges; in fact, 
the vote of candidates in those colleges bears no just proportion to 
the popular vote which they have received. A notable illustration 
of this is furnished by the election of 1860, in which each electoral 
vote cast for Mr. Douglas represented 114,596 popular votes, while 
each electoral vote for Mr. Lincoln represented but 10,369; and 
in 1864 the popular ratio for the Lincoln electors was 10,292, and 
for McClellan electors, 86,274. 

3. Another practical result of our system, quite unforeseen by 
the framers of the Constitution, and one greatly to be deprecated, 
niay occur at any election, and did very nearly occur in the elec- 
tion of 1860, above mentioned. The Constitution provides that in 
case no candidate shall receive a majority of all the electoral votes, 
the House of Representatives, voting by States, shall choose the 
President from among the three candidates highest in vote. Turn- 
ing to the election returns of 1860, we obtain the following state- 


ment :— 
Popular Vote. Electors. 
BARE can crcnccarccensnqescoccescccccsnscnsse 1,866,452 180 
Rianeteccesessttenvaveresodecesavensege 1,375,157 12 
Brockenridge............00.scecesecccsesesoee 847,953 72 
DUEL... ccocoscchhtimncsitabeh edihderdesarenesss 590,631 39 


In proportion to the popular vote, Mr. Lincoln should have had 
121 electors, Douglas 89, Breckenridge 55, and Bell 38. If there 
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had been a slight diversion of votes from Mr. Lincoln in certain 
States, the election would have been sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which body would have been confined in its choice to 
the three candidates highest in electoral votes, and Douglas would 
have been excluded, although second highest ia popular vote. The 
fact that South Carolina chose electors by her legislature, and the 
further fact that in the Southern States there was a three-fifths 
representation of slaves, if taken into account, will not materially 
change the above exhibit of electoral and popular votes. 

4. Objection may also be made to our present system because, 
in case of no choice by the electoral colleges, it sends the choice 
of President to an expiring House of Representatives. A new 
House chosen at the same time when a new President is voted for 
by the people, and supposed to represent public opinion at that 
time and afterwards, is not called upon to perform this constitu- 
tional duty, but the old House, within a month of its dissolution 
and possibly after it has been virtually condemned at the preced- 
ing election. It must often happen that a great political change 
will be decreed by the people, at a presidential election, in both the 
executive and legislative branches of the government, and it is 
against all reason, in such a case, that a condemned and expiring 
House shall be permitted to choose the President from among the 
three candidates highest in vote. It is true that in the present year 
we have an exceptional case ; for the old House taken per capita or 
by States is Democratic, while the new House, counted per capita, 
will be Democratic, and by States will be Republican. But, how- 
ever the present political situation may be viewed, there can be no 
question that the choice of President should be made by an in- 
coming instead of an outgoing House. And it is submitted that a 
change which should fix the commencement of service by a new 
Congress some time before the expiration of a presidential term, 
and immediately after its members shall have been elected, would 
be advantageous, not only with reference to presidential elections, 
but also with reference to ordinary legislation, inasmuch as it is 
against propriety that one Congress should pass laws after another 
one, to succeed it, shall have been chosen. 

5. The Constitution makes no express provision for determining 
contests upon returns of presidential elections, nor has Federal 
legislation made provision for them. Implications of power in 
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cases of contest have been drawn from the Constitution in favor 
of the President of the Senate and in favor of the two Houses of 
Congress acting concurrently or jointly, and it seems clear that 
regulations, more or less extensive, applying to this subject-matter, 
may be enacted by Congress under its general authority to make 
all laws necessary and proper to carry into execution the powers 
vested by the Constitution in the government of the United 
States, or in any department or office thereof. It has been found 
difficult to draw the exact boundary between Federal and State 
jurisdiction in presidential elections, and there may be even a 
question whether over a certain portion of this field of power the 
jurisdiction of both is not concurrent, or at all events jurisdiction 
permissive to the States until Congress shall interpose. The 
manner of appointing electors in each State is to be directed by 
its Legislature, and where, under this power, a popular election 
has been directed as to the manner of appointing, all that pertains 
strictly to such an election may be held to fall within State juris- 
diction. In such case a popular election constitutes the appoint- 
ment intended by the Consgitution, but it does not follow that the 
verification of the result, any more than the meeting of electors 
and their proceedings and returns, is beyond review or control by 
the government of the United States. Certainly it seems clear 
that all the provisions of the Constitution relating to presidential 
elections, except the one relating to the manner of appointing 
electors, can be enforced by the Federal government; and conse- 
quently that regulations to that end may be enacted by Congress. 
Among others, the provisions that electors shall be chosen at a 
fixed time, that certain holders of office shall be excluded from 
appointment as such electors, that electors shall be in fact ap- 
pointed by their States, and shall meet on a uniform day, and all 
the provisions relating to the proceedings of colleges and their 
returns, invite to acts of legislation by Congress which shall pro- 
vide all regulations necessary to their complete enforcement. 

Into this very field of inquiry as to the powers of the Federal 
government over returns of presidential elections, the two Houses 
of Congress were compelled to go at the present session, in conse- 
quence of double returns sent up to them from one Western and 
three of the Southern States, and thereupon they found them- 
selves greatly embarrassed by the absence of definite laws, funda- 
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mental or statutory, to direct them and to control their action. 
Between the two Houses, and between the two great parties of the 
country represented by them, the conflict of opinion was intense, 
and to bridge over the difficulties of the time a very peculiar and 
extraordinary measure of legislation was adopted. 


The Electoral Commission Act of 1877. 


This special statute, limited to a single occasion by its express 
terms, will hardly constitute a model for future legislation ; for 
it is not to be expected that in any future election the facts 
will be the same with, or closely analogous to, those of the re- 
cent contest. The Act was framed in view of the existence of 
a Republican majority in the Senate and a Democratic majority 
in the House of Representatives (giving promise of disagree- 
ment between the two Houses in their joint meeting at the 
electoral count), of the double electoral returns from Florida, 
Louisiana, Oregon, and South Carolina respectively, arising from 
very peculiar but variant circumstances and political conditions 
in those States, and of the predilections, actual or supposed, of 
certain Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States. Be- 
sides, the prior relations of the Administration to the elections 
and returns of some of the States just mentioned, and the con- 
flicting reports of Congressional Committees, were taken into 
account in the preparation of the bill. Its form was due, there- 
fore, to the facts of the cases to which it was to be applied, and 
was controlled by them. But in future cases, when both Houses 
shall be of one political complexion, when questions arising upon 
returns shall be different in character, when the attitude of an ex- 
isting Administration to the election shall be free from embarrass- 
ment or imputation of interference, and when the composition of 
the Supreme Court shall be unsuited to purposes of umpirage or to 
consultation by Congress, the provisions of this Commission Act, 
or most of them, may be quite unsuitable and objectionable. It 
follows that they cannot be made the basis, or accepted as con- 

stituting a model for a general and permanent statute. Conceding 
' that the Act was fit and necessary, constitutional and judicious, 
its merit was that of a temporary measure only, and it must be 
critically examined whenever urged as a precedent in future times. 
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A Permanent Statute required. 


There should be a carefully drawn statute for judicial investiga- 
tion of contests upon returns, whether of electors or electoral 
votes. This would not interfere with any constitutional power 
to count votes, whether that authority is to be placed by inference 
in the President of the Senate, or in the two Houses of Congress, 
or be held to be wholly subject to regulation by statute. The ex- 
tent to which such investigation shall go, the time of making it, 
the rules of procedure, the designation of the court, judge, or 
judges by whom or before whom the investigation shall be had, 
the character and force of the decision to be pronounced and how 
the same shall be recorded or certified, are matters of detail fit and 
proper for statutory regulation and not for constitutional amend- 
ment. If any constitutional provision upon the subject of con- 
tested returns or votes shall be proposed, its form might be 
borrowed in part from the 17th Section of the 8th Article of 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania, including the very judicious 
clause that no law vesting jurisdiction or regulating its exercise 
shall apply to a contest arising out of, or consequent upon, an 
election held before its passage. 

No one can fairly assert that the presiding officer of the Senate 
ought to be empowered to pass judgment upon contested returns. 
He may be interested personally as a candidate for one of the 
offices voted for, he may not possess legal training and knowledge 
qualifying him to pass upon the questions presented, he will have 
no authority to take evidence unless conferred by legislation, and, 
‘ when a pro tempore officer, cannot act independently of the Senate, 
because that body may displace him at will. Besides, he must be 
commonly a chief of party, and as such his single opinion will not 
carry with it that weight and influence which the decisions to be 
made will imperatively demand. 

Nor ought the two Houses of Congress, acting concurrently or 
jointly, to undertake the decision of such contests in most cases. 
Legislative bodies are not fitted for the exercise of judicial func- 
tions. They are too large to work with convenience and expedi- 
tion, too impatient for careful examination of complicated facts 
and nice points of law, too passionate for calm judgment. From 
the number of members the sense of individual responsibility is 
slight, and the majority represents a political party, the fortunes 
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and even the existence of which may depend upon the decision to 
be made. Hence decisions by such bodies, even upon contested 
rights of membership therein, are not to be relied upon and have 
fallen into disrepute. Even the Grenville Act of 1772, for the 
trial of disputed elections to Parliament by committee, after under- 
going various amendments by subsequent Acts of Parliament, has 
been wholly abandoned, and the decision of all such cases turned 
over to judges learned in the law. 

A decision upon a disputed return by Congress, whenever the 
dispute shall be grave and difficult, and when no authoritative 
opinion or decision shall have been previously pronounced by com- 
petent authority upon it, or upon controlling points raised by it, 
will almost always be perilous. We shall incur danger of injustice 
or convulsion, or of both. When the two Houses shall be of one 
political complexion they will seize without compunction or hesi- 
tation the power within their reach ; when they shall be opposed 
politically, there will be a dead lock, with imminent danger of the 
interposition of corruption or force to produce a result. We must 
therefore accept the principle of the decision of judicial questions 
arising in presidential elections, by the courts of law, or by judges 
thereof, as the only safe and satisfactory plan for their determina- 
tion, and as the one sanctioned alike by reason and experience. 

But there will be cases in which the two Houses of “ongress 
may properly act without the aid of judicial authority, as in a 
case where the question is upon the right of a new State to vote, 
Congress having plenary power over its admission into the Union ; 
or when the question is upon the political and social condition of 
a State, as bearing upon its capacity to cast electoral votes; or 
when the question concerns the relations of a State to the Union ; 
or upon the republican form of its government, and perhaps 
others ; for all these relate to political conditions connected with 
congressional jurisdiction and judgment, and are not strictly judi- 
cial in character. So, also, there will be questions regarding the for- 
mal regularity of returns, necessarily arising in the count of votes, 
but not necessarily involving a contest requiring regular inquiry and 
judgment. But it is submitted that the distinction drawn by the 
Commission Act of the present year, between double returns and 
a single disputed return from a State, with reference to the action 
of Congress thereon, cannot be reasonably maintained. The gravest 
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questions of both law and fact may arise upon a single return 
from a State, demanding judicial inquiry and decision just as 
much as questions arising upon double returns, and therefore a 
plan applied to the latter class of returns should be applied to the 
former also. It follows that in any general law provided for future 
cases this distinction should not be made. 

It remains to be mentioned, that, in any permanent measure 
providing for judicial action upon election or electoral returns, the 
regulation of time will be important. Judicial action should be 
early invoked, in order that investigation may be thorough and 
complete before the time for counting the votes by Congress shall 
arrive, and not at the last moment and when due deliberation and 
full orderly action cannot be had. 


Commission Decisions. 


On the 7th and 9th of February the Commission by votes of 
eight to seven, the members dividing strictly according to party 
predilections, decided the questions which had been elaborately 
argued before them upon the Florida returns, by members of the 
House and by counsel, and fully debated and considered by the 
Commission itself in private session. Without intending to ques- 
tion the correctness of the decisions arrived at by the Commission, 
or to convey the slightest imputation wpon any of its members, 
we must say that the character of the divisions upon the votes 
taken will admonish us of the insecurity of submitting such ques- 
tions as those in controversy in that case, without fixed and certain 
tules of judgment, to any tribunal constituted of party men. 
Where the stake contended for between parties is the presidential 
office, we cannot expect that any special tribunal organized for the 
decision of disputes which involve the result of the contest (how- 
ever such tribunal may be constituted) will be completely impar- 
tial, or that its judgments, unregulated by fixed laws, will be cer- 
tainly just. Therefore the absolute necessity of changes of system 
which shall render contests upon returns, if not impossible, at 
least very unlikely to occur, and shall provide comprehensive and 
judicious rules for the decision of the few which shall occur, be- 
comes the more evident from this experiment of a special tribunal. 
No tribunal with stronger claims to the possession of ability and 
dignity, or apparently more independent or impartial in constitu- 
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tion, can readily be conceived of, or was ever before organized in 
the United States. It is by the very force of this example — by 
the strong proof which it affords of the imperfection of all possible 
schemes for securing unbiassed judicial judgment upon questions 
of such high concern in the absence of constitutional and statu- 
tory regulations, distinctly expressed, and of imperative force — 
that we are to measure the necessity of amendment, and be im- 
pelled upon the road to its attainment. 

We may, however, turn our attention from suggestions of statu- 
tory and even constitutional regulation of election returns and of 
contests arising thereon (which, however useful in dealing with 
results of elections, cannot reach to the fundamental defects of our 
system), to more radical and effectual changes, which shall extend 
to the popular elections, and impart to them new significance and 
value, guarding them against uncertainty of result, and excluding 
disputes arising therefrom. And from among these we select the 
one most recent in date, and in our opinion best fitted to secure 
the objects above mentioned. 


The Maish Amendment. * 

The Resolution for Constitutional Amendment introduced in the 
House of Representatives, February 7, by Mr. Maish of Pennsyl- 
vania, presents a proposition worthy of deliberate examination. It 
is in some material respects new, but is simple in its terms, strikes 
an effectual blow at known forms of electoral abuse, and is plainly 
founded in principles of justice. The Amendment may be conven- 
iently described under three heads of remark: 1st, it provides for a 
direct vote by the people for President and Vice-President ; 2d, it 
retains electoral votes as at present, while dispensing with electors 
and electoral colleges; and 3d, it assigns to candidates electoral 
votes from each State in proportion to popular votes received by 
them therein. This last feature of the plan is peculiar to it, and, 
taken with the others, presents a complete scheme of Constitu- 
tional Amendment. 

A direct popular vote for President and Vice-President is highly 
desirable, if it can be secured without encountering objections 
which will outweigh its advantages; and therefore most plans of 
radical amendment, relating to presidential elections, will comprise 
or involve it. But the popular majority principle, whether ap- 
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plied to the whole country without distinction of States or applied 
to the vote of each State, is open to grave objections. In the 
former case it converts the whole body of American electors into 
a consolidated democracy, gives unchecked effect upon the general 
result to all disturbing and sinister influences which assail elections, 
and opens a field of inquiry in cases of contest or dispute which 
cannot be well or safely entered upon by a court or by Congress. 
In the latter case the plan must be combined with some scheme 
of State representation or proportional vote, which brings in or 
retains the idea of State electors or electoral votes, and assigns 
unjust, because inordinate, weight to State majorities. Besides, 
within each State it plainly invites to corruption and all forms 
of undue influence. Nor do we avoid these objections if we modify 
the plan and provide for taking the popular vote by districts or 
subdivisions of States,—-the majority in each to count as one or 
more electoral or State votes. A local fraud under such modified 
plan may expend its force in a single district, instead of contami- 
nating the whole State return, and the general party majority in 
the State may not, and commonly will not, carry majorities in all 
the districts, and thus absorb all the power of the State in the 
election. In these respécts, however, this modified plan affords 
but a partial remedy, while it calls into existence an evil anda 
scandal of the first magnitude, —- one fortunately unknown hitherto 
in presidential elections, —- we mean the gerrymandering of States 
in the formation of electoral districts. The competition in injustice 
and outrage between parties which the plan would inevitably 
produce would soon become intolerable. But the Maish Amend- 
ment, as will be presently seen, is quite free from these imperfec- 
tions, while it completely accepts and applies the direct popular 
vote principle. It is, therefore, to be preferred to other plans 
which, aiming at the same object, can accomplish that object only 
in disregard of great and permanent objections. 

In the next place, the amendment dispensing with electors re- 
tains to the States electoral votes as at present, tha. is, to each a 
number equal to the number of Senators and Representatives from 
the State in Congress; and this is, perhaps, a necessary provision 
in any proposition of change. For, as was explained by an accom- 
plished writer in the last number of the Review, it is not to be 
expected that the smaller States — including more than one half of 
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the whole number — will surrender that portion of their power in 
presidential elections which is now represented by senatorial elec- 
tors. Such surrender would involve a loss of relative power by 
each of no less than twenty-one States, ranging from one fourth to 
two thirds of their present voting power. It follows, that Congress 
will not pass by a two-thirds vote of each House, nor three fourths 
of the States accept, an amendment which will dispense with State 
electoral votes. 

Lastly, the Amendment proposes the distribution of State elec- 
toral votes among candidates, upon a principle of evident justice 
and sound policy, to wit, the assignment of such votes in each 
State to candidates in exact proportion to the popular vote re- 
ceived by them respectively. To exhibit this peculiar and im- 
portant feature of the Amendment, we will give the exact language 
in which it is expressed. Omitting some formal changes proposed 
in the text of the Constitution, and the commencement and con- 
clusion, the Amendment reads as follows : — 


“The citizens of each State who shall be qualified to vote for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress shall cast their votes for candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President by ballot ; and proper returns of the votes so 
cast shall be made, under seal, within ten days, to the Secretary of 
State or other officer, lawfully performing the duties of such Secretary 
in the government of the State, by whom the said returns shall be 
publicly opened in the presence of the Chief Executive Magistrate of 
the State, and of the Chief Justice or Judge of the highest court thereof ; 
and the said Secretary, Chief Magistrate, and Judge shall assign to each 
candidute voted for, by a sufficient number of citizens, a proportionate 
part of the electoral votes to which the State shall be entitled, in man- 
ner following, that is to say, they shall divide the whole number of 
votes returned by the whole number of the State’s electoral vote, and 
the resulting quotient shall be the electoral ratio for the State, and 
shall assign to candidates voted for one electoral vote for each ratio of 
popular votes received by them respectively, and, if necessary, additional 
electoral votes for successive largest fractions of a ratio shall be assigned 
to candidates voted for, until the whole number of the electoral votes 
of the State shall be distributed ; and the said officers shall thereupon 
make up and certify at least three general returns, comprising the 
popular vote by counties, parishes, or other principal divisions of the 
State, and their apportionment of electoral votes as aforesaid, and shall 
transmit two thereof, under seal, to the seat of government of the 
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United States, one directed to the President of the Senate and one to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and a third unsealed 
return shall be forthwith filed by the said Secretary in his office, be 
recorded therein, and be at all times open to inspection.” 


By the proportional distribution of electoral votes, based strictly 
upon the popular vote of each State, several objects of the highest 
importance will be secured : — 

1. It will very greatly reduce, in fact, almost extinguish the 
chances of a disputed election, by causing the electoral vote of the 
State to be very nearly a reflex of the popular vote, by confining 
the effect of fraud and other sinister influences within narrow 
limits, and by withdrawing the compact, undivided power of any 
one State from the contest. Giving a just allotment of electoral 
votes to candidates, not greatly too many or too few, it con- 
forms to the popular sense of justice and tends to allay passion 
and prevent controversy. It excludes the temptation to falsify or 
manipulate election returns, by which the whole vote of the State 
may be wielded in the interest of a party. Under it there would 
be no rival electoral colleges, or double returns of electoral votes, 
and pivotal States, inviting to profuse money expenditure, to fraud, 
and to false returns, would no longer be known as a conspicuous 
feature of presidential contests. 

2. It will render almost impossible the election of a minority 
candidate in a contest between two, and will in many cases pre- 
vent a plurality candidate from receiving an unjust electoral vote, 
and often from being improperly returned to the House of Repre- 
sentatives as one of the three persons from whom the choice is to 
be made, in cases where the power of choice shall devolve upon 
that House. It will secure justice by insuring fair representation 
of the people, and applying the majority rule to the electoral in- 
stead of the popular vote; in other words, all the people will be 
represented by electoral votes, and the majority principle will be 
properly applied when the general returns of those electoral votes 
shall be subjected to computation. Popular disfranchisement with- 
in a State will be swept away, while the supporters of no candi- 
date will control more than their due share of electoral power. 

3. It will very greatly discourage and prevent unfairness and 
fraud in elections, by excluding the motives which produce them. 
In this respect its superiority to other plans of amendment is con- 
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spicuous and unquestionable. Assuming a ratio of thirty thousand 
for an electoral vote, a fraudulent vote of ten thousand would 
mean one third of one electoral vote, — in other words, would mean 
nothing as to results,— instead of meaning, as it now does in 
many cases, the balance of power in a State, and the control of its 
whole electoral vote! In a State like New York or Pennsylvania, a 
fraudulent vote of even thirty thousand or forty thousand would 
affect but one electoral vote out of thirty or forty cast by the 
State, instead of transferring all those thirty or forty votes from 
one candidate to another. Speaking within bounds, the effect of 
any common fraud in presidential elections would become inap- 
preciable, and the motive for committing such fraud would be 
wholly removed. Could there be a more complete device for 
purifying and improving elections than this, or one more impera- 
tively demanded by the necessities of the times? District voting 
for electors would not extirpate this evil of corrupt elections, for 
the balance-of-power vote in each district would be the object of 
money expenditure and evil influence, as we already have them in 
congressional districts. Ten thousand foul votes in a State might 
control half a dozen or more districts, while they would be en- 
tirely lost when counted in the aggregate or total vote of the 
State. 
One Term for President. 

This proposition for constitutional amendment is a favorite one 
with many of the leading men of our country, whose opinions are 
entitled to profound respect, and it has the sanction of several 
great names in our history. But we venture to question the 
wisdom of that public opinion which has been formed in its favor, 
and challenge anew the discussion of the question itself. Clearly 
the examples of the re-election of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, and Grant may be fitly followed upon 
future occasions unless an examination of the reasons which sup- 
port a one-term rule for the presidential office shall justify a change 
of the Constitution. Looking back over our history, re-elections of 
President do not appear in an odious light; for no re-election has 
been the result of corruption or force, nor is there reason to believe 
that the policy of the government would have been improved if 
those re-elections had not taken place. On the contrary, there is 
reason to believe that under a one-term rule government would 
have been less consistent, intelligent, and successful. 
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When the Constitution was proposed to the States for adoption, 
Mr. Jefferson, in a letter from France, which commended its main 
provisions, objected to the unlimited eligibility of a President for 
re-election which it permitted or sanctioned. But later in life he 
pronounced his deliberate judgment to be that, in view of the 
example set by General Washington of retiring at the end of a 
second term (an example followed by several of his successors, in- 
cluding Mr. Jefferson himself, and which it was believed no future 
President would venture to disregard), the Constitution was in a 
satisfactory form as to this important point, and was a reasonable 
and judicious compromise between opposing opinions. 

The one-term-ism has appeared at several times in our political 
history as a party argument when a President has been a candidate 
for re-election, and hence has come to be entertained and approved 
by many persons, unconsciously, from political bias; and notably it 
was brought forward when Presidents Jackson and Van Buren 
were candidates for second official terms. Undoubtedly, from the 
cause just mentioned, and from the fact that a plausible objection 
does lie against the candidacy of an actual President, there has 
grown up a considerable amount of public opinion in the country 
at large in favor of the one-term principle, and this has been en- 
couraged, if not excited, by formal declarations made by several 
presidential candidates. General Harrison announced his adhesion 
to the principle in 1840, as did Mr. Buchanan in 1856, and in 1876 
both the leading party candidates in their letters of acceptance gave 
similar indorsements, one of them expressly pledging himself per- 
sonally to observe the rule. It is important to observe, however, that 
the action taken on this subject by Governors Hayes and Tilden was 
wholly voluntary, no such ground having been taken by the Con- 
ventions which placed them in nomination. Both our national 
parties are, therefore, uncommitted upon this question by any 
official utterance made by themselves, whilst the ancient practice 
of the Democratic party when in power, and the recent practice of 
the Republican party in renominating Presidents Lincoln and 
Grant, are flatly opposed to the rule. It will become both parties 
to consider carefully and deliberate upon this much-vaunted prop- 
osition before committing themselves irrevocably to its support. 

It may admit of question whether the war of the Rebellion was 
not precipitated upon the country by reason of Mr. Buchanan's 
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one-term pledge, when he accepted his nomination for the presi- 
dential office, and that for a reason to be presently mentioned. 

The main argument for one-term-ism is that it is wrong or inju- 
dicious to permit a President to use his official influence to pro- 
mote his re-election ; that if a President is permitted to run for re- 
election, such use of patronage and influence by him and others 
under him wiil be inevitable. The fallacy of this argument lies 
very near the surface, and, one would think, would be detected by 
any man of reasonable capacity and knowledge of public affairs 
and of the action of political parties. It is answered by these 
simple questions, Cannot a President use his official power and 
influence with much larger effect in favor of another candidate, 
than for himself? Cannot the office-holders of the country use 
their power and influence much more efficiently for a new man 
than they can for their chief? Cannot the President use his 
power with less of embarrassment, diffidence, or accruing odium in 
favor of his friend and his party than he can for himself? Accept- 
ing the organization of political parties in the country as a fixed 
fact, and that the passions and interests of party constitute enor- 
mous forces in presidential elections, and that a President is a party 
chief and associated with party leaders, the idea that he will not 
exert that influence in favor of the candidate of his party is a child- 
ish delusion. And he will go beyond this, in ordinary cases, and 
exert this influence to secure the nomination of a friend as the 
candidate of his party, so that commonly, if not invariably, the 
influence of an Administration will be exerted, and often power- 
fully exerted, for both the nomination and election of the presi- 
dential successor. Plainly the one-term theory will be no efficient 
check against government influence in elections, and in many 
cases it will largely increase the force and effect of that influence 
upon them. Government influence exerted in favor of new men 
will appear less odious and selfish than when exerted by officials 
in their own favor, and naturally will provoke less of antagonism 
and a countervailing force of public opinion, which is one of the 
reasons why it will be more efficient. 

If we required an illustration of the truth and justice of these 
remarks, it will be furnished by the late presidential election. 
Were political assessments upon officials less in amount or less 
generally required than they would have been if the President 
had been a candidate for re-election? Were the able and active 
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services of the Secretary of the Interior any less useful and 
efficient for party purposes, because exerted for the election of a 
new man? Or were the services of another Secretary less influ- 
ential in the nominating convention than they would have been if 
put forth for the nomination of his chief? Were the zeal and 
activity of persons in official station less efficient after the election 
upon questions and controversies upon disputed States, than they 
would have been if the continuance of the personnel of the old 
Administration had been at stake? This reference to recent events 
and actors is not made in any invidious sense, or for purposes of 
censure, but for the convenient illustration of the views above set 
forth. If those views are correct, it is clear that the theory of 
one term will afford no remedy against government influence in 
our popular elections. Remedies for that abuse are to be sought 
in other directions,and specially in the direction of civil service 
reform and in new electoral plans which shall exclude or reduce 
the motives for influencing elections by illegitimate means. But 
our view of this subject would be insufficient, if we did not advert 
to another consideration. The certain consequence of one-term 
elections would be to keep the country continually engaged in 
looking up candidates for the Presidential office, and struggling 
between rivals for nomination would have no pause. As soon as 
a President was chosen, and even before, the contest for the suc- 
cession would begin, and the action of the government would be 
deeply and constantly affected thereby. The repression of indi- 
vidual rivalries at times, with their attendant intrigues and man- 
agement, is a clear public advantage which one-term-ism would 
sweep from our system. Upon the accession of Mr. Buchanan, 
individual rivalries for the succession became active, and after- 
wards grew more intense, resulting in the spectacle of a broken 
party, a double nomination with an outlying third party, an elec- 
tion by a popular minority, and civil war. We are not dealing 
here with the merits of those controversies, individual and public, 
which characterized the canvass of 1860 and the times which 
followed, but tracing the operation of general causes the natural 
or possible effect of brief and ever-changing presidential service 
upon political action, and upon the practical working of our 
institutions. 

Influenced by some of the above considerations, and to avoid 
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the supposed evil of frequent elections, one-term-ism has been 
associated in argument with an extension of the presidential term 
as to time. It is to be made six or seven years instead of four, 
and thus the force of the objections to the proposed change 
is to some extent to be broken. But such extension of term 
removes the presidential office further from popular control, so 
that policies condemned by public opinion may be continued for 
years; one of the objections to the one-term doctrine, hitherto 
unnoticed, remains in full force, —the withdrawal of a desire in 
the presidential mind to conciliate public opinion in order to 
secure a re-election; and intrigue for the succession will be but 
slightly if at all diminished in force. The frequency of elections, 
to be sure, would be reduced, and thus far the argument of con- 
venience has place; but quadrennial elections properly organized, 
with other reforms referred to in this article, would not be too 
frequent for purposes of popular government, nor be attended by 
the evils which now beset them. 

Finally, upon this subject it may be observed that an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to preclude the election of a President for 
a third term would be simply to put into form and give constitu- 
tional force to the wise and settled practice of the government, and 
would be free from all possible objections, 

Résumé. 

The changes of system to be recommended from the foregoing 
considerations, with an additional one intimately connected with 
them, are, then, the following : — 

1. A popular-vote plan for election of President and Vice- 
President similar to that of the Maish Amendment. 2. A care- 
fully drawn statute regulating contests upon electoral returns, 
3. A prohibition of third presidential terms. 4. Fixed terms of 
service for subordinate civil officers of the United States, those 
officers to be removable only for cause, and a repeal of so much of 
the Tenure-of-Office Act as authorizes the Senate to participate in 
removals. 5. An arrangement of congressional terms and sessions 
in such manner that an old Congress shall not sit after the 
election of a new one, either to enact laws or to choose, in a con- 
tingency, by a vote of one or the other of its Houses, a President 
or Vice-President of the United States. 


CHARLES R. BUCKALEW. 





















































Demonology. 


Art. II. — DEMONOLOGY. 


THE name Demonology covers dreams, omens, coincidences, 
luck, sortilege, magic, and other experiences which shun rather 
than court inquiry, and deserve notice chiefly because every man 
has usually in a lifetime two or three hints in this kind which 
are specially impressive to him. They also shed light on our 
structure. 

The witchcraft of sleep divides with truth the empire of our 
lives. This soft enchantress visits two children lying locked in 
each other’s arms, and carries them asunder by wide spaces of land 
and sea and wide intervals of time. 


“There lies a sleeping city, God of dreams ! 
What an unreal and fantastic world 
Is going on below ! 
Within the sweep of yon encircling wall 
How many a large creation of the night, 
Wide wilderness and mountain, rock and sea, 
Peopled with busy transitory groups, 
Finds room to rise, and never feels the crowd.” 

‘Tis superfluous to think of the dreams of multitudes: the as- 
tonishment remains that one should dream ; that we should resign 
so quietly this deifying Reason, and become the theatre of delirious 
shows, wherein time, space, persons, cities, animals, should dance 
before us in merry and mad confusion, a delicate creation outdoing 
the prime and flower of actual nature, antic comedy alternating 
with horrid pictures. Sometimes the forgotten companions of 
childhood reappear. 

“They come, in dim procession led, 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead, 


As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 
As if they parted yesterday.” 


Or we seem busied for hours and days in peregrinations over seas 
and lands, in earnest dialogues, strenuous actions for nothings and 
absurdities, cheated by spectral jokes, and waking suddenly with 
ghastly laughter, to be rebuked by the cold, lonely, silent mid- 
night, and to rake with confusion in memory among the gibbering 
nonsense to find the motive of this contemptible cachinnation. 
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Dreams are jealous of being remembered ; they dissipate instantly 
and angrily if you try to hold them. When newly awaked from 
lively dreams, we are so near them, still agitated by them, still in 
their sphere, — give us one syllable, one feature, one hint, and we 
should repossess the whole, hours of this strange entertainment 
would come trooping back to us; but we cannot get our hand on 
the first link or fibre, and the whole is lost. There is a strange 
wilfulness in the speed with which it disperses and baffles our 
grasp. 

A dislocation seems to be the foremost trait of dreams. A 
painful imperfection almost always attends them. The fairest 
forms, the most noble and excellent persons, are deformed by some 
pitiful and insane circumstance. The very landscape and scenery 
in a dream seem not to fit us, but like a coat or cloak of some 
other person to overlap and encumber the wearer; so is the 
ground, the road, the house, in dreams, too long or too short, and 
if it served no other purpose would show us how accurately nature 
fits man awake. 

There is one memory of waking and another of sleep. In our 
dreams the same scenes and fancies are many times associated, and 
that, too, it would seem for years. In sleep one shall travel certain 
roads in stage-coaches or gigs, which he recognizes as familiar, and 
has dreamed that ride a dozen times ; or shall walk alone in familiar 
fields and meadows, which road or which meadow in waking hours 
he never looked upon. This feature of dreams deserves the more 
attention from its singular resemblance to that obscure yet start- 
ling experience which almost every person confesses in daylight, 
that particular passages of conversation and action have occurred 
to him in the same order before, whether dreaming or waking, — 
a suspicion that they have been with precisely these persons, in 
precisely this room, and heard precisely this dialogue at some 
former hour, they know not when. 

Animals have been called “the dreams of nature.” Perhaps for 
a conception of their consciousness we may go to our own dreams. 
In a dream we have the same instinctive obedience, the same 
torpidity of the highest power, the same unsurprised assent to the 
monstrous, as these metamorphosed men exhibit. Our thoughts 
in a stable or in a menagerie, on the other hand, may well remind 
us of our dreams. What compassion do these imprisoning forms 
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awaken! You may catch the glance of a dog sometimes which 
lays a kind of claim to sympathy and brotherhood. What! some- 
what of me down there? Does he know it? Can he too, as I, 
go out of himself, see himself, perceive relations? We fear lest 
the poor brute should gain one dreadful glimpse of his condition, 
should learn in some moment the tough limitations of this fetter- 
ing organization. It was in this glance that Ovid got the hint of 
his Metamorphoses; Calidasa of his transmigration of souls. For 
these fables are our own thoughts carried out. What keeps those 
wild tales in circulation for thousands of years? What but the wild 
fact to which they suggest some approximation of theory? Nor is 
the fact quite solitary, for in varieties of our own species where 
organization seems to predominate over the genius of man, in 
Kalmuck or Malay or Flathead Indian, we are sometimes pained 
by the same feeling; and sometimes, too, the sharp-witted, pros- 
perous white man awakens it. In a mixed assembly we have 
chanced to see, not only a glance of Abdiel, so grand and keen, but 
also in other faces, the features of the mink, of the bull, of the rat, 
and the barn-door fowl. You think, could the man overlook his 
own condition, he could not be restrained from suicide. 

Dreams have a poetic integrity and truth. This limbo and 
dust-hole of thought is presided over by a certain reason, too. 
Their extravagance from nature is yet within a higher nature. 
They seem to us to suggest a certain abundance and fluency of 
thought not familiar to the waking experience. They pique us 
by independence of us, yet we know ourselves in this mad crowd, 
and owe to dreams a certain divination and wisdom. My dreams 
are not me; they are not Nature, or the Not-me: they are both. 
They have a double consciousness, at once sub- and ob-jective. 
We call the phantoms that rise the creation of our fancy, but 
they act like mutineers and fire on their commander; showing 
that every act, every thought, every cause, is bipolar, and in the 
act is contained the counteraction. If I strike, I am struck; if I 
chase, I am pursued, 

Wise and sometimes terrible hints shall in them be thrown to 
the man out of a quite unknown intelligence. He shall be startled 
two or three times in his life by the justice as well as the signifi- 
cance of this phantasmagoria. Once or twice the conscious fetters 
shall seem to be unlocked, and a freer utterance attained. A pro- 
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phetic character in all ages has haunted them ; our dreams show 
like the sequel of waking knowledge. The visions of the night 
bear some kindred to the visions of the day. They are the matu- 
ration often of opinions not consciously carried out to statements, 
but whereof we already possessed the elements. Thus when awake 
I know the character of Rupert, but do not think what he may do. 
In dreams I see him engaged in certain actions which seem pre- 
posterous,— out of all fitness. He is hostile, he is cruel, he is 
frightful, he is a poltroon. It turns out prophecy a year later. 
But it was already in my mind as character, and the sibyl of 
dreams merely embodied it in a fact. Why then should not 
symptoms, auguries, forebodings, be, and, as one said, the moan- 
ings of the spirit ? 

We are let, by this experience, into the high region of Cause, 
and acquainted with the identity of very unlike-seeming effects. 
We learn that actions whose turpitude is very differently reputed 
proceed from one and the same affection. Sleep takes off the cos- 
tume of circumstance, arms us with terrible freedom, so that every 
will rushes to a deed. A skilful man reads his dreams for his 
self-knowledge ; yet not the details, but the quality. What part 
does he play in them, —a cheerful, manly part, or a poor, drivelling 
part? However monstrous and grotesque their apparitions, they 
have a substantial truth. The same remark may be extended to 
the omens and coincidences which may have astonished us. Of 
all it is true that the reason of them is always latent in the indi- 
vidual. Goethe said: “These whimsical pictures, inasmuch as 
they originate from us, may well have an analogy with our whole 
life and fate.” The soul contains in itself the event that shall 
presently befall it, for the event is only the actualizing of its 
thoughts. It is no wonder that particular dreams and presenti- 
ments should fall out and be prophetic. The fallacy consists in 
selecting a few insignificant hints when all are inspired with the 
same sense. Every man goes through the world attended by in- 
numerable facts, prefiguring (yes, distinctly announcing) his fate, 
if only eyes of sufficient heed and illumination were fastened on 
the sign. The sign is always there, if only the eye were also; 
just as under every tree in the speckled sunshine and shade no 
man notices that every spot of light is a perfect image of the sun, 
until in some hour the moon eclipses the luminary ; and then first 
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we notice that the spots of light have become crescents, or annular, 
and correspond to the changed figure of the sun. Things are sig- 
nificant enough, Heaven knows ; but the seer of the sign, — where 
is he? We doubt not a man’s fortune may be read in the lines 
of his hand, by palmistry ; in the lines of his face, by physiognomy ; 
in the outlines of the skull, by craniology: the lines are all there, 
but the reader waits. The long waves indicate to the instructed 
mariner that there is no near land in the direction from which 
they come. Belzoni describes the three marks which led him to 
dig for a door to the pyramid of Ghizeh. What thousands had 
beheld the same spot for so many ages, and seen no three marks ! 

Secret analogies tie together the remotest parts of nature, as the 
atmosphere of a summer morning is filled with innumerable gossa- 
mer threads running in every direction, revealed by the beams of 
the rising sun. ll life, all creation, is tell-tale and betraying. A 
man reveals himself in every glance and step and movement and 
rest. ‘ 

“Head with foot hath private amity, and both with moons and tides.” 


Not a mathematical axiom but is a moral rule. The jest and 
byword to an intelligent ear extends its meaning to the soul and 
to all time. Indeed, all productions of man are so anthropomor- 
phous that not possibly can he invent any fable that shall not 
have a deep moral, and be true in senses and to an extent never 
intended by the inventor. Thus all the bravest tales of Homer 
and the poets modern philosophers can explain with profound 
judgment of law and state and ethics. Lucian has an idle tale 
that Pancrates, journeying from Memphis to Coppus, and wanting 
a servant, took a door-bar and pronounced over it magical words, 
and it stood up and brought him water, and turned a spit, and 
carried bundles, doing all the work of a slave. What is this but 
a prophecy of the progress of art? For Pancrates write Watt or 
Fulton, and for “magical words” write “steam”; and do they not 
make an iron bar and half a dozen wheels do the work, not’ of 
one, but of a thousand skilful mechanics ? 

In times most credulous of these fancies the sense was always 
met and the superstition rebuked by the grave spirit of reason and 
humanity. When Hector is told that the omens are unpropitious, 
he replies, 

**One omen is good, to die for one’s country.” 
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Euripides said, “ He is not the best prophet who guesses well, and 
he is not the wisest man whose guess turns out well in the event, 
but he who, whatever the event be, takes reason and probability for 
his guide.” 

“Swans, horses, dogs, and dragons,” says Plutarch, “we distin- 
guish as sacred, and vehicles of the Divine foresight, and yet we 
cannot believe that men are sacred and favorites of Heaven.” The 
poor shipmaster discovered a sound theology when in the storm at 
sea he made his prayer to Neptune, “O God, thou mayest save me 
if thou wilt, and if thou wilt thou mayest destroy me ; but, how- 
ever, I will steer my rudder true.” Let me add one more exam- 
ple of the same good sense, in a story, quoted out of Hecateus of 
Abdera. 


“ As I was once travelling by the Red Sea, there was one among the 
horsemen that attended us, named Masollam, a brave and strong man, 
and according to the testimony of all the Greeks and barbarians, a very 
skilful archer. Now, while the whole multitude was on the way, an 
augur called out to them to stand still, and this man inquired the rea- 
son of their halting. The augur showed him a bird and told him, ‘if 
that bird remained where he was, it would be better for them all to 
remain ; if he flew on, they might proceed ; but if he flew back they 
must return.’ The Jew said nothing, but bent his bow and shot the 
bird to the ground. This act offended the augur and some others, and 
they began to utter imprecations against the Jew. But he replied, 
‘Wherefore? Why are you so foolish as to take care of this unfortu- 
nate bird? How could this fowl give us any wise directions respecting 
our journey when he could not save his own life? Had he known any- 
thing of futurity, he would not have come here to be killed by the arrow 
of Masollam the Jew.’” 


It is not the tendency of our times to ascribe importance to 
waimsical pictures of sleep, or toomens. But the faith in peculiar 
and alien power takes another form in the modern mind much 
more resembling the ancient doctrine of the guardian genius. 

The belief that particular individuals are attended by a good 
fortune which makes them desirable associates in any enterprise of 
uncertain success exists not only among those who take part in 
political and military projects, but influences all joint action of 
commerce and affairs, and a corresponding assurance in the indi- 
viduals so distinguished meets and justifies the expectation of 
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others by a boundless self-trust. “I have a lucky hand, sir,” said 
Napoleon to his hesitating Chancellor: “those on whom I lay it 
are fit for anything.” This faith is familiar in one form, — that often 
a certain abdication of prudence and foresight is an element of 
success ; that children and young persons come off safe from casual- 
ties that would have proved dangerous to wiser people. We do 
not think the young will be forsaken, but he is fast approaching 
the age when the sub-miraculous external protection and leading 
are withdrawn, and he is committed to his own care. The young 
man takes a leap in the dark and alights safe. As he comes into 
manhood he remembers passages and persons that seem, as he 
looks at them now, to have been supernaturally deprived of in- 
jurious influence on him. His eyes were holden that he could not 
see. But he learns that such risks he may no longer run. He 
observes with pain, not that he incurs mishaps here and there, but 
that his genius, whose invisible benevolence was tower and shield 
to him, is no longer present and active. 

In the popular belief ghosts are a selecting tribe, avoiding mil- 
lions, speaking to one. In our traditions fairies, angels, and saints 
show the like favoritism ; so do the agents and the means of magic, 
as sorcerers and amulets. This faith in a doting power, so easily 
sliding into the current belief everywhere, and in the particular of 
lucky days and fortunate persons as frequent in America to-day as 
the faith in incantations and philtres was in old Rome, or the 
wholesome potency of the sign of the cross in modern Rome, — this 
supposed power runs athwart the recognized, agencies, natural and 
moral, which science and religion explore. Heeded though it be 
in many actions and partnerships, it is not the power to which we 
build churches, or make liturgies and prayers, or which we regard 
in passing laws, or found college professorships to expound. 

Goethe has said in his Autobiography what is much to the pur- 
pose : — 


“T believed that I discovered in nature, animate and inanimate, in- 
telligent and brute, somewhat which manifested itself only in contradic- 
tion, and therefore could not be grasped by a conception, much less by 
a word. It was not godlike, since it seemed unreasonable ; not human, 
since it had no understanding ; not devilish, since it was beneficent ; 
not angelic, since it is often a marplot. It resembled chance, since it 
showed no sequel. It resembled foresight, since it pointed at ‘connec- 
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tion. All which limits us seemed permeable to that. It seemed to 
strive with the necessary elements of our constitution; it shortened 
time and extended space. Only in the impossible it seemed to delight, 
and the possible to repel with contempt. This, which seemed to insert 
itself between all other things, to sever them, to bind them, I named 
the Demoniacal, after the example of the ancients, and of those who 
had observed the like. 

“ Although every demoniacal property can manifest itself in the cor- 

poreal and incorporeal, yes, in beasts too, in a remarkable manner, yet 
~ it stands in strictest relations with men, and forms in the moral world, 
though not an antagonist, yet a transverse element, so that the former 
may be called the warp, the latter the woof. For the phenomena which 
hence originate are there countless names, since all philosophies and 
religions have attempted in prose or in poetry to solve this riddle; and 
to settle the thing once for all, as indeed they may be allowed to do. 

“But this demonic element appears most terrible when it shows 
itself as the determining characteristic in an individual. In the course 
of my life I have been able to observe several such, some near, some 
farther off. They are not always superior persons, either in mind or in 
talent. They seldom recommend themselves through goodness of heart. 
But a monstrous force goes out from them, and they exert an incredi- 
ble power over all creatures, and even over the elements; who shall 
say how far such an influence may extend? All united moral powers 
avail nothing against them. In vain do the clear-headed part of man- 
kind discredit them as deceivers or deceived, the mass is attracted. 
Seldom or never do they meet their match among their contemporaries ; 
they are not to be conquered save by the universe itself, against which 
they have taken uparms. Out of such experiences doubtless arose the 
strange monstrous proverb, ‘ Nobody against God but God.’” * 


It would be easy in the political history of every time to fur- 
nish examples of this irregular success, men having a force which 
without virtue, without shining talent, yet makes them prevailing. 
No equal appears in the field against them. A power goes out 
from them which draws dll men and events to favor them. The 
crimes they commit, the exposures which follow, and which would 
ruin any other man, are strangely overlooked, or do more strangely 
turn to their account. 

I set down these things as I find them, but, however poetic these 
twilights of thought, I like daylight, and I find somewhat wilful, 





* Goethe, “ Wahrheit und Dichtung.” 
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some play at blindman’s buff, when men as wise as Goethe talk 
mysteriously of the demonological. The insinuation is, that the 
known eternal laws of morals and of matter are sometimes cor- 
rupted or evaded by this gypsy principle, which chooses favorites, 
and works in the dark for their behoof; as if the laws of the Father 
of the universe were sometimes balked and eluded by a meddle- 
some Aunt of the universe for her pets. You will observe that 
this extends the popular idea of success to the very gods; that 
they foster a success to you which is not a success to all; that 
fortunate men, fortunate youths, exist, whose good is not virtue or 
the public good, but a private good, robbed from the rest. It isa 
midsummer-madness, corrupting all.who hold the tenet. The de- 
monologic is only a fine name for egotism, an exaggeration, namely, 
of the individual, whom it is Nature’s settled purpose to postpone. 
The race never dies, the individual is never spared. “There is 
one world common to all who are awake, but each sleeper betakes 
himself to one of his own.”* Dreams retain the infirmities of our 
character. The good genius may be there or not, our evil genius 
is sure to stay. The Ego partial makes the dream; the Ego total 
the interpretation. Life is also a dream on the same terms. 

The history of man is a series of conspiracies to win from Na- 
ture some advantage without paying for it. It is curious to see 
what grand powers we have a hint of, and are mad to grasp, yet 
how slow Heaven is to trust us with such edge-tools! “ All that 
frees talent without increasing self-command is noxious.” Thus 
the fabled ring of Gyges, making the wearer invisible, which is 
represented in modern fable by the telescope as used by Schlemil, 
is simply mischievous. A new or private language, used to serve 
only low or political purposes; the transfusion of the blood; the 
steam-battery, so fatal as to put an end to war by the threat of 
universal murder; the desired discovery of the guided balloon are 
of this kind. Tramps are troublesome enough in the city and in 
the highways, but tramps flying through the air and descending on 
the lonely traveller or the lonely farmer’s house or the bank-mes- 
senger in the country can well be spared. Men are not fit to be 
trusted with these talismans. 

Before we acquire great power we must acquire wisdom to use 
it well. Animal magnetism inspires the prudent and moral with a 





* Heraclitus, 
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certain terror; so with the divination of contingent events and 
the alleged second-sight of the pseudo-spiritualists. There are 
many things of which a wise man might wish to be ignorant, and 
these are such. Shun them as you would the secrets of the under- 
taker and the butcher. The best are never demoniacal or mag- 
netic; leave this limbo to the Prince of the power of the air. The 
lowest angel is better. It is the height of the animal; below 
the region of the divine. Power as such is not known to the 
angels. 

Great men feel that they are so by sacrificing their selfishness 
and falling back on what is humane; in renouncing family, clan, 
country, and each exclusive and local connection, to beat with the 
pulse and breathe with the lungs of nations. A Highland chief, an 
Indian sachem, or a feudal baron may fancy that the mountains 
and lakes were made specially for him, Donald, or him, Tecumseh ; 
that the one question for history is the pedigree of his house, and 
future ages will be busy with his renown; that he has a guardian 
angel; that he is not in the roll of common men, but obeys a high 
family destiny ; when he acts, unheard-of success evinces the pres- 
ence of rare agents; what is to befall him, omens and coincidences 
foreshow ; when he dies banshees will announce his fate to kins- 
men in foreign parts. What more facile than to project this exu- 
berant selfhood into the region where individuality is forever 
bounded by generic and cosmical laws! The deepest flattery, and 
that to which we can never be insensible, is the flattery of omens. 
The popular religions tend to intrude the element of a limited per- 
sonality into the high place which nothing but spiritual energy 
can fill ; introducing names and persons where a will is an intrusion, 
— into growth, repentance, and reformation. 

We may make great eyes if we like, and say of one on whom 
the sun shines, “What luck presides over him!” But we know that 
the law of the Universe is one for each and for all. There is as 
precise and as describable a reason for every fact occurring to him, 
as for any occurring to any man. Every fact in which the moral 
elements intermingle is not the less under the dominion of fatal 
law. Lord Bacon uncovers the magic when he says, “ Manifest 
virtues procure reputation; occult ones, fortune.” Thus the so- 
called fortunate man is one who, though not gifted to speak when 
the people listen, or to act with grace or with understanding to 
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great ends, yet is one who, in actions of a low or common pitch, 
relies on his instincts, and simply does not act where he should 
not, but waits his time, and without effort acts when the need is. 
If to this you add a fitness to the society around him, you have 
the elements of fortune; so that in a particular circle and knot of 
affairs he is not so much his own man as the hand of nature and 
time. Just as his eye and hand work exactly together,—and to hit 
the mark with a stone, he has only to fasten his eye firmly on the 
mark, and his arm will swing true,—so, the main ambition and 
genius being bestowed in one direction, the lesser spirits and in- 
voluntary aids within his sphere will follow. The fault of most 
men is that they are busybodies ; do not wait the simple move- 
ments of the soul, but interfere, and thwart the instructions of 
their own minds. 

Coincidences, dreams, animal magnetism, omens, sacred lots, have 
great interest for some minds. They run into this twilight and 
say, “There ’s more than is dreamed of in your philosophy.” 
Certainly these facts are interesting, and deserve to be considered. 
But they are entitled only to a share of attention, and not a large 
share. Nil magnificum, nil generosum sapit. Read a page of Cud- 
worth or of Bacon, and we are exhilarated and armed to manly 
duties. Read demonology or Colquhon’s Report, and we are be- 
wildered and perhaps a little besmirched. We grope. They who 
prefer these twilights to daylight say they are to reveal to us a 
world of unknown, unsuspected truths. But suppose a diligent 
collection and study of these occult facts were made, they are 
merely physiological, semi-medical, related to the machinery of 
man, opening to our curiosity how we live, and no aid on the 
superior problems why we live, and what we do. While the 
dilettanti have been prying into the humors and muscles of the 
eye, simple men will have helped themselves and the world by 
using their eyes. 

Mesmerism is high life below stairs, or Momus playing Jove in 
the kitchens of Olympus. ’T is a low curiosity or lust of structure, 
and is separated by celestial diameters from the love of spiritual 
truth. It is wholly a false view to couple these things in any 
manner with the religious nature and sentiment, and a most 
dangerous superstition to raise them to the lofty place of motives 
and sanctions. This is to prefer haloes and rainbows to the sun 
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and moon. Demonology is the shadow of theology; the whole 
world is an omen and a sign. Why look so wistfully in a corner ? 
Man is the image of God. These adepts have mistaken flatulency 
for inspiration. Were this drivel which they report as the voice 
of spirits really such, we must find out a more decisive suicide. 
I say to the table-rappers : — 

“T well believe 


Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate.” 


They are ignorant of all that is healthy and useful to know, and 
by law of kind, — dunces seeking dunces in the dark of what they 
call the spiritual world, — preferring snores and gastric noises to 
the voice of any muse. I think the rappings a new test, like blue 
litmus or other chemical absorbent, to try catechisms with. It 
detects organic scepticism in the very heads of the Church. 

’T is a lawless world. We have left the geometry, the compen- 
sation, and the conscience of the daily world, and come into the 
realm or chaos of chance, and pretty or ugly confusion ; no guilt 
and no virtue, but a droll bedlam, where everybody believes only 
after his humor, and the actors and spectators have no conscience 
or reflection, no police, no foot-rule, no sanity, — nothing but whim 
and whim creative. 

RaLpH WALDO EMERSON. 





Art. III. — CuristiAN Poticy IN TURKEY. 


THE attitude of Turkey in the presence of Europe has been so 
completely changed by the diplomatic events of the past three 
months, and the Eastern question is passing through phases so lit- 
tle anticipated by those Powers most deeply interested in its solu- 
tion, that any effort at this stage to unravel its mysteries, or to 
analyze the causes which have contributed to create them, may 
seem somewhat premature ; while, if the future has in store for 
us as many surprises as the past, we may certainly be excused 
for not attempting to predict them. And yet, when a year ago 
it became evident that the Eastern problem was once more about 
to engage the attention of the Christian Powers, it would have 
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been reasonable to assume that, inasmuch as the political con- 
ditions of Europe had undergone great changes since 1856, when 
it was fondly hoped that the question had been set at rest for- 
ever, an entirely different set of combinations was inevitable, 
involving political considerations altogether novel. At the close 
of the Crimean War, France divided with England the pres- 
tige in the East, which was the consequence of the defeat of 
Russia. Austria was the leading power of Central Europe, and 
claimed a control over the German element, while it successfully 
resisted the Panslavonic policy of Russia. Italy was not then in 
existence as a European power; Prussia had not then discovered 
its Bismarck ; Turkey, heretofore known as “the sick man,” was 
supposed to have had new life infused into his veins, and Russia 
to be depleted by the long struggle to which she had been exposed. 
When after an interval of twenty years Europe found itself brought 
once more face to face with the Eastern question, not only had 
these conditions been fundamentally changed by the events which 
had transpired during the interval, but the question was presented 
in a new form. It did not arise out of an obscure dispute in 
Syria, which was eagerly seized upon by the French and Russian 
Emperors to advance their own special political ends, but it forced 
itself upon reluctant Europe as the result of the declaration of 
war by a vassal State against the sovereign Power, and, though a 
purely internal question, was attended by incidents which appealed 
so strongly to the sympathies of the Powers which were commit- 
ted by the treaty of 1856, in certain eventualities, to internal inter- 
ference in the affairs of Turkey, as to render it impossible for them 
to remain unmoved spectators. Excepting Russia, however, no 
European government had any interest in disturbing the settle- 
ment which had been arrived at in 1856, while the changes 
which had taken place in the general balance of power upon the 
continent rendered it extremely difficult to foresee the immediate 
effect of this new complication. 

The consequence was, that a very strong tendency was manifested 
on the part of all to concur in any scheme which should offer any 
hope of a peaceful solution of the difficulty, consistently with a fair 
prospect of redressing the evils in the internal administration of 
Turkey which the Christian Powers considered themselves under 
obligations to remedy. The three countries whose political interests 
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were more directly involved were Russia, Austria, and England. 
Hence it was assumed that any policy advocated by any one of those 
Powers in the interest of the Christian population of Turkey would 
not conflict with what was supposed to be the national interest of 
the Power proposing it. When the British government refused to 
concur in the Berlin memorandum its refusal was at once attributed 
to hostility and distrust, instead of to the defects inherent in the 
scheme which it contained. For the same reason it was assumed 
that Russia, equally well assured that any attempt to carry out its 
provisions must result in the failure it desired, had agreed to it. 
There can be no doubt that at this time nothing was more foreign 
to the designs of Russia than a war in the East. She saw, in the 
rejection by the British government of the Berlin memorandum, 
in the presence of the fleet in Besika Bay, in the financial opera- 
tions of England in Egypt, and in the creation of an imperial 
title for the Queen in India, unmistakable signs of what is gen- 
rally known as a “ vigorous foreign policy ” on the part of the pres- 
ent administration, and she earnestly desired to avert a crisis 
which might involve her in war with England, and to continue 
rather to pursue that system of disintegration by means of pro- 
tectorate privileges, which is the safer and more economical mode 
employed by Christian nations for acquiring the territories of 
people professing other religions. It has been by the successful 
prosecution of this policy that she has been enabled during the 
present century so widely to extend her frontiers. Had the 
British government been able to maintain the position which it 
had determined to adopt, of a rigid adherence to the treaty of 
1856, and of resistance to any attempt on the part of Russia to 
destroy the independence of Turkey by the imposition of guaran- 
ties or undue interference in her internal affairs, it is evident that, 
as a friend and ally of the Sultan, and responsible before Europe 
for the due performance on her part of the pledges of the reformed 
administration which were ‘stipulated for in that treaty, England 
was in the most favorable position for insisting, in return for her 
good offices in protecting the Porte from the aggressive designs of 
Russia, that the grievances of the Christian population should be 
redressed in a manner satisfactory to the Christian Powers. Sub- 
sequent events have clearly proved that had the British govern- 
ment been allowed to pursue this policy untrammelled by popular 
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demonstrations, and the pressure of a public opinion governed by 
passion instead of reason, the Christians in Turkey would have 
been spared the horrors of the war which now threatens them with 
ruin and their country with desolation, and a decided amelioration 
in their condition would have been assured to them. The effect 
of all considerations of policy having been swept away before a 
wave of sentiment has been, as might have been expected, to pro- 
duce all the contingencies least desired. By a singular fatality it 
has happened that on both occasions, when that party which claims 
an exclusive devotion to peace and to the interests of humanity 
have put themselves prominently forward in Eastern complications, 
they have precipitated war and been the indirect means of produ- 
cing an infinite amount of human misery. It is now well known 
that had not the Emperor Nicholas been encouraged by the peace 
utterances in England of those who condemned the Crimean War, 
he would never have so far committed himself to hostilities with 
Turkey as to make retreat impossible; and now, in spite of 
this warning, the same note is sounded in England with the same 
results in Russia, and the consequence is, the declaration on the 
part of the Czar of a war-policy so defiant, and of warlike demon- 
strations so compromising, that there seems no escape from the 
dilemma in which he is placed of invading the Ottoman domin- 
ions, or of incurring a loss of personal dignity and nationai pres- 
tige more humiliating than a military disaster. 

The curious effect of this spasmodic outburst of popular philan- 
thropy in England has thus been to force every government con- 
cerned into a false and unexpected position. The government of 
England was compelled to abandon the policy which would have 
secured a peaceful solution of the question for the policy of the 
masses, which was based upon the fundamental fallacy that if Tur- 
key was threatened with isolation by all Europe she would yield. 
As no responsibility attaches to popular conferences or public meet- 
ings, no provision was made for the opposite contingency, and the 
government was driven into negotiations which, it was plain to every 
one conversant with the Turkish character, must end in failure, with- 
out having had an opportunity of concerting with the European 
powers beforehand on a definite policy to be pursued in the event 
of any such failure. Hence the unexpected resistance of Turkey 
produced that chaotic condition of affairs which has placed Chris- 
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tendom in the undignified position it now occupies. In con- 
sequence of this sudden reversal of British policy, the singular 
spectacle was presented to Europe of a special envoy repairing to 
Constantinople to carry out instructions diametrically opposed to 
the utterances of the head of the government. And Lord Beacons- 
field’s distinct announcement that it was the intention of the gov- 
ernment to maintain the treaty of 1856 was followed shortly after 
by Lord Salisbury’s ordering the British fleet to leave Besika Bay, 
because the Sultan would not consent to see that treaty practically 
violated. A change of front in an opposite sense was in the same 
manner forced still more suddenly on the Czar. That potentate had 
declared publicly, that if “Turkey did not concede to Europe the 
guaranties she had a right to demand he would act independent- 
ly” ; but it is evident from what transpired that almost immedi- 
ately afterwards he sent instructions to General Ignatieff to concede 
those guaranties. The Russian and English Ambassadors thus had 
their “ parts” reversed, and the amazed Ottoman found his Eng- 
lish friend as bitterly enforcing the obnoxious demands of Russia, 
as his Muscovite enemy was gracefully waiving them, while Ger- 
many and Austria, finding England unexpectedly ranged with 
Russia, covertly assumed an attitude at the conference by no means 
in sympathy with those two Powers. It now became apparent 
that the Porte was not likely to yield, and that if it did not, Brit- 
ish philanthropists had dragged both the Russian government and 
their own into a trap which might involve the former in disaster, 
and could certainly reflect no credit on the latter, while the cause 
of the Christian was by no means satisfactorily advanced ; and, 
more galling than all, that the conference itself which was based 
on this policy of humanity, would result in a diplomatic triumph 
for the ferocious and sanguinary Turk. Such, in fact, has proved 
the case. Thus it often happens that it is not always those whose 
motives are the purest who are gifted with the largest amount of 
common-sense or are most successful in their undertakings in this 
world. 

An episode so extraordinary and unprecedented in the history 
of diplomacy as that which resulted from the popular movement 
in England could not but have its effect upon the other govern- 
ments of Europe. Austria, which was most deeply interested, 
became for a time simply paralyzed. As it was impossible for 
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her leading statesmen to know what resolutions were likely to be 
carried tumultuously at the next public meeting which might be 
called in England for the purpose of directing its foreign policy, 
they maintained a discreet silence; but that they anticipated and 
probably to some extent intentionally contributed to the fiasco at 
Constantinople may be gathered from the tone of the diplomacy of 
Vienna since that event, and from its veiled attitude of hostility to 
Russia. In Berlin Prince Bismarck made it clear to those who 
could read between the lines of his speech, that he would abstain 
from interference in the Eastern question so long as the powers 
chiefly interested continued to bungle it, but that he intended to 
settle it after his own fashion when their mistakes afforded him 
the necessary opportunity. In the mean time he would refrain 
from informing the world what the policy of Germany might be, 
— a sentiment which the country has fully indorsed.* 

France and Italy, while they were as much confounded as an 
European nations by the novel turn thus given to affairs, had no 
choice left them but to follow suit and wait the turn of events ; 
and the result of the conference and the somewhat undignified 
position in which all those who have taken part in it have been 
placed, will not encourage them to rely in delicate diplomatic 
questions upon the popular programme as the one most likely to 
insure the desired result. The lesson, however, is too valuable a 





* We find the liberal members of the Reichstag contrasting as follows the British 
and the German methods of diplomacy : — 

**A neighboring country ” (England), says Herr Lasker, “‘ has been arrested in the 
pursuit of its policy by powerful popular agitations, and, as we now see, not to its 
advantage. It is not from want of interest there that we refrain from public dis- 
cussions of public affairs, but because we are aware that civilization will have to make 
one stride more ere the people will be able, except in perfectly clear cases, to inter- 
fere with the conduct of public affairs ; we will spare the country exciting debates 
which cannot better the situation at all, because we feel, I repeat, firm confidence 
in the policy of the Chancellor.” 

** Gentlemen,” said another orator on the same occasion, also a liberal, ‘‘ we feel 
no craving for such people’s meetings as the English have assembled. If you, 
gentlemen, feel such a craving, then you should not tell us to summon such meet- 
ings, but have the goodness to hold them yourselves, We even promise to make our 
appearance there and listen to you. What have the English gained by these meet- 
ings? They have made the course of English policy to a certain degree unstable 
and exercised an influence which can certainly not be called a useful one. I warn 
you most decidedly against this example. Let us conduct German politics in the 
German way.” 
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one to pass over without inquiring how it came to pass that the 
effort made by England to force the will of Christendom upon 
Turkey was doomed from the first to failure. 

Those organs of public opinion in England, and the speakers 
who led the agitation against, the original policy of the govern- 
ment, as a rule showed very little knowledge of the local con- 
ditions. This was not to be wondered at, as a very short time 
elapsed between the Bulgarian atrocities which evoked the move- 
ment, and the policy which its leaders were prepared to lay down ; 
but it is not every Christian who knows how to deal with a Ma- 
hometan, even after he has seen and known him, and as the great 
majority of those who attended the public meetings had never 
either done one or the other, their views of how most successfully 
to act upon him were necessarily somewhat vague. The treat- 
ment of this question, however, involved not merely an intimate 
acquaintance with Moslem modes of thought generally, but a 
political knowledge of Turkey as a government, and finally — 
what is still more rare —a familiarity with the administrative 
difficulties with which it has to contend in Europe. 

It is scarcely possible for the ordinary Christian to realize the 
contempt which a Mahometan feels for him from a moral point of 
view. In the same manner the Mahometan cannot comprehend 
that sublime assumption of superiority which the Christian feels 
for those who are backward in the arts of commerce or mechanical 
appliances. To the Mahometan, civilization means religious fanati- 
cism, — to the Christian, it means material progress, not unmixed 
with religious scepticism. 

The Mahometan sees that in the degree in which the Christian 
prospers in the things of this world, does he seem to lose his faith 
in the things which pertain to the next. In other words, Chris- 
tians who have grown rich would rarely, in the opinion of a Turk, 
be ready to sacrifice all on a religious ground. On the other hand, 
the Christian who is prosperous, and has much to lose by war, does 
not realize that the Turk, not having the faculty of amassing wealth, 
has seldom much to lose, and even if he had, is still too much of a 
religious fanatic to cling to it at the expense of his religion. Hence 
Christian nations, just in the degree in which they are rich and 
prosperous, shrink from war, while Moslem communities are not 
similarly affected. At the same time the latter occasionally over- 
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estimate the inordinate selfishness (as they consider it) of Chris- 
tians. For instance, in the late conference, they could scarcely be- 
lieve that Great Britain could so far forget her national interests 
as to plunge into a policy disastrous to them, upon purely senti- 
mental grounds. Thus the agitation in England, though it failed 
diplomatically, may have had the effect of showing Mahometans that 
there was a large mass of Christians in England who were either 
lacking in political intelligence or could be moved by other senti- 
ments than those of pure self-interest. The desire expressed by 
one leading British statesman to see Russia in Constantinople in 
order to have a better government established there, and of another 
prominent speaker who hoped that “India might perish rather than 
England should strike a blow in a cause which was not just,” must 
have seemed to the Turk such an outburst of fanaticism as his whole 
soul could respond to, or, considering the impression he may have 
formed of British government in India, on information obtained 
from Moslem sources, it might have seemed to him hypocrisy. It 
is the difficulty of reconciling the professions of Christian nations 
with their practice, which inspires him with such a boundless con- 
fidence in what he feels to be his own moral superiority. If his 
religion tells him to slay, he slays remorselessly, and he maintains 
that he does so with no more barbarity and far more consistency 
than the Christians did who were commanded by General Kauffman 
to exterminate Tartar hordes in Central Asia, or by the Russian Gen- 
eral Suwaroff, who within the memory of man put 38,860 men, 
women, and children to death at the siege of Ismail. In the eyes of 
the Mahometan these butcheries were quite inexcusable, because 
they were not done on any religious principle, whereas he feels he 
is as much justified in slaughtering by Divine command in Bulgaria 
as was the Joshua of old in Canaan, whose acts of a similar nature 
both Christians and Mahometans consider sacred. 

Thus it has come about that the Christian and the Turk have a 
very confused notion in regard to the moral standard by which they 
are respectively governed. The religious motives, for instance, al- 
leged by Europe as a justification of its interference in the Mahometan 
system of government, inspires the latter with the most profound 
contempt, because he believes them to be simply a disguise under 
which the great Powers can more conveniently carry out their politi- 
cal designs, and behind which they can veil their mutual jealousies. 
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The spectacle of a Protestant and Catholic nation in 1854 eagerly 
rushing to battle to protect Mahometans against the onslaught of 
another Christian Power, and of one of those same nations in 1876 
carried away by a burst of Christian sentiment so vehement that 
they outdo their old enemy in their anti-Mahometan zeal, produces 
a profound scepticism in the Turkish mind as to the real motive 
which is animating its policy. When, in addition to this, Rus- 
sia is found constituting herself the champion of the Slavonic 
race, and at the same time crushing the Slavs of Poland more 
cruelly than the Turk has crushed the Slavs of Bulgaria;* when 
Jews are constrained to flee to the Mahometan provinces of Turkey 
as an asylum from the persecutions to which they are subjected 
by the Christian governments of Roumania and Servia, and the 
remonstrances of the Turkish government that the latter state 
should grant to Catholic Christians and Jews the same civil rights 
that members of the Greek Church enjoy, prove unavailing; when 
the Montenegrins, who are Christians, habitually cut off the lips 
and noses of the Turkish soldiers whom they capture in warfare ; 
when there is abundant evidence that the insurrectionary propa- 
ganda, which is unceasingly active in Turkey, is mainly kept alive 
by the money and efforts of Pan-Slavonic Christians who some- 
times in the disguise of Turks plunder and pillage their co- 
religionists, thus achieving the twofold object of enriching them- 
selves and stimulating the hatred of the Christian against the 
Mussulman;+ when hordes of Russian volunteers in the uniform 
of the regular army pour into Turkish territory to swell the ranks 
of a rebel force, in open violation of international law as laid down 
by the Christian Powers at Geneva, without remonstrance on the 
part.of those Powers ; when petitions pour in on the Sultan from the 
Mahometan populations of Russia, applying for protection against 
the persecution of the Czar, {— when, in a word, the Turk’s expe- 
rience of Christian nations is that they are utterly unprincipled in 
the political combinations which they make against Turkey for their 





* Polish refugees in Turkey are constantly assuring the Turks that this is the 
fact, and it is to some extent warranted by my own observation in Poland during 
the insurrection of 1863, and by the details given in an able pamphlet by Mr. 
Alfred Austin, entitled ‘‘ Russia before Europe.” 

+ A disguised band of this description was captured on one occasion on the Ser- 
vian frontier while I was at Belgrade. 

t See “‘ Times,” of January 26, 1877. 
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own interested ends, that they are in some instances as barbarous in 
warfare, in others as intolerant in religion,* and in others as corrupt 
and oppressive in their internal administration as they accuse him 
of being, he arrives at a curious, but not altogether surprising con- 
clusion. Strange as it may seem to us, many Mussulmans, espe- 
cially among the religious classes at Constantinople, are firmly con- 
vinced that the Christian Powers are not religious Powers at all 
in the sense in which the Ottoman Power is religious, while their 
idea of individual Christians is that their only God is Mammon, — 
a notion principally derived from the extreme facility with which 
Christians in Turkey manage to transfer Mahometan money into 
Christian pockets. Hence these fanatics have created for them- 
selves the singular illusion, that the consistency and piety of 
the Turkish government is a standing reproach to the Christian 
Powers, and that their real reason for wishing to expel the Ma- 
hometans from Europe is not because the latter refuse to imitate 





* The Russian St. Petersburg ‘‘ Gazette,” in an article on the Russian Church, 
observes that the number of dissenters in Russia has very much increased of late, 
especially among the masses of the population, and that even in the higher classes of 
society the mystical doctrines of fashionable preachers and the manifestations of 
“* Spiritualists” have undermined the influence of the orthodox clergy. This is cer- 
tainly not due to any excessive tolerance by the government of sectarianism, for 
“the state could not do more to support orthodoxy than it does, unless it adopted a 
system of intolerance like that practised in the Middle Ages.” The writer next 
enumerates the laws which are now in force for the protection of the state Church in 
Russia. ‘‘If a member of the orthodox Church changes his religion, both he and 
the person who instigated him to do so are punished. When the adopted religion is 
a non-Christian one, the instigator is punished with hard labor; when it is the 
Roman Catholic or a Protestant faith, he is banished ; and when it is that of a Rus- 
sian sect, he is ‘interned.’ As for the person who leaves the orthodox Church, he 
is in every case placed at the disposal of the ecclesiastical authorities for suitable cor- 
rection, and his property is sequestrated. Members of the orthodox Church are for- 
bidden to marry non-Christians, and the children of mixed marriages (except only in 
the Baltic provinces) are bound, under severe penalties, to be brought up in the 
orthodox religion. The right of propagating religious doctrines is possessed ex- 
clusively by the state Church ; the members of other religions are not even allowed 
to convert pagans to Christianity. The establishment of new religious commu- 
nities, too, is strictly forbidden. And yet, though the state thus protects the 
orthodox Church, the latter is daily losing ground in the Empire. It is not the fault 
of the state that, notwithstanding such severe protective laws, the Tchouvashes, 
Tcheremisses, and other alien races are being converted in masses to Mahometanism ; 
that whole villages which were regarded as orthodox are now found to be Mahom- 
etan ; that the Mahometan propaganda is rapidly spreading northward, while the 
orthodox propaganda finds but few supporters.” 
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the virtues of Christian nations, but because they altogether re- 
pudiate their vices. And they therefore feel doubly indignant 
with Christians for using their religion as a bond of union to 
justify an interference in the affairs of a Mahometan country 
which they never presume to exercise amongst themselves. In 
other words, if the Sultan were a Christian instead of a Mahom- 
etan, they believe that the Christian Powers would have no 
excuse for combining to impose their own administrative schemes 
upon him, no matter what the nature of his government might be. 

Ido not fora moment mean to offer any opinion as to whether 
the Turk is in any degree justified by the facts in entertaining 
these opinions either of Christian governments or of Christian in- 
dividuals. That he does entertain them, no one who knows him 
can doubt, and one great source of the strength and self-confidence 
which he has manifested in the present struggle has arisen from 
the conviction which he possesses, that a religious government must 
always triumph over those which, in his opinion, practically have 
no religion. Had the leaders of the popular policy in England 
realized this fact, they would not have harped with such pertinacity 
upon the theme that if Europe were united the Turk would give 
way demoralized before it. The stupendous blunder into which they 
fell is a curious illustration of the incompetence of the masses in a 
Christian country to comprehend to what an extent a strong re- 
ligious belief may govern the policy of a whole nation, even in the 
presence of great risks and sacrifices. 

The next idea which these gentlemen failed to grasp was that 
even supposing that in the opinion of the Porte the example of the 
Christian nations in matters of administration was such as to war- 
rant them in proposing a scheme of reform, any such scheme in 
order to be acceptable must be applicable to the whole Empire, 
and not merely to a part. Indeed, the first utterances of leading 
men in England were not calculated to induce the Sultan to lis- 
ten favorably to schemes of any kind, such, for instance, as the pro- 
posal of Mr. Gladstone that he should be turned out of Europe 
“bag and baggage.” Only about one quarter of the Mahometans in 
Europe are pure Osmanlis, the remaining three fourths are Euro- 
peans by descent, whether Slavs, Bulgars, Greeks, or Albanians. 
The expulsion of the Turk from Europe means, therefore, the trans- 
ferring of the Mahometan population — which is indigenous to the 
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soil, and compose, in fact the aristocratic and proprietary ele- 
ment in the country —to a government which, if it is to be 
Christian, must be taken from the rural classes. It is, to say the 
least, a singular way of recommending the Christian religion to the 
Sultan, to announce to him that it justifies the Powers professing 
it to engage in a bloody war for the purpose of forcibly expelling 
him and his whole race from a country they have occupied for five 
hundred years, because they do not approve of his system of gov- 
ernment. This doctrine would hardly suit the citizens of the 
United States, who have not “ camped” in the lands of the Indian 
nearly so long as the Turk has in the lands of the Slav. 

Apart, however, from the moral aspect of the question, which is 
one which people can generally only see through their own spec- 
tacles, the idea that the expulsion of the Turk from Europe would 
facilitate the solution of the problem of good government in Tur- 
key, is another of those fallacies upon which the Eastern policy of 
the British public is based. For the question would then arise, 
Who is to govern the two millions and a half of European Mahom- 
etans, composing the dominant class, who are left? I have been 
the guest in their own konaks of some of these Mahometan Beys 
in Bosnia, and I feel convinced that they would resist to the last 
any attempt to turn their serfs into their masters. Though of the 
same race, and speaking the same language, often in fact not know- 
ing a word of Turkish, they are fanatic in their faith, warlike in 
their habits, and possess all the prestige which must always attach 
to the hereditary lords of the soil; and one great difficulty which 
the government at Constantinople finds in attempting to inau- 
gurate reforms in these provinces is, that this Slav aristocracy re- 
sent any attempt on the part of the Turks to interfere in their 
relations with the peasantry, which are no doubt arbitrary and 
oppressive. The insurrection of the Slav Christians is quite as 
much directed against their Slav masters as against the Turkish 
government, quite as much agrarian as religious. If we can im- 
agine Ireland coterminous with a vast and powerful Celtic empire 
bitterly hostile to England, constantly carrying on an active Pan- 
Celtic and Catholic propaganda among the Catholic peasantry, and 
finally combining with all other Catholic countries to insist that 
England should permit a foreign military occupation in Ireland 
to guarantee Home rule and other reforms, the exact nature of 
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which were specified, and further threatening that in case of such 
reforms not being satisfactorily forced upon a bigoted Orange aris- 
tocracy, England might find herself at war with Catholic Europe, 
we may form some idea of the alternative now being presented to 
the Porte, and of the reason of the Porte’s resolute resistance. 
No Englishman would for a moment admit that any foreign Power, 
however well informed, could possibly propose measures of reform 
for Ireland, which would satisfactorily solve the problems that 
exist there now, and which are simple compared with those with 
which Turkey has to deal, much less would he consent to such 
measures being decided upon at a preliminary conference in Lon- 
don, from which British representatives were excluded. That the 
proposals made at the Conference were most superficially consid- 
ered, may be gathered from the readiness with which they were 
abandoned, dwindling down in 4 week from military occupation, 
total disarmament, and numerous other elaborate contrivances in 
the shape of guaranties, to an International commission and the 
sanction of the appointment of governors for five years. Apart, 
however, from their inherent impracticability, even locally consid- 
ered, they possessed the fatal defect of not being applicable to the 
whole Empire. In the eyes of the Greeks it was flagrant injustice 
towards them, on the part of their European co-religionists, to 
leave them “ out in the cold,” and hence the representatives of all 
the Christians who were not Slavs cordially supported the Grand 
Council in Constantinople in refusing to concede to the demands 
of the Conference. As the antipathy of the Greek for the Slav is 
far stronger than it is for the Osmanli, and as the Hellenic Pa- 
triarch of the Greek Church hates the Slav Exarch of the same 
Church far more than he does the Sheik ul Islam, the notion that 
this detested branch of his Church should be under the special 
favor and patronage of Europe filled him with holy rage, a senti- 
ment which was not unnaturally shared in by his spiritual brother 
the patriarch of the Armenian Church,* and by the chief Rabbi 





* Some authorities give the Turkish population at 1,300,000, but this includes 
those of mixed blood. The pure Osmanlis do not probably much exceed more than 
half that number. 

** The Christians,” says the ‘‘ Times” correspondent, writing from Constantinople 
during the Conference, ‘‘ urged by their priests, seem to forget all their ill-will to 
their Mahometan oppressors in their still more intense hatred of their Christian 
fellow-sufferers.” 
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of the Jews. Had the Porte accepted the proposals of the Powers, 
they might, had they been so minded, have proved their worth- 
lessness, and obtained a bloody and fearful revenge, by simply 
letting the Greek populations of Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Thessaly loose upon the already exhausted Slavs of the Northern 
provinces, while the Roman Catholic tribes of Albania, being of 
a different religion, might have joined impartially whichever side 
they thought best in their own interest. 

Any scheme, then, of a reformed administration for Turkey to 
be effectual must be universal, in Europe at all events, but an 
effectual scheme means one of which the entire responsibility 
must rest upon those charged with its execution. In other words, 
it means depriving the Turkish government of all real authority, 
while leaving it the shadow, and placing the actual government 
of the whole country in the hands of a European commission. It 
was quite evident that this was the logical result of the proposals of 
the Powers, and that to yield at all would be to let in the thin end 
of the wedge by means of which the entire Turkish Empire was 
to be split to pieces. Fortunately for the Powers, the Porte refused 
to yield, and those of them who have a better idea now of the 
complications of the administrative problem in Turkey than they 
had a year ago, have an opportunity, if they are wise enough to 
avail themselves of it, of retiring from the arena of Oriental poli- 
tics until they see their chance of interfering, not in favor of any 
particular Christian, which only places them in a false position, 
but openly and straightforwardly and without any hollow re- 
ligious profession in their own special interests. This is the 
simple policy which Prince Bismarck has given us from the first 
to understand that he intends to pursue. 

Meantime, out of deference to the prejudices with which he has 
had to contend, the Turkish Prime Minister has introduced a 
constitution which, if it fails as an administrative measure, has 
evidently been a political shot well aimed into the Russian camp. 
It is, in fact, a challenge to the Russian government to venture 
itself upon a reform half as liberal. What better answer can 
Turkey make to Russia as a guaranty of good faith in the direc- 
tion of liberal government, than to promulgate a constitution 
which the Czar would not dare to introduce into Russia? This 
enables Turkey to say that if Russia now goes to war it will be to 
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check the spread of liberal institutions. “It is very plain,” says 
the Vakyat, or “ News” of Constantinople, “that to prevent the rise 
of a constitutional state on the Russian borders, Russian diplo- 
macy will not allow us to carry out our designs.” This is turning 
the tables with a vengeance, but I do not think Russian diplomacy 
will be required to make the new Turkish Constitution practically 
a failure. If the solution of the problem is not to be found in the 
interference of foreign Powers, it is quite as little likely to be 
found in an adaptation of the most advanced institutions of people 
educated to work them to the ignorant and heterogeneous popu- 
lation of Turkey. 

~' One of the favorite theories of the Christian public is that the 
evils which they seek to remedy in Turkey arise entirely from the 
corruption and tyranny of the Turkish administration, and if this 
could be reformed they assume that a system might be introduced 
which would be easy of application. Hence, whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs, Europe kindly furnishes a system, such, for instance, 
as the Hatti Houmayoum, which was the result of the Crimean 
War, and which to those acquainted with the country was a mani- 
festly impracticable measure of reform, no matter how perfect 
the officials who were charged to put it into operation might have 
been; the plan proposed in the Andrassy note the other day 
was even more futile, and why the British government did not 
refuse to assent to it, on the same ground that it refused to 
assent to the Berlin memorandum, it is difficult to conceive. 
At the same time no one can deny, who has lived in Turkey, 
that the system of government is more inefficient and back- 
ward than any which exists in Europe, and that, excepting pos- 
sibly in Russia, there is no country where the petty officials 
are more oppressive and corrupt. The question is whether, 
given the existing conditions, the most enlightened government 
and the purest bureaucracy could deal with them. First, it 
should be remembered that any scheme which does not embrace 
the Asiatic as well as the European dominions of the Sultan, 
would give rise to jealousies and complications which would 
in the end lead to new troubles; but as Europe has thought 
fit to patronize exclusively the Christians in Europe, I will 
confine myself to the difficulties attending reform in European 
Turkey. We find here the following races and religions: (1) the 
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Slavs, who are in religion Greek, Catholic, and Mahometan ; 
(2) the Hellenes, who are Greek with a few Catholics; (3) the 
Latin tribes in Albania who are Catholic, together with Albanians 
of the same region who are Greek, Mahometan, and Catholic; (4) 
the Bulgars, who are Greek, Catholic, and Mahometan; (5) the 
Armenians, who are Gregorians and Catholics, the latter subdi- 
vided into Hassounites and Anti-Hassounites; (6) the Koutzo 
Wallacks, who are of Gypsy Wallachian origin, and are of the 
Greek Church; (7) the Osmanlis, who are Mahometans; (8) the 
Jews; (9) the Tartars, exiles from the Crimea, Mahometans ; (10) 
the Circassians, exiles from Circassia, Mahometans ; and (11) ordi- 
nary Gypsies. 

These eleven races hate each other on religious grounds in the 
following directions. The Catholic and Greek Slavs of Bosnia and 
Herzegovine are in hot and constant antagonism ; the Mahometan 
Slav of the same provinces dislikes and despises both. The same 
kind of antagonism exists in Bulgaria, but the most inveterate 
hatred is that which is felt by the Hellene for the Slav, and vice 
versa. This is political as well as religious, and arises from the 
latent feeling that, should the Christian ever get the upper hand 
in Turkey in Europe, the real struggle for supremacy will be be- 
tween these two races. The Hellenes entertain an antipathy 
for Catholics and Mahometans wherever they are found, second 
only to their hatred of the Slav. Wherever the Catholics are 
numerous enough, they indulge chiefly in persecution of the 
Greeks and Gregorian Armenians, naturally, also, abhorring the 
Mahometan. An intense feeling of bitterness exists between 
the Gregorian Armenians, who own allegiance to the Patriarch at 
Etzmiazin, and the Catholic Armenians; also between the Has- 
sounites and Anti-Hassounites. Christians of all these denomina- 
tions oppress the Jews whenever they get a chance, and are cor- 
dially detested by the latter in return. The Gypsies wander about 
with their hands, in their small way, against every man. The Cir- 
cassians are by no means quiet neighbors; and the Mahometans, 
with tolerable impartiality, oppress everybody. 

In Constantinople itself, there are even ecclesiastical chiefs of 
rival religious sects, exercising special jurisdiction over their 
co-religionists in questions of civil and religious rights, many of 
them enjoying the protection of the representatives of Christian 
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Powers, who are used for political purposes, and who are able to 
put pressure on the Central Government in their conflicting 
interests. 
There are altogether nineteen European consular jurisdictions 
in Turkey, each consul exercising political and civil functions quite 
unknown in other European countries. They are all representa- 
tives of Christian Powers, and sympathize with and protect their 
co-religionists indirectly, in accordance with the political views of 
their respective countries. Thus France and Austria, when Aus- 
tria was anti-Russian, protected the Catholic against the Greek ; 
before the war Austria has had political reasons, which have since 
ceased to exist, for a rapprochement toward Russia, and protected 
the Slav in concert with Russia. An act of this kind was the 
prime cause of the last outbreak in Herzegovine, in the autumn of 
1874, which has given rise to the Eastern question in its present 
shape. Hence every town in Turkey in which there is a group of 
foreign consuls is a hotbed of intrigue, and frequently the influence 
wielded by these gentlemen exceeds that of the Turkish official. I 
was very much struck with this some years ago at Scutari in Alba- 
nia, when I paid a visit to the late Bibdodo Pasha, chief of the Miri- 
dits, a Latin Catholic tribe, and found French influence paramount. 
Turkey is thus in fact the touchstone of Europe. Whenever there 
is a change in the relations of any two European Powers, Turkey 
instantly vibrates to it. When any two powers are opposed to each 
other in politics it is their battle-ground, and they foment religious 
animosities with the view of obtaining diplomatic triumphs; when 
they are reconciled, it is always to defeat some new combination 
on the part of the other Christian Powers. These are practically 
divided into two camps, one presided over by England, the other 
by Russia. The effort of the Russian camp has been to induce 
the representatives of other Powers to aid her in rendering all gov- 
ernment in Turkey impossible, which, as I have shown, consider- 
ing the materials there are to work upon, is an easy task. The 
effort of England has always hitherto been to support the Turkish 
official in his endeavor to overcome the difficulties thrown in his 
way by the representatives of the Powers bent on impeding the 
machinery of the government, and destroying the prestige of the 
central authority. So long as the efforts of Russia are persistently 
directed to this one object, so long as a political and religious prop- 
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aganda subsidized from without, is maintained for the express 
purpose of encouraging Christian insurrections, and so long as 
other Powers, to serve political ends, actively support or passively 
countenance, on the part of Turkey’s greatest enemy, machinations 
aimed at the disintegration of the Empire, any scheme of reform 
will prove inoperative. 

A good illustration of this is furnished by a report recently pub- 
lished by Monsieur Aksakoff, in which he gives an account of the 
work now being carried on by some of these Slavonic Committees, 
prefacing his remarks by saying that the time has not yet come 
“for Russia [i. e. the people of Russia] to resign into the hands of 
the state this great and important work.” “The society,” he re- 
marks, “or rather the people, carry on a war in the persons of her 
sons (I.say sons, not hirelings) at their own expense, in a country 
which, though bound to ours by strong ties of relationship, is not 
known to the masses, and has been, up till now, rarely spoken of, 
and without any consideration of selfishly material or practical 
purposes, but on a question of principle or sentiment”; and he 
goes on to say : “ For the Russian there is no enemy more popular 
than the Turk; . . . . the Russian people will not abandon the work 
which it has begun, of that we may be sure.” This latter assertion 
is just what renders all attempts at reform in Turkey so hopeless. 
If the Turk is always to be hated as their most “ popular enemy” 
by those wishing to see him govern better, it is evident that his 
most honest efforts must be rendered futile. Surely, the more 
benighted the Turk is in his administrative ideas the more he re- 
quires the assistance of enlightened nations. But instead of this 
he has been subjected to a pressure, on the part of Europe, since 
the Crimean War, by no means calculated to increase his love for 
the Christian. In 1858 the Danubian Principalities were practi- 
cally detached from the Empire, and placed under the collective 
guaranty of European powers. In 1860 the Sultan was forced 
by Europe to permit the occupation of Syria by a French army. 
In 1862 he was compelled to hand over the fortress of Belgrade to 
the Servians. In 1866 special privileges were extorted from him 
for the Cretans. In 1870 the Khedive of Egypt was supported in 
his pretensions against the Sovereign Power. All these concessions 
were the consequence, in the first instance, of intrigues on the part 
of Christian Powers, which produced either insurrections or compli- 
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cations resulting in a diminution of the territory or authority of 
the Sultan, and are so many acts of the programme which has for 
its object the ultimate dissolution of his Empire. No government 
can successfully inaugurate reforms, especially amongst an ignorant 
and heterogeneous population divided internally, unless it is a 
strong government, and no government can be a strong govern- 
ment while it is actively undergoing a process of decomposition 
forced upon it from without. If therefore the problem of good gov- 
ernment in Turkey seems insoluble, it is not because the officials 
are corrupt, — their reform would not be hopeless, — not because 
the elements of which the population is composed are too con- 
flicting ever to be harmonized, though the task might well seem 
desperate, — but because it is impossible ever to reform those 
officials or to harmonize those elements in the presence of the 
tremendous influences of race and religion which certain Christian 
Powers can bring to bear to thwart all reform and destroy all har- 
mony. 

Had Russia been sincere in her desire to ameliorate the condition 
of the Christian Slavs in Turkey, there were several occasions, even 
within the last six months, where her influence might have been 
exercised in such a manner as to stop the effusion of blood, and 
avert the crisis which now threatens to overwhelm them with 
disaster. When all Europe agreed to the Andrassy note, and the 
Porte accepted the provisions which it contained, guaranteeing re- 
form, the insurgents in Bosnia and Herzegovine were encouraged 
by Russia to continue the struggle, though there can be little doubt 
that they would now thankfully accept the conditions which were 
then proposed the rejection of which at the time was due to 
Muscovite instigation. Again, in September last, England, in re- 
sponse to an appeal from Prince Milan, procured a suspension of 
hostilities for ten days, and Lord Derby proposed to open nego- 
tiations with the Porte on the basis of the status quo ante bellum 
for Servia and Montenegro, and administrative autonomy for Bosnia 
and Herzegovine. Turkey, under the strong pressure of England 
and to her own great military detriment, agreed to a further ex- 
tension of hostilities; but all the while Russian volunteers were 
pouring into Servia, and Russian influence was counteracting all 
pacific counsels, until finally Prince Milan, much to the dis- 
pleasure of the British government, rejected the proposal, on the 
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plea that his interests would suffer from any arrangement which 
was not preceded by a regular armistice, and recommenced the 
war. How thankful would he be to accept these conditions now ! 
When only a month later Turkey proposed a six months’ armistice, 
to which England, France, Austria, and Italy agreed, Prince Gorts- 
chakoff telegraphed from Livadia, that Russia could not ask Servia 
to accept so long an armistice, because the Principality could not 
keep its army on a war-footing for such a length of time with- 
out putting too severe a strain upon its resources. Thus the war 
was continued till the Servian army was destroyed, and the con- 
sequences were far more disastrous to Servia than any which 
could have resulted from the armistice proposed by Turkey. 
At last this unhappy Principality is waking up to the painful 
consciousness that the influence of that Power which professed 
the warmest sympathy for her has been most fatal to her real 
interests. 

The “Times ” correspondent at Belgrade, who cannot be accused 
of Turkish sympathies, bears the following testimony to this fact :* 
“The Servian peasant has conceived a worse hatred against the 
Russian brother than he had against the Moslem oppressor, of 
whom he knew but very little. This feeling of dislike has ex- 
tended backward and upward, until it has reached the highest 
circles of Servian citizens ; and if a vote were taken to-day for 
Russian or Turkish domination, the latter would have an immense 
majority.” Before many months are over there will not be a 
Christian peasant in all Turkey who will not share in the hatred 
which Servia now feels for Russia, and he will extend it to all his 
co-religionists in Europe, to whose Christian and most injudicious 
intervention in his behalf all the woes and miseries in store for 
him are mainly due. 

Unfortunately the Christian races in Turkey are not alone in 
having been the dupes of Russia ; the Christian Powers of Europe 
have been no less deceived by the religious pretexts which have 
been put forward by that Power to justify her insidious policy of 
aggression upon the Ottoman Empire. It cannot be too earnestly 
pressed upon those powers who are sincere in their desire of amelio- 
rating the condition of its European provinces, that this can only be 
achieved by the entire abandonment of that policy which has fos- 


* See ‘‘ Times,” January 19, 1877. 
VOL. CXXIV. — NO, 255. 14 
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tered the animosities of race and religion, for one in which all 
such invidious distinctions should be ignored, and which should be 
universally applicable to all races, all religions, and all provinces. 
Such a policy should have for its object, first, the establishment 
of a sound and general system of national education ; second, it 
should provide for the introduction into the army of the non-Mus- 
sulman population ; third, it should initiate a radical reform in the 
judiciary ; fourth, it should seek to improve the financial adminis- 
tration of the Empire; and, fifth, it should aim at developing its 
commercial and agricultural resources by means of public works 
and improved means of communication. Turkey has often applied 
for instructors in these various departments, but unfortunately, 
with a few honorable exceptions, the agents who have been sent 
by various Powers have either proved grossly incompetent, or, if 
they possessed ability, have been used by the representatives of 
those powers for purposes of political and diplomatic intrigue. 
The effect has been to lower the prestige of Europe in the eyes of 
the Turk, and to introduce confusion instead of reform. So far 
the responsibility of failure has rested quite as much with the 
Christian as with the Moslem, and this is likely to be the case so 
long as European agents charged with these high functions, from 
the ambassador to the most subordinate emissary, place their own 
private or national ambitions above the interests of the country 
they profess to serve. If the Turk is as backward and as bar- 
barous as he is said to be, he cannot accomplish reforms which it 
has taken homogeneous and civilized nations centuries to achieve, 
without the most strenuous and disinterested assistance, and the 
most indulgent treatment on the part of those nations. If he is 
not so, then their right to interfere in his internal affairs vanishes. 
Under no circumstances does extermination by the sword, with 
which he is now threatened, seem to be either the proper or the 
Christian remedy. 

In conclusion, I would venture to assert that in the interests 
of humanity the policy attempted by the Christian Powers so far 
has been the least merciful one to pursue. Had they succeeded in 
forcibly imposing their guaranties upon the Porte, they would have 
fatally weakened the central authority, and opened the door to an 
infinite amount of intrigue and quarrelling among the representa- 
tives of the different Powers composing the Commission. The 
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hostile feelings which the various races of different religions now 
entertain towards each other would have become still more exacer- 
bated under foreign pressure, things generally would be rendered 
more chaotic, and the remedy prove worse than the disease. Should 
one or more Powers combined now undertake an intervention by 
force, the immediate result to the Christian races will be most 
disastrous, for their homes will become the battle-field. Should 
the Turks be defeated and the final problem of the government of 
these provinces fall to others, it is impossible to conceive how it 
can be solved excepting after wars in which the hatreds of these 
rival races and religions will find their vent. The Mahometans, 
who are of the same races as the Christians, will certainly never 
submit to be governed by their own peasantry, excepting after a 
furious resistance. Should these Christian serfs, who are even 
more uncivilized than their Mahometan masters, be victorious, 
the oppressed will become the more bitter oppressors, while they 
will still have rivals among the other Christian races for suprem- 
acy, unless, indeed, the strong hand of Russia be spread over them, 
which of all possible catastrophes is the one they most dread. 
Unfortunately, those who have been mainly instrumental in Eng- 
land in bringing matters to their present crisis do not seem yet to 
realize the harm that has been done, or the still greater evils that 
are to follow from a persistence in the policy, if policy it can be 
called, which they have forced upon the country. The sacrifice 
has already been made to Russia of everything that was gained 
during the Crimean War, for the Treaty of Paris has virtually be- 
come a dead letter, but the problem of good government for the 
Christian Slav is as far from solution as ever. In 1827 England 
expended blood and treasure for the sake of the Christian against 
the Turk. In 1854 she embarked in a sanguinary and costly war 
for the sake of the Turk against the Christian. In 1877 the Liberal 
party proposes to co-operate in a crusade on behalf of the Chris- 
tian against the Turk, in alliance with a people almost as barbarous 
and as fanatical as their Moslem enemy. As upon this occasion 
all purely political considerations have been excluded from the 
question, the war, if war there be, will be based on humanitarian 
and religious grounds. Experience has unhappily proved that the 
most terrible and sanguinary of all wars are those which have had 
for their justification the highest and holiest interests of humanity, 
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but never before in the history of such struggles could the fanati- 
cism by which they were inspired avail itself of the present en 
ginery of war. Never before, since the foundation of Christianity, 
have the soldiers of the Cross been formed into such gigantic 
armies, or been so splendidly trained, or supplied with such in- 
genious contrivances for the wholesale destruction of their fellow- 
creatures professing other religions; never before could the soldiers 
of the Crescent be summoned by telegraph from the most distant 
ends of the earth, and transported by railway and steamer to the 
battle-fields on which they were to die for their faith. 

The nineteenth century of Christian civilization has reserved 
for us the singular spectacle of Europe converted into an armed 
camp, and the nations of Christendom endeavoring to forget the 
feelings of jealousy, hatred, and distrust by which they are usually 
animated, in the effort to unite upon a common basis of race preju- 
dice and of religious intolerance. Should the war which now 
appears impending between Russia and Turkey really break out, 
it is impossible to foresee the magnitude of the disasters which 
may follow in its train, or the extent over which they may spread. 
That forty millions of Mahometans in India will escape the influ- 
ence of such a conflagration, and remain perfectly passive, is con- 
fidently believed in England ; but indications are not wanting, both 
in that country and Algeria, to prove that the Mussulman popula- 
tion is keenly alive to the progress of events in Turkey, and the 
more formidable the Christian coalition in Europe becomes, the 
more readily will one hundred and eighty millions of Moslems 
combine to meet it. Fortunately European nations are pausing, as 
the vast proportions which such a struggle might take are be- 
coming more clearly defined. There are disturbing socialistic ele- 
ments in the midst of them which cannot be ignored, and there 
are classes in almost-every Christian country ready to seize the 
opportunity for which they have long been watching, to rise also 
in the interests of humanity against those whom they consider as 
unjust and oppressive as the Turk. 

Thus it has become apparent that if the Christian nations of 
Europe are now shrinking from the anachronism of a bloody cru- 
sade against Islamism, their reluctance to precipitate such a catas- 
trophe does not spring from the moral progress which they have 
made, or from that broader and purer love for humanity which 
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should seek to shield it from such a calamity, but is suggested 
rather by their own conflicting interests, by their mutual jealousies 
and rivalries, by their dread of domestic revolutions which would 
be social and anti-Christian in their tendencies, and by the fear 
that the moral forces at their disposal may not be sufficiently 
cohesive to cope with those wielded by their Moslem adversaries, 
who will find in a religious war their strongest bond of union, and 
in the summons toa Djehad their surest guaranty against internal 
revolt, 
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Art. IV. — WiLuiAM Henry SEWARD.* 


THE common belief that no man can be wholly trusted when 
he writes the story of his own life is well founded. Like most 
of the opinions which men hold of mankind, it comes less from 
experience of others than from knowledge of ourselves. We feel, 
each and all of us, that we ourselves could not be trusted to give 
the world, or even our best friends, a simple, full, unbiassed reve- 
lation of our lives, inner and outer. We know, most of us, that in 
the telling of any incident of daily life of which we have been a 
part, the temptation, more or less strong or weak, arises to show 
ourselves at the best consistent with truth, to keep back anything 
that might make against us, and to give a little glow of color to 
what would else be a too cold and simple story. Few men are 
able to withstand this temptation wholly ; still fewer do not know 
it at all. But there are men who do not know it; men to whom 
self is out of mind, and before whose eyes truth always stands, 
their only guide, almost their only God. Such men, however, 
very rarely write their own biographies. For such men have 
rarely, we might say never, anything to say about themselves 
that the world would care to hear, or even that their own vanity 
might suggest that the world would wish to know,—a fact very 
significant and not wholly admirable, but rather derogatory to 
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those of whom the world does like to hear, and to the world itself; 
a fact encouraging to egoists, to all those men who like to have 
the world take them at their own valuation. Of this class are 
almost all writers, — whether of prose or poetry, whether in words 
or in music,— painters, sculptors; and of this class are states- 
men even. For it is the business of all these men, a work to 
which they are born, to impress themselves upon the world. The 
poet shows us human nature, not pure and simple, but as he 
sees it; the painter puts upon his canvas physical nature as it is 
thrown upon his brain. All creators put something of them- 
selves into their work. “I can’t see that in the landscape,” said 
the lady who overlooked Turner’s drawing. “Don’t you wish 
that you could, madam ?” was the painter’s reply. Of intellectual 
workers only the men of science are entirely free from this not 
ignoble egoism. They are only seekers, and do not expect them- 
selves to be sought. They search only for fact and law, and stand 
before Nature in the attitude of learners, mute except for asking 
what and why. The less there is of anything outside of Nature, 
the less there is of themselves, in the results of their labors, the 
better for the discovery of that truth, universal to the world and to 
all time, of which they are in search. Science seeks not to make, 
or really to do, but only to see, to know; it is merely a knowing. 
Exactness is its object, reason its method. Among all intellectual 
workers only scientific men have this receptiveness, this self-nega- 
tion. The very poet is not more self-asserting than the statesman. 
For not only is statesmanship not the science which some people 
seem to think it, but it is not even the art of ruling according to 
established law, either written law or the law of right. It is the 
art of using existing facts and controlling existing forces to effect 
the purpose of the ruler. According to the character of that 
purpose is the statesman noble or base; according to his methods 
is he great or petty. But noble or base, great or petty, he puts 
himself into his work; his work is himself made manifest in act 
and force. 

In the autobiography of a statesman, therefore, we cannot rea- 
sonably look for the absence of self-justification ; the most that we 
can ask is honesty, a frank revelation of himself, his purposes, and 
the reason of his action. We may hope to find something but not 
all of that which while he was a power in the state he was obliged 
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to conceal. For conceal he must, or at least withhold, or he would 
not rule fora day. Nor is he peculiar in this. All men conceal 
their thoughts, even the best, the purest, the most benevolent, 
the most trustworthy, the most candid. They do not tell all their 
thoughts, even to their most trusted friends, or of them. Jonathan 
and David will trust each other with their lives, their fortunes, 
and their honor, but not with all their thoughts. A man and his 
wife whose love is perfect, whose mutual confidence is unimpaired, 
whose purposes are one, keep from each other a part of their 
thoughts. It is inevitable that it should be so. It is a sad truth, 
but one which will not be disputed by any observant man who 
has even a moderate knowledge of the world, that if even friends 
and fellow-workers could see each other’s souls and know each 
other’s thoughts, not only while they are apart, but when they are 
together in an intercourse of perfect confidence and mutual respect, 
friendship would become impossible, and society would fall to 
pieces, — into as many pieces as there are individuals of which it 
is composed. Reserve is the very foundation of confidence and 
mutual respect. The difference between honesty and dishonesty, 
good faith and bad, in the intercourse of life, is not that the former 
tells ali and truly, and the latter only part or untruly; but that 
the former tells all and gives all that it professes to give, and that 
the latter professes to tell and to give what it keeps back, sinning 
with the sin of Ananias and Sapphira. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Seward’s eminently noble 
and useful life was ended before he had finished the Autobiography 
which, at the request of his family, he had begun. For, from what 
he had written of it before his death, and from the revelations of 
his letters written to his family and his nearest personal friends, 
we may infer with certainty that he would have dealt frankly with 
the world, and would have told us all that the most candid man 
could be expected to tell of his purposes, his methods, his feelings, 
and even of his thoughts. He would have had his reserves of 
course. No man is so without intellectual and moral shame that 
he goes forth with mind and soul unclothed. Some “ troublesome 
disguise ” he must put on except when he is quite alone. But we 
may be sure that if Mr. Seward had completed his record of his life, 
we should have known him thoroughly. Perhaps we do so now, 
so far as his nature and his motives are concerned. For this auto- 
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biography and these letters reveal him to us as a man not only of 
remarkable singleness of purpose, but of a rare candor and sim- 
plicity of soul. He did wear his heart upon his sleeve when daws 
were not by to peck it. To those whom he loved and trusted 
and who loved and trusted him he was singularly open-hearted. 
Such is not the general opinion in regard to him, but such will 
almost surely be the verdict of those who read the imperfect record 
of his life which is now laid before the world. And, moreover, it 
is manifest that no small part of his influence over men,and upon 
public affairs was due, on the one hand, to his candor in regard 
to himself, and on the other, to his charity toward others. For 
more than thirty years of his life Mr. Seward was a power in the 
land, active, formative, impelling. To no other one man of his 
generation is due so much of the present greatness and prosperity 
of the United States. That greatness and that prosperity have 
been achieved in the direct lines which he marked out and in large 
measure by the very means which he indicated. He was at one 
time, in the earliest years of his public life, almost in a minority 
of one. His career was an unceasing struggle. He did battle 
daily. He had hosts of bitter political enemies ; he was subjected 
to constant misapprehension and misconstruction, and he suffered 
all his life from personal misrepresentation and abuse. But his 
experience of the latter was invariably from the hands of strangers. 
Of those who were brought into personal contact with him, even 
as opponents, he made not personal enemies, but often personal 
friends. This was the result of his perfect candor, his good faith, 
and the kindliness of his nature. And yet it was his fate to be 
regarded during a great part of his life as a scheming demagogue, 
a man of bitter soul, unsparing enmity, and unscrupulous ambition ; 
how unjustly we shall see by glancing over the traces of his career. 

Early in his Autobiography Mr. Seward records that he had 
often reflected that, whatever care and diligence we exercise, our 
fortunes in life are beyond our control. Of the truth of this re- 
flection no reasonable man of any experience of the world will 
entertain a moment’s doubt. Whatever a man’s ability or inclina- 
tions may be, circumstances, of which opportunity and necessity are 
the most important, determine his career. Mr. Seward’s reflection 
was, indeed, brought to his mind by the remembrance that his 
course of life was not that which he had marked out for himself. 
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He tells us that until late in life judicial preferment was the aim 
of his ambition. He meant to be a lawyer, and he wished to be 
a judge. His early bias in this direction was caused by his obser- 
vation of the deference paid to his father as a justice of the peace. 
This, however, was a mere boyish fancy, the impulse of which 
would not long have acted even upon the youthful aspirations of 
such a man as he, had it not accorded with the great motive force 
of his nature. This was a love of justice ; not of that kind of jus- 
tice which warrants the apophthegm swmmum jus summa injuria, 
but that which consists in doing essential right to all men. It 
was for this that he longed for judicial power and place, — that he 
might defend the right, protect the weak, and give restoration to 
the injured. But although his mind was in a certain sense judi- 
cial, — judicial in its freedom from prejudice and from personal 
bias, even the bias of sympathy, which, however strongly felt, seems 
never to have blinded him to the perception, not only of essen- 
tial right and wrong, but of what on the widest view of every case 
seemed to be the best and most prudent course to be taken, — he 
was not juridical. He had too little deference for precedent to 
have become a good presiding officer in a court of record, at least 
without doing violence to his nature. He would have fretted under 
the legal restraints of the bench. His place in the attainment of 
justice was that of an advocate, the earnest and implacable, yet 
charitable foe of wrong ; for his charity was as great as his love of 
justice. He could not sit quietly and see wrong done, even under 
the forms of law, if it were done to others; but he could for- 
give the wrong-doer, and even seek and suggest the excuses that 
would palliate his wrong-doing. He was not a good hater. Such 
being his nature, and circumstances having very early in life 
drawn, almost forced, him into the field of politics, he became a 
statesman of large and liberal views, a leader in the great progres- 
sive movement of his age and country toward the elevation of the 
whole people, without distinction of condition, nativity, race, or 
prescriptive right of whatever kind, to all the benefits conferred 
by absolute freedom of personal action within the law, by absolute 
equality before the law, and by such education as should fit each 
man to hold and use these rights and advantages with benefit to 
himself and to the whole community. 

It is a remarkable fact in regard to our political men (unhappily 
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we cannot say our politicians without conveying with the word 
some of the taint with which it is penetrated) that so many of 
the more distinguished among them have been not only lawyers, 
but lawyers of rural birth and education. For whatever reason, 
our large cities have produced very few of the men who have 
exercised any great influence upon our public affairs. Almost all 
of these have come, if not from the agricultural districts, from the 
small towns which are the intellectual centres of such districts. 
Mr. Seward was not an exception to this general rule. He was 
born in a little village of not more than a dozen dwellings, almost 
in the centre of the State of New York, and he was first heard of 
as a young lawyer in Auburn; and in Auburn, when his public 
duties did not call him to Albany or to Washington, or when he 
was not travelling to satisfy that insatiable craving to study the 
world, physical as well as human, which never ceased but with 
his life, he lived as a practising lawyer until he became too impor- 
tant a personage to appear as attorney and counsel unless for a 
nation or an oppressed people. As a school-boy he began to think, 
—a rarer mental process even in the mature than is generally sup- 
posed,— and to develop that love of freedom and of liberty re- 
strained only by right and law which became the informing sen- 
timent of his whole life. He records how the performance of 
Addison’s “Cato” at a school exhibition, when he was too young 
to take part in the puerile representation, made him “a hater of 
military and imperial usurpation for life.” He completed his 
academic studies at Union College under Dr. Nott, whose liberal 
“broad-church” management of that institution made it such a 
refuge of young fellows driven out from other colleges by their 
stricter discipline, that it received and long retained the name in 
college circles of “Botany Bay.” The attempt of Dr. Nott to con- 
trol undergraduates only through the influence of their own self- 
respect had, we may be sure, the young Seward’s warmest sympathy. 
It must have commended itself wholly and warmly to a nature 
like his, and he records his memory of the manliness of spirit 
developed under the system of Dr. Nott. But he does not speak 
so highly of the system of instruction, which consisted chiefly in 
a cultivation of the memory under which much was forgotten as 
soon as learned. He justly says that this system was not peculiar 
to Union, and then makes another remark significant of his view 
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of the policy in all respects the wisest for America. “The error,” 
he says, appears to be “incidental to our system of education, 
which sacrifices a full and complete training of the individual to 
the important object of affording the utmost possible education to 
the largest number of citizens.” Whether the education possible 
under this system is the best that could be given even with such 
an end in view may be questioned; but that that end commended 
itself to his judgment in his later as well as in his earlier years 
there can be no doubt whatever. These were the ruling motives 
of his life, the fundamental principles of his political action, — 
war upon oppression in whatever form, and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the whole people ; all else was incidental to these or 
developed from them. 

This, view of education is very “ American”; and the sum of 
Mr. Sewatd’s opinions and feelings and mental traits made him a 
notably “ American” man. Capable of a very broad view of poli- 
tics, as well as of men and things, he habitually saw them with 
the eye of a man who had the welfare of his country close at 
heart, and to whom the good, the happiness, the hopes and wishes, 
and even the peculiarities, of the people around him were of the 
first importance. He was serenely indifferent to foreign criticism. 
It did not trouble him as it did others less self-contained and more 
sensitive ; although he studied it to learn from it, much however, it 
may be suspected, as if he had the leaden-eyed fas est ab hoste doceri 
in mind. And indeed foreign criticisms, particularly in politics 
and diplomacy, are rarely friendly. It was no mere sense of duty 
or of becomingness that placed Mr. Seward thus always on the 
“ American” side of every question, and tinged all his opinions 
with “ Americanism.” He had a genuine and lively sympathy 
with his countrymen of the “average” class ; and early in life he 
formed the opinion that in the long run they might be safely 
trusted with all political power. He also was not long in discover- 
ing that the prosperity of the United States and their progress to 
the power and station which they have since attained were possible 
by the wise use of their peculiar advantages, physical, political, 
and social, and a development of their peculiar traits, to the com- 
parative disregard of that which they had in common with the 
people of older political organizations in more thickly settled 
countries and on soil longer reclaimed. Hence his “ American- 
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ism” was not “native Americanism.” The party which was 
founded upon that one idea was a genuine outgrowth of true patri- 
otic feeling. It was an honest protest, put into action against the 
demagogism that used the ignorant emigrant, and was in turn 
used by him, for selfish purposes, the end of the bargain being 
political corruption and a low tone of social morals. It sought to 
make Tweeds and Fernando Woods impossible. Had it obtained 
control of the government long enough to have effected its pur- 
pose, it would have accomplished a certain good; and perhaps 
Tweed might have been impossible. But its patriotism was nar- 
row. It would probably have impaired the material prosperity of 
the country, and checked the development of its resources ; and it 
certainly would have introduced distinction of class, and have 
given us a body of citizens and laboring men of foreign birth who 
would have found themselves disfranchised, without a voice in a 
government professing to rest upon the principle of equal political 
and civil rights in all men. Those who believe that full citizen- 
ship and a voice in the government should be a privilege, and not 
the matter-of-course possession of every human being of legal age 
who is not in a prison or a madhouse, may still mourn the failure 
of “ native Americanism”; but Mr. Seward was not of their num- 
ber. His “ Americanism” welcomed the immigrant, and sought to 
“ Americanize” him as soon as possible, and as thoroughly as 
possible. His attitude upon this question subjected him to the 
charge of demagogism on the part of many honest people, some 
of whom, at least, changed their opinion both of his policy and his 
good faith in the light of the events of subsequent years. He was 
thought to be bidding for the votes of citizens of foreign birth. 
Those who imputed this motive to him ought at least to have 
remembered what we may be sure he knew well and never forgot, 
that the bulk of our immigrant citizens was always to be found 
acting with the political party to which he during his whole life 
was in opposition. His policy upon this question was indicated 
clearly, unmistakably, in his first message as governor of New York 
in 1839, long before the “Know-Nothing” party was thought of, 
and in the treatment of a subject entirely aloof from the political 
notion upon which that party was founded. Discussing the sub- 
ject of railways and canals to connect the great seaport of the 
country with the West through the great State of which, at the age 
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of thirty-eight years, he found himself the first magistrate, he put 
forth views which his son and biographer has thus summarized : — 


“ America is a land of latent, unappropriated wealth ; the minerals 
under its soils are not more truly wealth hidden and unused than are 
its vast capabilities and resources, material, political, social, and moral. 
Two streams that come from the Old World, in obedience to great 
natural laws, are pouring into it daily fresh, invigorating energies. 
One of these streams is the surplus capital of Europe. The other is 
the surplus labor of the world. Both steadily increase in volume and 
velocity. It is idle to try to roll back their tide. It is wise to accept 
them and to use them. Instead of delaying about one great line of 
communication from the sea to the lakes, rather open three, — through 
the centre of the State, through its northern counties, and through its 
southern ones. Instead of vainly seeking to exclude the immigrant, 
rather welcome him to our ports, speed him on his Western way, share 
with him our political and religious freedom, tolerate his churches, 
establish schools for his children, and so assimilate his principles, his 
habits, manners, and opinions, to our own. In a word, open as far as 
possible to all men of whatever race all paths for the improvement of 
their condition, as well as for their mental and moral culture.” 


This was all; but it was enough. He lived long enough to see 
the logic of events rapidly prove and illustrate the wisdom of his 
policy, and to know that no considerable number of his fellow- 
citizens, however purely “ American” in birth and feeling, would 
think of adopting the “ Know-Nothing” theory of exclusion sooner 
than they would have returned to the early New England practice 
of making church-membership a condition of full citizenship. In 
this same message he also recognized the soundness and the wis- 
dom of the views in regard to the vast importance to New York 
of all means of transportation through the State, and particularly 
of the Erie Canal, which were set forth with a far-reaching vision 
and a splendid confidence that provoked derision from shorter- 
sighted men by Samuel B. Ruggles, since recognized as our most 
eminent practical political economist and statistician ; and he and 
Mr. Ruggles both lived to see the views and plans which the one 
projected and the other approved much more than sustained by 
the conversion of glittering probabilities into facts of solid gold; 
and to see this they did not have to live very long. 

. Mr. Seward’s sagacity,— and he was notably sagacious, — and 
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his habit of looking at all questions of state from a practical 
point of view, led him, no less than his hatred of oppression and 
his love of his fellow-men, however humble, to take a view of 
slavery which was in entire accordance with his views upon that 
of immigration. He not only detested slavery as a cruel wrong to 
the negro, but he saw in it a permanent element of political weak- 
ness, an active cause of social demoralization, and the means of a 
fictitious prosperity which was sure to end in poverty and ruin. 
The negroes were here, and here they must remain. Would we or 
would we not, they were a part of our social fabric; for they were 
men. Deprived of the rights of men, under a government pro- 
fessing to be founded upon the inalienable rights of man, they 
were an element constantly working toward destruction. His 
dogma of the “irrepressible conflict” between freedom and slav- 
ery which brought down upon him such fierce denunciation, in 
the free States hardly less than in the slave, was in fact only the 
foundation of a fundamental moral truth exemplified and illus- 
trated in all history, a truth which has its foundations in man’s 
reason and man’s nature. He saw it, and with that boldness which, 
no less than his candor, was a part of his own nature, he uttered 
it in a happy phrase that became a watchword and a battle-cry in 
one of the grandest and most terrible conflicts of opinion and 
material force that the world has ever beheld. 

Mr. Seward’s position in regard to slavery was a peculiar one. 
Politic although he was, a statesman, and not unskilled in state- 
craft, he was yet a man of sentiment; and of all his sentiments 
none, not even love of family and friends, was stronger than his 
hatred of slavery. He really hated it; hated it with an enduring, 
remorseless, unrelenting hatred. He was determined to give it no 
peace, but to hunt it down as if it were a wild and bloody beast. 
His whole life reveals this. His hatred began when he was a 
school-boy. And yet he never was an Abolitionist, never took his 
position openly among those who made antislavery agitation the 
chief purpose of their public lives. But in this there was neither 
inconsistency nor cowardice. His sagacity and his practical view 
of all affairs showed him that he could champion freedom better 
with his strength buckled within the belt of law than with it loose 
relaxed in the free fighting of agitation. As his biographer pic- 
turesquely represents his position, he did not take his place among 
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the pioneers who straggle forward hacking and hewing at what- 
ever comes in their way, winning no battles although they open 
the way for battles to be won. But he was one of the chief 
leaders of the disciplined army that first stood fast like a great 
reserve, and finally swept on to grand and forever irreversible 
victory. Of the service that he rendered the cause of freedom by 
his forbearance, his unresenting endurance of misrepresentation, 
vilification and wrong, his refusal to be tempted without the 
bounds of law, there can hardly be too high an estimate. To him, 
chiefly, was it due that the final break between the slave power 
and the free, and the immediately succeeding civil war, were post- 
poned until the free States had reached the needful degree of 
moral tension to make them willing or at least ready to stand up 
boldly in the conflict. As it was, the rupture came almost too 
soon, and had not the essential question been mixed with one of 
patriotism and national existence, there would have been a repeti- 
tion of compromise. The free States were like Capulet’s serving- 
man Sampson, and would not bite their thumbs at the slave States 
unless they had the law on their side. And at last the time came 
when they had it. The slave States were in the wrong, or seemed 
to the free States to beso, and at least they were in the wrong 
of an attempted destruction of the government of which only a 
few months before they had endeavored to get the control at the 
ballot-box, and gallantly although they fought, the government 
sustained by the free North was too strong for them. Now they 
were forced into this wrongful initiative chiefly by the forbearance 
of Mr. Seward. Had he chosen to do so, he might have brought 
on the rupture long before, or at least have hastened it; but he 
saw that the time had not yet come, and he saw, moreover, the 
inestimable importance of placing the slave States in the position of 
aggressors, and therefore, while he remained the determined foe of 
slavery itself and of the political system and party by which it was 
protected, he still observed a certain restraint, he advised forbear- 
ance and a keeping within the law, and he remained as far as 
possible upon terms of friendly personal intercourse with the 
representatives of the slaveholding States. Nor was there in his 
course upon this question the least duplicity. 

Although he may have been silent as to his opinions in regard 
to future events, and as to the modes of action he should advise, he 
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never concealed his feeling toward slavery or his purpose to with- 
stand its extension at all hazards. He never curried favor with 
the slaveholders at Washington, or bid for slaveholding favor or 
slaveholding votes in any way. On the contrary, notwithstanding 
his respect for the law, and his determination to keep within the 
bounds of the Constitution, he added to his dogma of the “ irre- 
pressible conflict” that of the “higher law,” —a higher law, that 
is, than the Constitution of the United States. Truly, if a trumpet 
were ever blown with a not uncertain sound, it was that with 
which he from time to time roused up and heartened the ever- 
increasing band which was slowly but surely moving upon the last 
stronghold of slavery. Neither friend nor foe could mistake his 
meaning. There might have been reasonable objection, if not to 
the doctrine of a “ higher law,” at least that the proclamation of such 
a law did not become the lips of a Senator of the United States, 
whose very senatorial office and functions were the creation of the 
Constitution; it might have been said that before proclaiming 
such a law he should have laid aside his senatorship, because, 
however it might be with a private man, for a Senator of the 
United States there could be no higher law than the Constitution 
of the United States; but, however just this criticism, there could 
have been no misunderstanding by the slaveholders of the fellness 
of his purpose. And there was none. They recognized in him 
their most dreadful enemy. But with their enmity —we can 
hardly say their hatred — there was mingled, if not a feeling of 
awe, a very profound respect. At the ordinary agitators, however 
skilful and inflammatory, they could rave and storm, and threaten 
them with pistol and bowie-knife, and, when they caught them, 
coat them with tar and feathers; but this quiet, clear-headed, law- 
abiding man, respecting himself, always respecting others, never 
giving personal offence to others and himself refusing to be offended, 
— what could be done with him? Nothing. With all his self- 
respect and his consciousness of his own power, he had no offensive 
egotism ; he gave no provocation to personal enmity by personal 
bitterness ; and the fate that fell upon Charles Sumner he escaped. 
Even to the end he remained upon terms of personal intercourse 
with the leading representatives of slavery at Washington. For 
not only did he refrain himself from giving them ground of per- 
sonal offence, but he showed them unmistakably that he would not 
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be provoked into personal retort by personality, but he would keep 
himself to the question in the abstract. It is told of him — but not 
in the book before us, which brings his life down only to the year 
1846 — that one day a Southern Senator, irritated beyond endurance 
at Seward’s calm but relentless manner of treating a question con- 
nected with slavery, rose and poured out upon him a sudden 
volley of bitter personal vituperation. When the Southerner had 
taken his seat, Seward rose, but did not reply ; he walked quietly 
and firmly toward his assailant. The Senate was mute with ex- 
pectation, almost with apprehension. Was Seward at last driven 
from his self-possession? Was there to be a personal scene, a per- 
sonal. insult, perhaps a personal conflict, in the Chamber? When 
Seward reached his still excited opponent, who looked at him in 
wonder and uncertainty, he extended his hand toward the other’s 
desk, upon which lay a small box, and blandly said, “ Senator, will 
you give me a pinch of snuff?” And so he snuffed the man and 
his bitter speech out into utter darkness. What could be done 
with a man who feared no one, hated no one, who broke no laws, 
even those of social courtesy, and who, with a calm consciousness 
of personal dignity, would not be offended, and who yet was 
steadily although slowly making. arrangements for your utter 
political extinguishment, the removal of your social candlestick 
out of its place forever! Truly a most perplexing and impracti- 
cable person. The enemies of such men have only the alternative 
of overcoming them by argument or some more peaceful contriv- 
ance, or killing them. Nowin Mr. Seward’s case the slaveholders 
could not do the first, and the last would not on the whole have 
been a very serviceable way of getting rid of him, such are the 
prejudices of modern society. 

The irrepressible conflict went on; the higher law asserted itself; 
the great crisis was at last no longer to be put off by whatever 
skill or whatever endurance. And when it came, he to whom all 
eyes had been turned for years as the man who in such a con- 
tingency was to be at the head of affairs was put aside in favor of 
one almost unknown, and one altogether untrained for the duties 
of such a place in such an emergency. It is not too much to say 
that the whole civilized world was surprised and dissatisfied when 
the Republican Convention of 1860 did not nominate Mr. Seward 
to the Presidency. And this failure to meet the expectations of 
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the world, foes as well as friends, was due entirely to one of those 
manifestations of personal pique, which have so often had an influ- 
ence upon the fate of nations. It was by the hands of a former 
friend and for many years a fast ally, that Mr. Seward saw the 
crown of his life petulantly snatched from him and given to— no 
matter whom, if not to’ him —but to one who had done nothing to 
merit it, and who was so unknown to the majority of his country- 
men that his identity had to be explained to them. When Horace 
Greeley announced to his former political partners that “the firm 
of Seward, Weed, and Greeley was dissolved,” Mr. Weed doubtless 
saw that he meant mischief; Mr. Seward probably did not give 
that view of the matter much thought. And evidently he, with all 
his sagacity, had been as much surprised as any one when he found 
that Horace Greeley, by profession philanthropist and journalist, 
hungered after office. With much undisciplined mental force, 
with a power of direct utterance on paper which compelled atten- 
tion, with many vague, inchoate, shifting views as to social and 
political science, and a genuine hatred of slavery, Horace Greeley 
was probably the most unfit man for official life that could be 
found in his party ; and yet he wanted to be a Senator, longed to 
be a Cabinet Minister, and pined to be President. Probably no two 
men knew his unfitness for any executive or legislative position so 
well as Mr. Seward and Mr. Weed, except one other, Charles A. 
Dana, who had been managing editor of the “ Tribune” during the 
years while it was becoming a power in the land; and his political 
partners did not encourage him in his aspirations. But at last he 
would be put off no longer, and he broke with them in a huff. To 
the workings of his personal spleen was due the defection from 
Mr. Seward at Chicago which made his nomination impossible. 
Here he was at the end of his career, and that which the world 
looked upon as his, according to all the laws of fitness and desert, 
was given to another, and to one of whom the world knew nothing. 
That the disappointment was great for him as well as for others 
cannot be doubted ; it must have carried with it a sense of wrong. 
But it bred no bitterness in Seward’s soul. Erelong it was known 
that he had accepted the post of Secretary of State under his 
obscure and uncultured rival, whose success was the most open 
political affront that could have been offered to him. For the 
first time he accepted an office by executive appointment. Only 
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once before, early in his career, — in fact, early in his life, so long 
before as 1828,—he had sought the appointment of Surrogate ; 
and although he did not receive it, he found, in the seeking of it, 
that office-holding or office-seeking would not comport with his 
manner of political thought and action. “I saw at once,” he says, 
“how much the desire or the holding of such a place tended to 
compromise my personal independence, and I resolved, thence- 
forth, upon no considerations other than the safety of the State 
ever to seek or accept a trust conferred by executive authority. 
That case occurred later, when I, with extreme reluctance, and 
from convictions of public duty, took the office of Secretary of 
State at the beginning of the civil war, and filled it until the 
restoration of peace.” Of the value of his counsels, his sagacity, 
and his long experience, to the raw and entirely untrained and in- 
experienced man who found himself in the chair in which he had 
himself expected to see Mr. Seward, the estimate can hardly be 
too high, nor of their value to the nation. There were other men 
who would have made at least as efficient and admirable a Presi- 
dent as Mr. Lincoln was; but it is safe to say that there was not 
another man who could have filled the office of Secretary of State 
as Mr. Seward did. Our foreign relations became perplexing and 
full of danger to a degree before unimaginable ; and with them was 
complicated the management of public opinion at home. For this 
task Mr. Seward had just the union of political sagacity and po- 
litical experience, of directness in purpose and state-craft in method, 
of tact, of imperturbability, of untiring good-nature, that was re- 
quired. His despatches did not quite please the diplomatists or 
the political censors of European nations, and particularly those of 
Great Britain. And one reason of this was that they were written, 
and necessarily written, with one eye at home and the other abroad. 
They effected their purpose. They maintained the dignity of the 
country even in its darkest, most distracted hour; and, supported 
and enforced by the tact and skill of Mr. Adams, they carried us 
safely through our perils from those who loved us not abroad 
and put the government in no peril at home. The British 
political censors never tired of accusing Mr. Seward of a sort of 
bad faith in the Trent affair. According to them he should have 
hastened to give up the Confederate Commissioners before they 
had been asked for. But Mr. Seward knew that, in the state of 
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feeling among his countrymen against the British government and 
governing classes, to do that would have put Mr. Lincoln’s gov- 
ernment in immediate peril. He knew from the beginning, we may 
be sure, that the Commissioners would be given up; but he post- 
poned their surrender until the last moment, that excitement might 
have time to subside, and that cool reason might be heard; and 
when he gave them up, although he addressed the British Minister, 
he used all the ingenuity in his power to work out a series of 
reasons that would satisfy, not the British government, but his 
own countrymen, of the necessity and rightfulness of compliance 
with the demands of a government which was then hated at the 
North even more than that of Jefferson Davis. The whole record 
of Mr. Seward’s life shows him to have been eminently a magnani- 
mous and faithful man, and never were his magnanimity or his 
faithfulness to the right and to his country put to severer test than 
when he was called upon to accept the position of Secretary of 
State under Mr. Lincoln. 

This imperfect appreciation of his life must be closed without a 
consideration of its private side, where he appears always admira- 
ble, even charming, always lovable and loving. His wife and his 
children were constantly in his thoughts as in his heart, and his 
friendship was firm, warm, and lasting. There was in him a very 
high and delicate sense of honor, and he always held himself far 
above any position or office which he filled. That he sometimes 
used politic means for politic ends in no way justly taints his fame 
with duplicity or with any other craft than state-craft. He was 
the leader of an army in a great contest ; and such leaders must 
use, and always have used, even spies and deserters and traitors. 
No man ever said truly that Mr. Seward had deceived him to his 
wrong. On the contrary, his effort was constantly toward open- 
ness and candor and kindliness in political affairs. His view of 
affairs was always a high-minded one, as well as broad and gener- 
ous. His natural tendency and his long experience of public life 
made him a true statesman, and he was one whose greatness be- 
comes more impressive as time bears us away from him, and we 
look upon his life not in detail but in its full proportions. 

RicHARD GRANT WHITE. 
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Art. V.—ENGuisH ArcTic EXPEDITION. 


WHEN it was announced that the English government, which 
had for years left the matter of Arctic exploration to the Germans, 
Scandinavians, Austrians, Russians, and Americans, was about to 
send out an expedition, the greatest interest was awakened, as 
it was a field in which the English had been particularly dis- 
tinguished. They had been identified with Arctic exploration 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth. In the search for Sir John 
Franklin they had explored a large part of the Polar area; the 
most extensive sledge-journeys had been made by them; and as 
several of their most able Arctic commanders were still living to 
advise with, it was universally felt that an expedition would now 
be despatched which in the completeness of its equipment and the 
character of its officers and men would be unsurpassed by any 
expedition that had ever been sent into the Arctic seas. 

This expectation was fulfilled. The British government, with 
a most commendable liberality in expenditure, bringing to its aid 
everything which science or past experience could suggest, fit- 
ted out two steam-vessels, the Alert and the Discovery, and, that 
nothing might be wanting in the management of an expedition, 
the object of which was geographical exploration and the acqui- 
sition of scientific knowledge, an experienced Arctic explorer, 
Captain, now Sir George Nares, was recalled from the command 
of the scientific expedition of the Challenger, and put at the head 
of this new expedition for Polar research and discovery. 

How fully the government had performed its part will appear 
by quoting Sir George Nares’s language, publicly uttered before his 
departure. “No similar expedition,” he said, “ has ever quitted the 
shores of this or of any other country as fully prepared as we 
are”; adding, “Now that England has resolved to take part in 
these enterprises, success is certain.” Nor was this expectation 
confined to England. The venerable geographer, M. Vivien de 
Saint Martin, when referring in his “ Année Géographique ” to the 
expedition, said : “ In its organization, so distinguished by foresight 
and prudence, no less than by the scientific acquirements and 
practical ability of the officers who are to conduct it, this expe- 
dition is one that justifies our indulging in the very highest hopes. 
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This time, at last, a European flag will perhaps float over the 
Pole.” 

The expedition was directed to continue two years; to attempt 
to gain the highest northern latitude, and, if possible, to reach the 
Pole. It returned in one year; and when the telegraphic despatch 
from Sir George Nares appeared, “ Pole impracticable, no land to 
the north, expedition otherwise successful,” there was a general feel- 
ing of disappointment. It was felt that an expedition from which 
so much had been anticipated had failed to accomplish its object, 
and the desire was wide-spread for more particular information. 

We have now all the essential details in an elaborate report by 
Sir George Nares, which, with other communications on the part of 
individual officers that have appeared, enables us to review the 
voyage and its results. The vessels reached Upernavik* in Baf- 
fin’s Bay, the farthest northern settlement, in July, 1875, and from 
thence, being steamers, they forced their way through the middle 
ice of Baffin’s Bay, a passage generally dreaded by mariners, get- 
ting through it to Cape York, and in five days after leaving Uper- 
navik both vessels anchored in Port Foulk, in Smith’s Channel, at 
the entrance to Smith’s Sound, the best-known station for winter- 
quarters, and, as Sir George Nares calls it, “the elysium of the 
Arctic region.” From Port Foulk they crossed the channel to the 
westward, reaching Cape Sabine, which lies at the entrance of 
Smith Sound, and from thence through the Sound, they had a long 
and continued struggle with heavy ice-floes, demanding incessant 
watchfulness and the most skilful seamanship. Sir George Nares 
was in the crow’s-nest literally day and night during this perilous 
passage. Off Cape Victoria both vessels were run into the pack, 
with the expectation of steaming their way through it, but became 
hopelessly beset, and were in imminent peril by the rapid advance 
of an iceberg towards the floes to which they were attached, the 
advancing mass tearing its way through the surface ice, so that 
preparations had at once to be made for a severe nip by unship- 
ping the rudder and screw of each vessel, and the Alert narrowly 
escaped being crushed to pieces. Whilst Hall, in the Polaris, 
sailed almost without obstruction up to 82° 16’ N. lat., they were 





* In the prefixed Circumpolar Map of the Arctic the places referred to in the 
article, the positions where the vessels wintered, and the discoveries made, will be 
found. 
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twenty-five days in making their way along the west side of 
Smith Sound from Cape Sabine to Discovery Bay, a distance only 
of about two hundred and fifty miles; both vessels, to use the lan- 
guage of Sir George Nares, “ dodging about as best they could, tak- 
ing advantage of every change in their favor,” the Discovery, as 
well as the Alert, having several hair-breadth escapes. “The con- 
stant movement,” says Sir George, “of heavy ice-floes nipping 
together with great force, like the closing of a gigantic pair of scis- 
sors, between which, if once caught, our vessels would have been in- 
stantly crushed, kept us in constant anxiety and necessitated inces- 
sant watchfulness and labor on the part of both officers and crew.” 

Without pursuing further the details of this arduous passage, 
it will be sufficient to say that upon reaching Lady Franklin 
Sound they found upon its northern shore a well-protected har- 
bor for the Discovery, where she remained until the return of the 
expedition ; whilst the Alert, seizing a favorable opportunity, pro- 
ceeded onward to Cape Union, the farthest northern point seen by 
Dr. Hayes, in 1866, and succeeded, by the 1st of September, in 
getting around the northeast coast of Grant Land to 82° 27’ N. 
lat., the farthest point ever reached by a vessel. Here a view was 
had from an elevation of three hundred feet; and it was found 
that President Land, which was supposed to have been seen from 
the Polaris, trending poleward, does not exist, nor was any land to 
be seen to the north; “but,” says Sir George, “we had arrived on 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean, finding it exactly opposite to an open 
Polar Sea.” It being impossible to get any farther, the only alterna- 
tive was adopted of securing the vessel behind a protecting barrier 
of ice, where, though thoroughly embayed by the pack, she was 
fairly protected; for the heavy ice outside of her grounded in 
twelve fathoms, and she remained there securely until the return 
of the expedition. 

During the autumn sledge-journeys frera the Alert were made 
along the coast of Grant Land to the westward as high as 82° 44’ 
N. lat. The broken masses of ice pressed up against the coast were 
in some places thirty feet high, and the snow-drifts in the valleys 
rendered the travelling very slow and difficult. The fall of snow 
was so enormous that the men had to draw their sledges through it 
up to their knees,’ and frequently up to their waists. On four 
occasions the sledges, with their cargoes, broke through the ice ; 
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the men fell through it frequently, and out of a party of twenty- 
one, eight were severely frost-bitten and three suffered amputation. 

In October an attempt was made by a sledge-party to communi- 
cate with the Discovery, but it was without success. A long Are- 
tic winter then followed, with an unparalleled duration of darkness 
for one hundred and forty-two days, during which the severest cold 
yet known was experienced. In the Alert, in March, it was as 
low as 73° below zero, and in the Discovery, at the same time, it 
reached 70° below zero. 

The winter was not one of idleness. Notwithstanding the in- 
tensity of the cold, magnetic, meteorological, and other scientific 
observations were kept up, an observatory having been erected 
upon the shore ; a school for the instruction of the less educated 
of the men was regularly held; scientific lectures and theatrical 
entertainments were given, in which both officers and men partici- 
pated ; and by these means, with the daily routine of duties and 
the excellent discipline that was maintained, the depressing effect 
of being deprived of the light and heat of the sun for nearly five 
months was averted, and this period was passed with “much cheer- 
fulness and contentment.” 

On the 12th of March a sledge-party was again despatched to 
communicate with the Discovery, but was compelled to return, as 
one of the number, Christian Peterson, the well-known Danish 
interpreter of many previous expeditions, became so exhausted 
that nothing could keep him warm. He was badly frost-bitten in 
the feet, both of which had to be amputated, and he died a few 
months afterwards. This journey was resumed, and after an 
arduous effort the Discovery was reached on the 26th of March. 
Her crew had passed a comparatively comfortable winter, and 
whilst the region around the Alert was almost barren of animal 
life, they had succeeded, in the Discovery, in obtaining thirty-six 
musk-oxen. 

In April several sledge-parties started for exploration, — one 
from the Alert in the direction of the Pole, under Commander 
Markham; one from the same vessel under Commander Aldrich, 
to explore the coast of Grant Land to the northward and west- 
ward ; and one from the Discovery, to explore the northwest and 
northern shores of Greenland, under Commander Beaumont; with 
many minor expeditions from both vessels. 
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In Commander Markham’s expedition across the Polar Sea 
north, in the direction of the Pole, the men had not only to draw 
their sledges, but two heavy boats, fifteen and twenty feet long, 
over rugged floes of ice, separated by ridges sometimes thirty feet 
high, —to make their way over the débris of the pack ice broken 
up by the previous summer, and refrozen during the winter into 
chaotic rugged masses of angular blocks, from forty to fifty feet 
high, and of every possible shape. They had frequently to cut 
their way with picks through great hummocks ; and such were the 
contortions"and checks that they had frequently to go five times 
over the same ground, so that, in making a distance of seventy- 
three miles towards the Pole, they actually travelled over two 
hundred and seventy-six miles. Each man had to drag two hun- 
dred and thirty-six pounds, and to work from ten to twelve hours 
a day, and as they could pull but a few feet at a time, they were 
able to make but from one mile and a quarter to two miles and 
three quarters a day. They were absent on this expedition, en- 
gaged in this incessant labor, for two months and a half; and to 
add to their trials, the scurvy broke out amongst them, so that, 
when relief reached them, out of seventeen of the party, only five 
were able to drag the sledges. They succeeded in getting to 83° 
20' 26" N. lat, — the farthest northern point ever reached by man, 
or about four hundred miles from the Pole. 

The outbreak of the scurvy, and the fact that, in consequence of 
the slowness of their progress, they had reached the utmost limit 
of their provisions, made their return indispensable. Had it been 
possible even then to have extended their journey, and had the 
ice, upon their return, broken up as the summer approached, it 
may be doubted if they would ever have reached the vessel, 
hampered as they were with boats. In the return of the Austrian 
expedition in sledges and boats, with the aid of dogs, during the 
months of May, June, and July, 1874, they found, after two months 
of incessant labor, that the distance between them and their aban- 
doned ship was only two German miles ; a fact which will impress 
the reader with the great difference between sledging over land or 
along the line of a coast, and attempting to penetrate the Polar 
Ocean, where, for safety, boats must be taken. 

Commander Beaumont’s sledge-party along the north coast of 
Greenland were beset with like difficulties. Enormous blocks of 
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polar ice had been pressed against the shore, making the travelling 
a matter of incessant labor, so that seven days were occupied in 
moving only twenty miles. The scurvy also broke out with them ; 
and when they came in, three only — Commander Beaumont, the 
quartermaster, and another — were able to draw the sledges. The 
western sledge-party, under Commander Aldrich, found the same 
heavy ice extending along the coast of Grant Land. They were 
also attacked by the scurvy, Commander Aldrich being the only 
one who escaped, and relief fortunately reached them the last day 
that most of them were able to travel. + 

Commander Aldrich explored a line of coast for two hundred 
and thirty miles west of the spot where the Alert wintered, — 
ninety miles of which trends northwesterly to Cape Columbia, the 
name given to the extreme northern cape, 83° 7’ N. lat., 70° 30’ W. 
long. ; thence westward for sixty miles to 79° W. long., and from 
there gradually south to 82° 16’ N. lat. and 84° 33’ W. long., with 
no indication of land extending from there either westward or 
northward. 

Commander Beaumont, with his sledge-party, traced the north- 
west and northern coast of Greenland from Polaris Bay to a point 
east of what has been called Mount May, in 82° 40’ N. lat., 50° 40’ 
W. long., where he sighted the farthest northern land seen in the 
expedition in 82° 54’ N. lat. and 48° 33’ W. long. (Cape Britannia 
and Mount Albert), and found that the Greenland coast runs from 
Mount May, in a southeasterly direction, to below the eighty-second 
parallel of north latitude ; whilst Lieutenant Archer explored Lady 
Franklin’s Bay, and Lieutenant Fulford and Dr. Coppinger, Peter- 
man’s Fiord and its vicinity. 

The result of these expeditions has been that the coast of Grant 
Land has been explored from Robeson’s Channel westward for a 
distance of about two hundred and fifty miles, leaving about four 
hundred miles unknown, between Aldrich’s farthest point west 
and the nearest known land, Ireland’s Eye. The north coast of 
Greenland has been discovered for about one hundred miles, leavy- 
ing unknown five hundred miles, from Beaumont’s farthest to the 
farthest point ascertained by the expedition of Koldeway, Cape 
Bismark, on the east coast of Greenland,— the entire explora- 
tion east and west extending over thirty-eight degrees of lon- 
gitude. All this was accomplished against the most formidable 
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obstacles and under circumstances about as trying as have ever 
fallen to the lot of Arctic discoverers. The patience, cheerfulness, 
courage, and perseverance displayed alike by officers and men in 
accomplishing the work of these expeditions entitle them to the 
unqualified praise of the entire geographical world. 

In addition to these labors the western coast of Smith Sound 
was surveyed and accurately delineated to the Polar Sea. The ice- 
formation upon the shores of what Sir George Nares has denomi- 
nated the Paleocrystic Sea were carefully studied. The evidence 
of the luxuriant vegetation which is now known to have existed 
in the Arctic regions in a past period of the world’s history has 
been traced as high up as the eighty-second parallel of north lati- 
tude,—a deposit of coal, equal to that of Wales, having been 
found three miles from where the Discovery wintered, with the 
impression of leaves on the overlying shale. The meteorological 
observations were extensive and valuable, and a very complete 
series of magnetic observations were taken at the two stations. 
A very full collection of plants has been made, and the zodlogy 
of the region has been thoroughly investigated ; the distribution 
of animal life upon the land and in the water has been care- 
fully studied, and crustaceans have been brought up from a depth 
of seventy fathoms, at the farthest northern point reached by 
Markham. 

By the geographer and man of science the voyage will be pro- 
nounced a most important and successful one. Mr. Clements L. 
Markham, the editor of the “Geographical Magazine,” declares it 
to be the most successful Arctic expedition that ever left the 
shores of England, achieving, he says, an amount of valuable work 
such as has never been equalled, in face of the appalling hardships 
and difficulties that were encountered. On the other hand, it has 
been severely criticised both in England and in this country. The 
complaint made is, that, in view of the perfection of its outfit, 
and the great expense incurred, it did not accomplish more ; that 
it did not remain, in accordance with the orders given by the 
Admiralty, until the end of another year; that the outbreak of the 
scurvy and the great extent of it was owing toa neglect of the 
ordinary preventives, especially upon the sledge expeditions, and 
that the most judicious method of sledging was not adopted. 
Much of this fault-finding, so far as it has fallen under our ob- 
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servation, has been by writers whose productions show that they 
have but a very limited acquaintance with what is known respect- 
ing the Arctic,—a remark not meant to apply to Dr. Hayes, Dr. 
Rae, and others, of Arctic experience. A leading English journal, 
the “Saturday Review,” went so far as to declare that the principal 
officers in command had no heart in the work; that they went 
because they were appointed, and returned as speedily as they 
could. To us, on this side of the Atlantic, this appears to be 
exceedingly unjust. Judging only by what is known to the 
world, but little, if anything, more could have been accomplished 
by remaining another year with crews disabled by scurvy. The 
results of the extensive Russian expeditions, and of many others, 
show that there is a limit as to the time within which men can 
be kept in the Arctic. The effect of great cold is very depressing 
in its influence, for, though stimulating at first, it gradually lessens 
the muscular action, enfeebles the power of the will, and produces 
depression, languor, and a desire for rest; so that two years, at the 
farthest, is the limit to which men can be usefully employed in 
the Arctic. Attacked as extensively as the crews were in this 
voyage by scurvy, they would, had they remained, have been 
incapable of har labor, and the wise and true course, therefore, 
was to return at the first available opportunity. Sir George Nares’s 
decision in this respect has been approved by the Admiralty, and 
will be approved by all who are familiar with the history of 
Arctic exploration. 

We have little to say upon the subject of scurvy. It has 
broken out where lime-juice was used and where every other pre- 
caution possible was taken; whilst there have been extensive 
sledge-expeditions, where no lime-juice at all was used, that were 
wholly free from it. As respects the sledging, the whole arrange- 
ment for it was devised before the vessels left England, by Sir 
Leopold McClintock, who has had more experience in sledge- 
travelling than any living Arctic explorer, and Sir George Nares, 
who carried it out, had himself great experience in this mode of 
travelling in the expeditions of the Resolute and the Intrepid, 
1852-53. It is also to be borne in mind that the expeditions 
around Grant Land and Greenland found the sea along the coast 
covered with broken-up masses of ice of immense thickness unlike 
anything hitherto seen in the Arctic, except by McClure, Collinson, 
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and Meacham off Banks and Prince Patrick’s Islands, and we 
have already pointed out what the party had to encounter that 
attempted to reach the Pole. 

Sir George Nares, in a very able paper read before the Royal 
Geographical Society, has given his views of the condition of the 
Polar Ocean, with the conclusion that all further attempts by the 
way of Smith Sound are useless, and that the region between 
Spitzbergen and Franz Joseph’s Land has now become the most 
interesting neighborhood for exploration; with which Dr. Peter- 
man, the eminent geographer of Gotha, concurs. Sir George is of 
opinion that Greenland does not extend much farther north than 
the latitude to which Beaumont traced it. He is certain that they 
were on the borders of a large sea, which is covered by ice during 
winter. Whether it extends to or across the Pole he does not 
assume to determine, but thinks that it may safely be predicted 
that a very broad opening or large sea exists from Cape Columbia, 
the farthest northern point of Grant Land; and this opening or 
sea he believes extends as far as the Pole. In the summer, he 
says, there is a thaw over the whole Arctic Sea; the ice breaks up, 
and is subject to motion from the winds and currents ; about the 
first week in July the whole of the pack begins to drive back- 
wards and forwards, according to the wind and current, — its 
main course being to the outlets, through which it escapes from 
the Polar Basin in small quantities, and this state of things con- 
tinues until the end of September, when the increasing frost 
cements the contending masses of ice, and by the end of October 
the whole Polar Sea is again frozen, breaking only occasionally 
with the tidal currents. He further states, that, as there is a con- 
stant formation of ice during seven months of the year, it more 
than equals the melting or decay during the other five months ; 
and that, allowing that it moves when escaping through the outlets 
at the rate of four miles a day during the three or four months of 
summer, there would be from one half to two thirds of the whole 
quantity constantly remaining in the Polar Basin ; that from this 
state of facts there is a great accumulation, in the Arctic, of ancient 
ice,— ice, Sir George says, one hundred years old, forced up, as 
they found it ; of enormous thickness and height along the shores 
of the Polar Sea, which he distinguishes by a newly devised term, 
Paleoerystic. 
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This opinion of the physical condition of the inner Polar Basin 
is entitled to weight, coming as it does from a previous Arctic 
explorer, who knows the difference between old and new ice, and 
who, having upon this occasion spent eleven months in studying 
the formation heaped up along the coast of Grant Land, must have 
been able to form a tolerable judgment respecting its age. What- 
ever quantity of land, he says, may yet be discovered, it may 
safely be assumed that the area of the Polar Sea embraces from 
a million to a million and a half of square miles, its principal 
outlet between Spitzbergen and Greenland being little more than 
three hundred miles broad. 

If this, then, be the true condition of the region around the Pole, 
it affords no support to the theory of an open Polar Sea, — the 
conclusion to be arrived at being that there is a large Polar Sea, 
but that it is not an open one; that, on the contrary, it is frozen 
over for seven months in the year; and that during the few months 
of the summer its condition is such as to render navigation ex- 
ceedingly perilous, if not impossible. The belief in this supposed 
open sea, which has prevailed more or less for three centuries, we 
have never been able to trace to its source. In Jacob Ruysch’s 
map of the world, prefixed to the edition of Ptolemy, of 1508, an 
open Polar Sea is represented with a rock in the middle of it. 
When the mariner’s compass came into use in Europe, about the 
twelfth century, the belief arose that the attraction to which the 
needle yielded was a huge magnetic rock, situated at the Pole. 

tuysch, in an inscription on his map, says, upon the information 
of a work to which he refers (“The Discovery of Fortunatus”), that 
there is, at the North Pole, a large rock, of thirty-three German 
miles in circumference, surrounded by a sea into which rivers flow ; 
and that there are islands around this sea, with high mountains, 
two of the islands being inhabited. A century afterwards, Plancius, 
a Dutch theologian and geographer of the sixteenth century, drew 
attention to the existence of this sea, as a route by which to reach 
the Indies ; and when Mercator published his map of the world, 
in 1569, although he omitted this sea in the general map, he repre- 
sented it upon the same sheet by a separate map, with a large 
island in the centre, and four rivers flowing into it from the four 
opposite points. , 
In Mercator’s Atlas by Hondius, Mercator’s drawing or map of 
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this imaginary sea is said to have been made from a description of 
it in the Itinerary of Jacob Cnoyen of Bolduck, who, it is said, 
derived his information in part from the “ Res Geste” of Arthur of 
Britain, and in part from a priest of the King of Norway, who said 
that an English monk from Oxford had visited the islands of this 
sea in 1364, and measured them with the astrolabe. In the im- 
perfect state of geographical knowledge at that time, such informa- 
tion as this was regarded as reliable, and stories were current in 
Holland in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that Dutch 
fishermen had sailed into this open sea without any obstruction as 
far as the Pole. These stories continuing to be circulated, and being 
published in geographical works, both in Holland and in other 
countries, Professor Allman, of Leyden, determined in 1773 to 
ascertain by investigation how far north Dutch fishermen had 
reached, and Captain May, an officer in the Dutch service, together 
with Van Keulin, the eminent Dutch cartographer. made a thor- 
ough investigation, which was carried on chiefly at the Helder, 
where most of the Dutch fishermen lived, and where these expe- 
ditions were fitted out. Information was sought from the oldest 
shipmasters and from those mariners who had made the greatest 
number of voyages. Journals were inspected, old maps and charts 
examined, and every available source of information was ran- 
sacked. The result of this inquiry was that the Dutch vessels 
had generally succeeded in getting as far as 81° N. lat., and that the 
most northern voyage ever heard of at the Helder was that of one 
John Schol in 1700, who, according to his reckoning, had reached 
as far as 84° N. lat., which cannot be implicitly relied on, as in- 
accuracy in latitudes was then common, Hadley’s quadrant not 
having been invented until 1730. Daines Barrington, in 1775, 
published in a volume a full account of all the loose and hearsay 
information which had accumulated with the result of Professor 
Allman’s exhaustive investigation in Holland, to which Colonel 
Beaufoy added an appendix in 1818, and nothing more was heard 
of the open Polar Sea until Captain Maury, it would seem, revived 
it, about the year 1850. Maury acquired, especially in England, 
a great reputation by the hydrographic observations, worked out by 
a much greater man, the grandson of Benjamin Franklin, Dr. A. 
D. Bache, for many years the head of our Coast Survey, which 
Maury in his publications made use of and which the world 
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accepted as his own. With the reputation thus acquired as an 
hydrographer, his advocacy of the theory of an open Polar Sea gave 
it a certain weight. Attracted by Dr. Bache’s investigations upon 
the observations of the course of the Gulf Stream taken in our 
Coast Survey, Maury, a man of active imagination and wholly want- 
ing in those essentials requisite in a geographer, — care, caution, 
and accuracy,—at once leaped to the conclusion that the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream penetrated as an undercurrent into 
the Polar Basin, whilst a cold surface-current passed out through 
Davis Straits, and that this warm current of the Gulf Stream, rising 
to the surface at the Pole, or its vicinity, modified the climate 
there, and was adequate to produce and maintain an open sea 
“teeming with animal life.” In Maury’s imaginative language, 
“the extra-tropical regions of the northern hemisphere acted as a 
condenser to a grand steam-machine, the boiler of which was in 
the region of the southeast trade-winds.” 

The effect which the Gulf Stream does produce in modifying the 
climate along the northern coast of Norway, and as far as Nova 
Zembla, together with the existence of polynias * of open water, 
which had been seen by explorers in other parts of the Arctic, led 
him to another loose generalization, that the belt of extreme cold 
was south of 80° N. lat., and that beyond this to the north a milder 
climate existed, to which the birds seen flying to the north, in 
Polar expeditions, resorted, and through the seas of which those 
whales found their way that were struck with harpoons in the 
Pacific and were afterwards found in the Atlantic with the same 
harpoons in them. The water sky seen by De Haven in Wel- 
lington Channel, and the polynia or open water afterwards found 
by Captain Penny in the same vicinity, were to Maury con- 
vincing proof of the existence of an open sea to the north, not 
always, he said, in the same place, as the Gulf Stream is not 
always in the same place, but to be found wherever the warm 
water in the Polar area rises to the surface. Here the existence 
of the warm current of the Gulf Stream in the interior Polar Basin 
was taken for granted, of which there was not then, nor has there 
ever been since, the slightest evidence. Inthe Austrian expedition 
to Franz Joseph Land in 1872-73 no proofs of its existence in 
that direction north were discovered, and the very last observa- 





* A name given by the Russians to a supposed iceless sea around the Pole, — Ep. 
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tions indicate that its farthest prolonged course is easterly, through 
the Kara Straits, into the Kara Sea, with a greatly diminished 
volume. 

The flowing of this warm current into the interior of the Arctic 
being thus assumed as a basis, it was easy to build a plausible 
structure upon it, and, Maury being a very attractive writer, @ 
general impression was produced that this large open sea existed. 

It will illustrate the imaginative character of Maury in geo- 
graphical matters to state that he had a like conception respecting 
the Antarctic. In 1858 he addressed a long communication to 
the American Geographical Society in exposition of a vague 
theory he had formed that the winds did not blow across the 
interior of the Antarctic but moved in a circle around that region, 
producing by the congelation of their moisture the circle of ice- 
barriers by which it is known to be surrounded, in which com- 
munication he claimed that when these barriers were crossed a 
region would be found within, capable of sustaining animal and 
vegetable life, and which was probably inhabited by man, — pro- 
posing that the society should petition Congress to send out an 
expedition to prove the truth of this hypothesis, which the society 
declined to do. 

Dr. Kane, after his return from the first Grinnell Expedition, in 
1851, impressed by the high reputation which Maury then had 
as an hydrographer, embraced this theory with his characteristic 
ardor. He rejected as unworthy of credit the stories of Dutch 
fishermen having sailed through this open sea to the Pole, but 
adopted Maury’s general views. This open sea, he said, “is 
generally recognized to exist, not upon the result of explora- 
tions, but rather upon the well-elaborated deductions of Sabine 
and Berghaus, and especially of our accomplished hydrographer, 
Lieutenant Maury,” and he embodied his own and Maury’s views 
in an able and eloquent paper which he read before the American 
Geographical Society in 1852. We were present at the reading 
of this paper, and our impression was then, and has been ever 
since, that in ignorance of the physical condition of the interior 
of the Polar Basin, the rational presumption would be that the 
state of cold which is found around the Polar Circle as far 
as it has been penetrated would not be diminished but rather 
increased, farther north, as the length of the winter or long 
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polar night increases towards the Pole. Dr. Kane, however, did 
not think so. His object, in his expedition in 1853-55 was, 
in addition to searching for Sir John Franklin, to find his way 
inito this open Polar Sea; and when Morton, in June, 1854, at 
81° 22’ N. lat., saw open water with the waves wildly dashing 
against the shore in what we now know to be Hall’s Basin, at 
the end of Kennedy Channel, Kane sincerely believed that his 
associate was upon the shores of this great open Polar Sea, and 
even so cautious a scientific reasoner as Dr. Bache was convinced 
after Kane’s return that he had found such a sea. 

Dr. Hayes, who accompanied Kane in this expedition, and 
went upon an expedition of his own in the same direction in 
1860, in the schooner United States, thought then, and thinks 
still, that this sea exists. In justice to Dr. Hayes, his view 
should be given in his own words. He holds that the Gulf 
Stream flows northward, “pouring the warm waters of the Tropic 
Zone through the broad gateway east of Spitzbergen, forcing out 
a return-current of cold water to the west of Spitzbergen and 
through Davis Straits,” and that “this displacement of the waters 
of the Pole by the waters of the Equator .... tempers the 
whole Arctic region with a warmth above that which is other- 
wise natural to it.” His further argument is that, as “the cease- 
less currents of the sea and the tide-flow of the surface” there 
“keep the waters ever in movement, it is not possible that any 
considerable portion of this sea can be frozen over”; that “the 
sea does not close except when at rest; and that “at no point in 
the Arctic Circle has there been found an ice-belt extending, 
either in winter or in summer, more than from fifty to one hun- 
dred miles from land.” 

Scoresby maintained, long ago, that the sea in the Arctic will 
freeze over. The point has been disputed and discussed for a 
great length of time, but it may be stated, upon the authority of 
Payer, that that discussion is now at an end, the prevailing 
opinion being that it will freeze. 

Great respect is due, by writers who have not been themselves 
in the Arctic regions, to the views of a man of the ability and Arc- 
tic experience of Dr. Hayes, especially as like views were enter- 
tained by two eminent English Arctic explorers, Sir Edward Belcher 
and Admiral Inglefield; but, as against their united judgment, it 
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should be stated that many of the most distinguished Arctic 
explorers have never believed in the existence of this open sea, 
among whom may be named Hudson, Baffin, Phipps, Scoresby, 
Buchan, Franklin, Parry, Collinson, Hamilton, McClintock, and, 
among recent explorers, Koldeway, Nordenskjold, Weyprecht, Payer, 
and Nares. Payer, at the farthest point reached in Franz Joseph 
Land, 82° 5’ N. lat., saw open water of a considerable extent. He 
was able, from a height, to survey its extent, and found that it 
was not an open sea, but a polynia, surrounded by old ‘ce, 
within which lay masses of young ice. In the Austrian and the 
English expeditions, which from different points reached nearer 
the Pole than any others, it was found that animal and vegetable 
life steadily decreased as they got farther north. Franz Joseph 
Lahd was pronounced the most desolate land upon earth, and the 
northern region explored in the English expedition was of the 
same general character. The result of both of these last expedi- 
tions is, therefore, not only unfavorable to the existence of this 
supposed open Polar Sea, but their experience shows that the dif- 
ficulty of reaching the Pole, even by sledging, is greatly beyond 
what it was supposed to be, unless a coast-line should be discov- 
dred trending in the direction of the Pole. ; 

The conclusion of Sir George Nares, that any further attempt in 
Smith Sound is useless, will not be accepted by American geogra- 
phers. Unexplored land exists northeast of the farthest point 
reached by Beaumont in Greenland, and though Sir George thinks 
that the land thus seen is about the northern limit of Greenland, 
Dr. Peterman, on the contrary, maintains that Greenland probably 
extends to and across the Pole. From what is now known, further 
explorations can be carried on as well by the way of Smith Sound 
as in any other direction, and in that view Captain Howgate, of the 
United States Signal Service has advocated the establishment of a 
station in Smith Sound, as a base from which explorations may be 
directed as favorable opportunities offer, and a bill is now before 
Congress to carry out this plan. 

The question is frequently asked, “ What is the use of continu- 
ing these Polar expeditions, now that the existence of a northwest 
passage is ascertained, and that it is of no practical value for com- 
merce?” The answer is, that there is no portion of the earth’s 
surface where exploration for scientific purposes is of so much 
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value as in the region of the Arctic. It has been penetrated much 
farther than the Antarctic, and can be penetrated still farther, 
whilst the Antarctic is so walled around with great ice-barriers 
as to make the task there exceedingly difficult, if not hopeless. 
We have extended the limits of this article so far that we cannot 
enter upon this question at length. It will suffice to say that the 
late Admiral Sherard Osborn gave a full enumeration of the many 
important scientific subjects to be elucidated by investigation in 
the Arctic area; Mr. Alex. von Humboldt van der Hoerck set 
forth the scientific reasons very lucidly, a short time ago, in a 
paper read by him before the American Geographical Society ; and 
Professor Loomis of Yale College in a recent letter to Captain 
Howgate has stated the general reasons so concisely that we will 
give them in his own words :— 


“There is scarcely a problem relating to the physics of the globe 
which can be fully understood without a knowledge of the phenomena 
within the polar regions. Whatever phenomena we may wish to inves- 
tigate, it is of special importance to determine its maximum and mini- 
mum values, and in nearly all questions of terrestrial physics one or 
other of these values is found in the neighborhood of the Pole. If, for 
example, we wish to determine the distribution of temperature upon the 
surface of the globe, it is specially important to determine the extremes 
of temperature, one of which is to be found near the Equator, and the 
other near the Poles. If we wish to investigate the system of circula- 
tion of the winds, our investigation would be sadly deficient without a 
knowledge of the phenomena in the polar regions. If we wish to study 
the fluctuations in the pressure of the atmosphere, whether periodical 
or accidental, we cannot be sure that we understand the phenomena in 
the middle latitudes unless we know what takes place in the polar 
regions. If we wish to investigate the currents of the ocean, we find 
indications of currents coming from the polar regions, and it is impor- 
tant to be able to trace these currents to their source. If we wish to 
investigate the laws of the tides, we need observations from every ocean ; 
and observations in the Arctic regions have a special value, on account 
of their distance from the place where the daily tidal wave takes its 
origin. If we wish to study the phenomena of atmospheric electricity 
and of auroral exhibitions, no part of the world is more important than 
the polar regions. If we wish to study the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism, observations in the polar regions have a special value, since 
it is here the dipping needle assumes a vertical position, and the in- 
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tensity of the earth’s magnetism is the greatest. If we wish to deter- 
mine the dimensions and figure of the earth, we require to know the 
length of a degree of latitude where it is greatest, and also where it is 
least. If we wish to determine how the force of gravity varies in differ- 
ent parts of the world, we require observations of the seconds’ pendulum, 
both where it is the greatest and where it is the least. In short, there 
is no problem connected with the physics of the globe which does not 
demand observations from the polar regions ; and generally the Poles 
and the Equator are more important as stations of observation than 
any other portions of the earth’s surface. If the information which has 
been acquired upon these various subjects in the numerous polar expe- 
ditions of the last half-century were annihilated, it would leave an 
immense chasm.” 


In closing, we call attention to a statement of Sir George 
Nares, that Kane and Hayes changed the names which had been 
given by Admiral Inglefield to headlands in Smith Sound, and 
that both published very misleading delineations of the coast. As 
this is the only reference made to these two previous American 
explorers in the same field, and is and was meant to be severe in 
its condemnation of them, it would naturally be expected that 
some facts would have been stated to justify it. If Sir George 
Nares considered it necessary to introduce such a subject in an 
account of his own expedition, it should not have been by a 
general charge in this form, but the facts should have been set 
forth upon which it is founded. It is even incumbent upon him 
now to do so, as Dr. Hayes has, as respects himself, denied the 
charge through the public journals, and Dr. Kane is dead. 

CuarLes P. DALy. 
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Art. VI.—Or PorTry AND VERSE-MAKING.* 


THE angry god who dealt so vigorously with Marsyas under- 
stood perfectly well the insufficiency of any milder discipline upon 
so important an occasion. The succession of the poetasters is 
perpetual. The mediocre is always halting behind excellence, 
while the camp-followers, “pioneers and all,” close the long pro- 
cession, here strident and there musical. In every collection of 
fables, from Zsop to Pilpay, the crow cries canorous conclusions 
with the nightingale. In the very beginning of his Virgilian 
studies, the school-boy, too often neglectful of the warning, en- 
counters Barrus and Meeonis, that luckless pair, nailed fast in the 
pillory of an immortal hexameter; while we still groan with 
Horace at the bore who claims his literary fellowship in the Via 
Sacra. Satire, merciless, sanguinary, and savage, can never silence, 
and much less can it extinguish the brood whose only hippocras 
is small beer. Nobody can understand why Shadwell did not 
hang himself upon the very first perusal of McGlecnoe, or how 
Dennis lived to a good old age in spite of fustigations such as 
no mortal man ever before suffered and survived. In literary 
discipline the fortiter in re has proved a failure. Nobody wrote 
a line the less because of his niche in the Dunciad, or acknowl- 
edged himself to be a fool because he had been exhibited to the 
world‘as living in a garret, as haunting cheap ordinaries, as shabby 
and penniless and hungry. 

The inefficiency of the ordinary methods of dealing with bad 
poets may be partly attributed to a lack of sincerity. The verse- 
maker who, after he has done his best, instead of being well paid, 





* Avenia: A Tragical Poem on the Oppression of the Human Species. By Tuomas 
BrANAGAN. Philadelphia. 1802, 

The Fall of Virtue: Being a Paraphrase of the whole Book of Job. By Cuauncy 
Ler, A.M. Hartford. 1806. 

The Napolead. In Twelve Books, By Tuomas H. Genin. St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
1833. 

The Months: A Poem. By Bensamin J. Herve. Lancaster, Pa. 1874. 

The Vendetta, and Other Poems, By Tuomas Browrr Peacock. Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 1876. 

Suicide, considered Practically and Philosophically. By Cuaries J. Cours. 
New York. 1876. 
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and benevolently encouraged to go on, is denounced as a pretender 
and made the laughing-stock of literary circles, naturally feels 
that he is there treated not as an offender against the canons of 
the poetic art, not because he is a botcher and a_bungler, but 
merely that at his expense a clever man may display his own 
brilliant dexterity. Whatever may be the faults which are then 
‘set forth and censured, —and often they are patent to the world 
without formal indication, — it is impossible to separate from their 
too eager experience the suspicion of a malevolent motive, or care- 
less disregard of the unprofitable suffering so needlessly occasioned. 
The quarrel of Pope with the scribblers was personal and not crit- 
ical. The animosities of Swift were against men and politicians, 
and not against writers as such. Gifford, a poor young man just 
from the shoemaker’s bench, and anxious for reputation and suc- 
cess, waged a horrid war, which was no better than mercenary, 
against the moths and the maccaronis of the Della Crusca. Mr. 
Bingham, importuned by Jeffrey for a showy article, met, acci- 
dentally perhaps, with the “ Hours of Idleness,” and gladly im- 
proved the opportunity of abusing simultaneously a poet and a 
peer. Lord Macaulay’s well-known paper upon Satan Montgom- 
ery may have had no higher origin. The poems which were 
reviewed were as bad as possible, it is true; but, on the other 
hand, they were below criticism and unworthy of the notice of 
the “Edinburgh Review.” Hundreds of people have said sharp 
things of Mr. Tupper, who would never of themselves have discov- 
ered the rare and meritorious character of his platitudes. 

There is a method of dealing with the whole tribe of verse- 
makers in gross, which involves some inquiry into the real nature 
of their mistakes and offences. It may be possible in a friendly 
way to make them comprehend the substantial immorality of 
wasting time and talent in doing what it is impossible for them 
to do well, and in persistently producing that for which, even 
though it were fairly done, the world has no occasion. Young 
people betake themselves to the penning of stanzas, when they 
should be engrossing, or doing something still more useful, partly 
from a genuine, however limited, poetical feeling, which they 
erroneously suppose to be a special and exclusive emotion of their 
own; and partly because they find, with all the pleasure of a dis- 
covery, that to rhyme is easy, and that a tolerably accurate met- 
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rical arrangement of words is by no means difficult. It is not 
merely by a devotion to longs and shorts, to male and female 
rhymes, to odes and elegies, to epitaphs and sonnets, and, alas! 
sometimes to epics, that beginners are misled, and left floundering 
in a slough of despond. They try painting, sculpture, and music ; 
they spoil canvas, waste clay, and wear out instruments, and all 
without achieving any result of the slightest importance, even to 
themselves. Only failure and disappointment can come of a mis- 
taken, however honest, estimate of personal capacity; and such a 
mistake persisted in may squander many a weary year of life, only 
to end at last in tragedy. 

To men of a certain temperament mediocrity is better than 
silence, and even notoriety than absolute obscurity. Apart from 
the difficulty which they experience in making a just estimate of 
their own productions, they find a pleasure even in the pretence 
and show of doing what it is not given to all todo. The origin of 
most of the volumes at the head of this article is not far to seek. 
These writers, we may assume, are human beings. They think, feel, 
love, suffer, hope ; they are not wanting in a liking for the beauti- 
ful, whether in art or in nature; they feel with sensitive facility 
necessitudes, whether painful or pleasant; and they are not defi- 
cient in a due appreciation of the merits of the poems usually 
found in domestic collections. They do not stop to inquire, pos- 
sibly they are incapable of inquiring, whether to them has been 
vouchsafed any fresh and peculiar revelation of the mystery of ex- 
istence, of the meaning of the past, of the duty of the present, of 
the probabilities of the future ; that which they have to sing may 
have been often sung before, but this is a point which they scarcely 
pause to consider at all. They assume a universal interest in their 
own presentation of what is either private and personal to them- 
selves, or within the common knowledge and daily experience of 
all the race. They make little or no distinction between what is 
printed and what is worth printing, and their names upon the title- 
pages of puny and still-born duodecimos, fortified only by paper 
or cloth covers, seem to them to be as indelibly recorded as if 
carved in gigantic characters upon the walls of a pyramid. They 
are famous in villages, and illustrious in a corner of the county 
newspaper, and when their effusions are numerous enough to fill a 
volume, the volume is printed and perishes almost in the process. 
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Life is short, and in considering these unlucky books the waste 
of time which the proportions of some of them imply must not 
be overlooked. The poein called “The Months” by Mr. Herve is 
a book of 225 pages, and contains about 8,900 lines. In 1806 
the Rev. Chauncy Lee paraphrased, it appears, the whole Book of 
Job, writing, probably with his own hand, about 5,000 lines, and 
among them these : — 

“.... beauteous daughters three, 
Again compose his smiling family, 
Jemima, Kerrenhappuch, and Kezia !” 

Mr. Branagan’s “ Tragical Poem of Avenia” fills a book of 308 
pages, and contains 10,472 lines. Mr. Genin’s “ Napolead” is in 
twelve books, and contains 11,187 lines. Productions like these 
are not .written in a day. There is something touching in the 
wasted application to which they owe their existence. To live for 
years a life of uninterrupted rhyming, to pass every day and night 
in dactylic mensuration, to think poetry, breathe feet, walk stanzas, 
dream cantos, wake to the same task of harmonious drudgery every 
morning, to live as it were under the perpetual surveillance of the 
Muse at home, abroad, everywhere, — this is a fate from which the 
warmest admirer of lines beginning with capital letters might 
well ask to be saved! It is a consolation, as we recede still fur- 
ther from the antediluvian period, that poems of Mastodonian pro- 
portions have become almost unknown. Very few of the builders 
of rhyme now venture upon a twelve-storied epic, partly because 
no magazine will print it, and partly because no publisher will so 
much as look at it. The master-singers of the century usually set 
an example of commendable brevity, and their imitators and ap- 
prentices have at least sense enough to follow it. Naturally, the 
mob of gentlemen and ladies who write with ease prefer the 
lighter labor of the lyric. Instead, therefore, of a small number 
of big poems which nobody can read, like Mr. Dwight’s “ Conquest 
of Canaan,” or Mr. Barlow’s “ Columbiad,” or Mr. Emmons’s “ Fre- 
doniad,” we have a large number of little poems, each of which 
anybody may, if so minded, read without undue coercion of the 
faculty of perusal. These little are to these big as an ode of Ana- 
creon to the Iliad or an epigram of Martial to the Pharsalia of 
Lucan. If we are spared the full symphony, we can surely listen 
to these waltzes or sarabands thrummed upon the guitar. And yet 
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there is something wearily monotonous in both the topics and the 
treatment. Of love we expect every poet to discourse with more 
or less distraction of manner and of matter; but why should the 
love of one enamored bard be exactly like that of another? Why 
should the same things be said over and over again about the sea- 
sons, the flowers, the stars, the zephyrs, and the birds, about twi- 
light and daylight and midnight, about childhood and old age, 
about death and burial and the resurrection? And why should 
twenty writers in their writings be as precisely like as two peas ? 
Surely a thing, having been well said or ill said, may be dismissed, 
that other things equally important or unimportant may receive at- 
tention. Why is Spring always “gentle ” in our small poems, espe- 
cially as she is usually such a termagant in the weather-reports ? 
Why is she always “ waking from her long repose”? Why do we 
always have her “ verdant leaves ” and her “ opening buds” ? Why 
is she always called “a spirit hovering there”? Why must we be 
always asked to smell the same nosegay, the hyacinth and daffo- 
dil, the daisy and the dandelion? Yet the moment a true poet 
introduces us to these objects, familiar as they are to weariness 
upon the printed pages, how they start into a new beauty and 
grow fragrant with a diviner essence! Nature, become an absolute 
dowdy in second-hand and third-rate portraiture, is again fresh, 
original, and comely! The same things are said; the same 
phrases are used ; there is nothing of novelty. Speaking strictly, 
in the subject, yet in the absence of pretence, and under the charm 
of a genuine affection, we seem never to have heard these wood- 
notes before. Between the spring of Mr. Bryant and the spring 
of Mr. Nobody there is a likeness of letter which makes the world- 
wide difference of spirit at once a pleasure and a puzzle. 

The biography of one of these little cambric-clad books of verses, 
so altogether harmless and unimportant, would itself be curious, 
entertaining, and didactic. The writer finds out, all too early in 
life, that he can make rhymes, and he makes them, to paternal 
wonder, and the envious admiration of his schoolmates. Then 
comes to him the exquisite pleasure of print in newspaper or maga- 
zine. He collects; he publishes in a volume with an affected title, 
and a fanciful dedication, and a preface saturated with that vanity 
of self-depreciation which is the vainest of all. “Notices” and 
advertisements follow, and then all is over. Of such merchandise 
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the sale is necessarily small, and even the desire to give away the 
whole edition is limited by a sense of decent personal dignity. In 
a few months the verses are utterly forgotten, if anything can be 
forgotten which has never been known. How should they be 
remembered when so many works of real merit have passed into 
oblivion! The frequenter of the stalls finds the poor, forlorn book, 
with its back broken, with its dainty binding defaced, its leaves 
dog’s-eared, and its price reduced from several dollars to a single 
sixpence. The rains of heaven have fallen upon it; the dust of 
the street has covered it; the pickers-up of unconsidered trifles 
have left their thumb-marks upon it, and it lodges disreputably in 
a heap with old grammars and dismal Congress documents and 
odd volumes of religious magazines. As we have lifted up, and 
out of whim or for some special reason have rescued, the waif from 
the purgatory of the pavement, we have sometimes wondered 
whether the writer was satisfied with one trial and failure, and 
went sadly but resolutely back to some business containing the 
potentiality of wholesome bread-and-butter, or whether, in a life- 
long obscurity, he persisted in producing other and like volumes, 
in their turn to be printed and to perish. To what avocations do 
these writers betake themselves when the thrills of fancy and the 
pursuit of fame are alike abandoned? Are they ever radically 
cured of the intellectual distemper which betrayed them into the 
worst of blunders, — the blunder of putting out a book not wanted 
now, and never likely to be wanted through all the ages? And, 
if so cured, with what mortification must they look back upon the 
old hopes and aspirations, the vanities, the self-complacencies, and 
the absurdities of their nonage! The dreadful mistake is perhaps 
suspected among their friends, who never mention it; fortunate 
is the reformed scribbler, if his enemies do not know that he has 
written a book! The only instance which we can recall of an im- 
mediate and thorough repentance is that of John Kemble, who, in 
early life, published and suppressed within the space of a single 
day a volume of verses. But, alas! while he was thus rapidly 
coming to his senses, several copies of the work had been sold; 
and collectors now pay enormous prices for the rarity. More than 
one practical merchant or hard-headed old broker, who left college 
redolent of the honey-dew of Castalia, and so printed his poems 
before he fully comprehended what he was doing, blushes as he 
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recalls his indiscretion, and regretfully remembers the copies which 
he presented to libraries. How sure he felt that he was one 
“Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum” ; 

and how sure he is now that his ingeniwm is for selling short, his 
mens for making a corner, and his os for the bellowing or the 
growling of the stock-exchange! We are all nightingales in the 
springtime of life, and then — vox corvis canentis ! 

The disappointed minstrel whose epics or elegies, songs or son- 
nets, mankind has obstinately refused to read, regards himself as 
ill-treated, and declines to accept the readiest explanation of such 
neglect. It might illuminate his understanding if he would but 
consider that no book lives for more than an extremely limited 
period, except by sheer force of its own peculiar merits, while 
according to this law some books cannot live at all. To real 
excellence the world is singularly just, not instantly it may be, 
but usually at last. Those who divert themselves with the an- 
tiquities of literature find a charm in the obsolete as such, and 
regard a piece of printing as the Antiquary in Congreve’s comedy 
regarded a mummy, or as Martinus Scriblerus expanded with 
rapture over a rusty old buckler. But the truth remains that 
most of those who have written English verse since the days 
of Gower are hardly known to readers by name, and not at 
all by their works. The most brilliant contemporaneous repu- 
tations have faded into blank nothingness, and men have risen 
to reputation and fallen to oblivion even ina single generation. 
The probable nature of poetical fame ought to prove to every 
young aspirant how uncommon is a poetical faculty original 
enough to warrant cultivation. A poem which will be of no im- 
portance to the twentieth century can be of no vital importance 
to the nineteenth. Newspapers and most pamphlets we know are 
for to-day ; novels meant only to amuse can amuse only those for 
whom they are constructed ; in various departments of literature 
there is no pretence of an elevated purpose; but in the writing 
of poetry there is at least an assumption of a higher mood, and 
an implied attempt to refine and elevate mankind, to assuage 
grief by a profound sympathy, and to foreshadow an existence 
unhampered by the accidents of time and undeluded by the 
senses. History proves that only to a very few is it given to 
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raise the immortal strain of immortality, and reason supports and 
explains the testimony of history. The relation of the teacher to 
the taught must always be that of one to many; and in no age 
and to no people have the prophets come in battalions. If the 
young man who fancies himself a poet born will but consider 
seriously what a poet is, he may perhaps lower his self-estimate. 
If he can be made to comprehend how little needed are his own 
productions, he may abandon an enterprise which can only go on 
in waste, and only end in disappointment. Of all the spheres 
of intellectual activity, why should he elect that in which dis- 
comfiture is all but predestinate. 

If one writes verses long enough, and is not hopelessly deficient 
in ear,—we mean ear for verbal melody,—the presumption is 
that in time he may write them correctly. The imitators of Pope 
had exactly the measured swing of their master, the same syllabic 
distribution of accents and pauses, and everything except his 
warmth and wit and wisdom. Merely mechanical merit is the 
lowest of qualities; and even in this our verse-mongers are often 
deficient. They have nothing to say, and they say it badly. 
But clumsiness is not so intolerable as the coarse affectation 
of strength, the pretence of passion, the making of mournful or 
mad faces, the cheaply terrible, the repulsively amorous, the 
simulation of eccentricity, the studied oddity, the disregard of 
method and of established literary forms, the insolent vulgarity, 
the restless variety, and the impertinent subjectivity, of which we 
have recently had too much. It is sad to be only a bad Tupper; 
it is sadder to be a bad Byron. It is discreditable to write dime- 
novels in prose; it is infinitely more so to write them in verse. 
Several of the volumes named at the beginning of this article, if 
valuable for nothing else, are at least good examples of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. A sick girl, alleviating the tedium of her 
chamber by stringing innocent couplets together, may be pardoned 
if she gathers her small blossoms into a bouquet of a book, and 
tries to sell it that she may buy bread; but when Mr. Thomas 
Brower Peacock writes his “ Vendetta” in five calico cantos, which 
are to poetry as reporter's English is to the English of Addison, 
what is there to say except that fine feathers, in spite of the prov- 
erb, may make exceedingly vulgar birds? Nothing strikes us more 
forcibly and unpleasantly than the bad workmanship of most of 
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the books named by us. It was once customary for reviewers to 
parade the blunders and absurdities of a writer brought to the bar 
of critical judgment, and to perform something like a vivisection 
at which the reader was expected to laugh. For this method of 
dealing with the metrical disease we have little taste; but it may 
not be superfluous to warn ‘neophytes that they may possibly pre- 
sent to the eyes of the judicious a figure altogether laughable. 

Finally, we may be permitted to suggest that verse-making, 
which is by no means a difficult business, may also be an innocent 
recreation from which we would by no means debar the young 
amateur. We have rarely read the preface to a volume of fugitive 
poetry which did not contain a frank acknowledgment that it 
was not worth printing. Why, then, print? Are there not secret 
places in which their bantlings may be hidden? Are there not 
stoves in which they may be burned? Are there not dealers who 
go from door to door and purchase waste paper? The young bards 
assure us, in the constantly quoted language of Coleridge, that 
poetry has been its own exceeding great reward. Why, then, seek 
any other? Why, then, put it into the market to be sold fora 
price? Why these little feeble grasps at immortality? All that 
there is of any value in the whole corpus of all the poets in all 
languages is worthless compared with sincerity and veracity of 
life. So much is within the reach of all; and happy are they who 
secure it, though they may miss praise which is so sweet, and fame 
which seems to be a prize to the famous, and, in truth, is of value 
only to those by whose acclamations it is conferred. 

CuaRLEs T. Concpon. 





Art. VII.—Tue Insurance Crisis. 


LIFE-INSURANCE has sometimes been adduced as a measure of the 
social progress and condition of a people. Be that as it may, it 
can safely be said that it has flourished only in an advanced civil- 
ization. Depending upon the heaven-born precept to bear each 
other’s burdens, life-insurance affords the most successful applica- 
tion of the scientific doctrine of probabilities to the wants of our 
better nature. By the application of this principle, compensation 
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for the misfortunes of an individual, arising from the happening of 
a contingency to which each person is liable, may be effectually 
made by spreading the burden over the many, — the share of each 
one being very small in proportion to the benefit which may be 
derived. The principle is susceptible of almost infinite applica- 
tion to the practical affairs of life, success depending upon the 
proper observance of the laws of probability. 

Life-insurance has for its scientific basis the laws governing the 
chances of living or dying, combined with the improvement of 
money by interest. While nothing is more uncertain than the 
duration of life in the case of an individual, yet nothing can be 
predicted with greater certainty than the average duration of life, 
or the rates of mortality which will prevail among a large number 
of cases. The census-returns of the different countries, and more 
particularly the mortuary statistics of life-insurance companies, 
enable us to base our predictions as to the rates of mortality 
among a large number of persons, similarly situated as regards 
habits and conditions of life, with all the precision attending the 
application of mathematical principles to the laws of nature. The 
statistics of different companies in this country and Europe have 
been carefully collated, and the result is, practically, that the rates 
of mortality among insured lives can safely be predicted within 
well-defined and narrow limits. This knowledge enables us to 
determine accurately the yearly cost of insurance for each age, or 
the sum which is necessary to be paid in order to secure a stated 
amount in case of death within the year next ensuing. The 
foundation, or theoretical basis, upon which life-insurance rests is 
unimpeachable, — it is the application of monetary values to well- 
ascertained and clearly defined laws of nature. When such appli- 
cation is made to a sufficient number of cases, so that the law of 
average may have free scope for its operations, and the monetary 
trust is wisely, honestly, and economically administered, there is 
nothing in the commercial world which approaches the security of 
a well-established life-insurance company. 

The wonderful growth of life-insurance in the United States 
within the last twenty years sufficiently demonstrates its necessity 
in our social economy. The fact that life-insurance affords the 
best, if not the only, means by which a capital sum may be in- 
stantly created upon the death of the head of a family, is generally 
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understood and clearly appreciated. Our citizens must and will 
have this protection. We have endeavored to prove that the 
foundation, or theoretical basis, of life-insurance is impregnable, 
and is worthy, when properly applied, of our highest confidence. 
Notwithstanding these facts, we are now passing through a crisis 
in life-insurance by which the institution is put to the severest 
strain. Distrust and uncertainty prevail more or less in regard 
to the whole system, even when administered by the best and 
strongest companies, where confidence is deserved and should by 
every means be fostered and encouraged. Three companies, com- 
paratively old and well established, with nominal assets exceeding 
eleven million dollars, have recently failed most disastrously, en- 
tailing loss and dismay to thousands of families, and covering with 
merited disgrace their former managers, who have proved unfaith- 
ful to their trusts. 

A clear perception of the progress of the business during the 
past seventeen years, as well as an idea of its present status, may 
be had by an examination of the following table, compiled from 
the last Report of the Superintendent of the New York Insurance 
Department. 

TABLE showing the Number and Amount of Policies in force, Gross Assets, Gross 

Liabilities, and Surplus of Life Insurance Companies transacting Business in the 

State of New York, from the Year 1859 to 1875, both inclusive. 
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1859 | M4 49,608 $141,497,977.82 | $20,536,084.58 | $15,464,996.44 | $5,071,148.14 
1860 | 17 56,046 163.703,455.31 24,115,686.85 17,159, 873.46 6,955,813.39 
1861 | 17 67,202 164, 256,052.44 26 670 397.04 18,278,402.40 8 391,994.64 
1962 :),)—Cli«C«2K8‘] 65,252 183,962,577.43 30,123,331.75 23,791,458 70 6,331 873.06 
1863 | 22 ,095 267 ,658 677.22 37 ,838,190.10 »665 153.7 9,178,038.40 
1864 | 27 146,729 395,708,054.77 49,027 297.40 34,718,230.66 14,309,066.74 
186 | 30 392 680,882,253.46 64 232,123.24 §,341 499.26 17,890,623 98 
1866 | 39 | 305,390 865,106 877.24 91,587 027.97 65,588 ,522.76 25,998 505.21 
1867 43 401,140 1,161 ,729,776.27 125,548 951.40 88,597 ,422.36 36,951 ,529.04 
1868 55 | 537,504 1,528,984 685.32 175,262,329.71 135,806,958.19 39,455 ,371.52 
1869 69 | 656.572 1,836,617,818.97 227 ,767 025.57 180,313,971.35 47 453,054.21 
1870 71 747,807 2,023,884 955.00 520,440 .7 221,032,146.22 48,488,294 54 
1871 | 6&8 785,350 2,101,461,834.00 302,558,199.23 254,551,781.19 48 006,418.04 
1872 59 444 2,114 742,591.00 835,168,542 70 288,327 ,106.78 46,841 ,435.92 
1873 56 817,081 2,086 ,027 178.00 3950,140.684.49 311,550,927 42 48 589,756.87 
1874 50 799,534 1,997 ,236,230.00 387,281 896.81 328,392,551.70 58.889 ,345 11 
1875 45 774,625 1,922,043,146 00 403,142,981.58 342, 330,952.86 60,812,023.72 





From the foregoing table we observe 


that the life-insurance 
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were credited, at the close of the year 1875, with assets amount- 
ing to no less than $403,000,000, with insurances outstanding 
amounting to nearly $2,000,000,000 upon the lives of three quar- 
ters of a million persons. These aggregates are startling and diffi- 
cult to grasp. Some reflections, however, are at once forced upon 
us in regard to these vast accumulations: What are they? To 
whom do they belong? Are they necessary in order to secure 
the protection sought in the event of the death of the bread-win- 
ner? Have these funds been honestly, safely, and economically 
managed or invested? What rights have the policy-holders in 
these vast accumulations? These are suggestive queries. Life- 
insurance has been purchased, hitherto, almost without exception, 
by the payment of equal, uniform, or commuted yearly premiums 
extending over the whole duration of life or for a stated number 
of years. Since the risk of dying and consequently the cost of 
insurance usually increases with the age of the person whose life 
is exposed to the risk of mortality, it follows that any uniform or 
commuted yearly premium must, of necessity, be larger than is 
required to provide for the insurance or protection during the 
earlier years of a policy, in order that it may be sufficient to pro- 
vide for the enhanced cost of insurance during the later years. In 
other words, every such uniform annual premium provides not only 
for its equitable share of the death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement during each separate current year, but it includes also a 
further sum to be retained and accumulated by the company in 
order to provide for insurances (or endowment) in the distant 
future. These last-named fractions of each uniform premium 
which, as we have seen, are in excess of and are independent of 
the current yearly provision for death-claims and expenses of 
management, are simply and solely deposits or payments in ad- 
vance, for insurances (or endowment) to be furnished in future 
upon the depositor’s own life. These yearly deposits, with inter- 
est accumulations thereon, constitute the reserve upon the policy, 
and in their aggregate comprise the assets of the company. No 
policy-holder has any right, title, or interest in the reserve of any 
other policy-holder, each one having his own similar and sufficient 
sum in the hands of the company. The enormous accumulations 
of our life-insurance companies, amounting, as we have seen, to 
over $ 400,000,000, are then merely the aggregate of individual 
VOL. CXXIV.— No, 255. 17 
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deposits, or payments in advance, for benefits to be furnished in the 
future. These reserves, it should be clearly understood, are what 
is left from the previous payments of policy-holders after all death- 
claims and expenses of management in the past have been paid in 
full. In other words, the company, having been fully compensated 
for all the work done in the past, holds these reserves as payments 
in advance, or deposits, on account of work promised to be done in 
the future. 

The complete separation of the deposit portion of each uniform 
annual premium from the remainder, or insurance portion, of the 
same, is essential to the proper understanding and treatment of a 
life insurance contract. The latter is intended to provide for its 
proportion of the death-claims and expenses of management during 
the current year, and should in all cases be sufficient for that pur- 
pose. If it is not sufficient in any case, the premium should be 
increased, or a special guaranty-fund should be created, but in no 
event should the deposit portion be trenched upon to pay any 
death-claims (except that of the person for whom the deposit was 
made) or expenses of management. These deposit portions are 
private accumulations or individual properties, and as such they 
should be treated. No commission, for instance, should ever be 
paid for their procurement. No expense of any kind should be 
incurred for their management and investment which would not 
be sanctioned in the soundest and most prudently conducted sav- 
ings-bank or trust-companies. These deposits, or reserves, are 
intended, it is true, to be left with the company for a long series 
of years, or until the death of the depositor, but for this very rea- 
son every safeguard which by legislative enactment is thrown 
around the custody and management of other trust-funds under 
corporate or individual control should in even greater measure 
attach to the reserves of life-insurance companies. Economy, ac- 
countability, and transparent integrity of management are surely 
not less necessary in the latter than in the former case, where 
deposits may be withdrawn at pleasure, and during the lifetime of 
the depositor. In fact, policy-holders have a right to insist that 
their reserves or accumulated deposits in life-insurance companies 
shall be managed as economically, invested as securely, and held 
as accountably, as if they were intrusted (as, in fact, they might be) 
to the best savings-bank or trust-company. 
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The neglect on the part of life-insurance managers to sepa- 
rate the deposit portions from the insurance portions of their uni- 
form premiums, by allowing commissions and other expenses upon 
the whole premium, for instance, has already been productive of 
great mischief, and is in great part the cause of the distrust and 
doubt with which the whole system is now regarded by many 
intelligent men. The disgraceful failures of the Continental, the 
Security, and the New Jersey Mutual, however, have been mainly 
caused by unfaithfulness in the management of the trust-funds, — 
by the investment of these funds for the personal profit of the 
managers, by accepting bribes or commissions on loans, and, in fact, 
by practices which would not for a moment be tolerated in any 
other trustees, private or corporate. Such practices are bringing 
the whole business of life-insurance into deserved disrepute, and 
the remedy is by greater publicity on the part of the companies 
and by the criminal prosecution of the offenders. 

Life-insurance more than any other business, depends upon con- 
fidence, both present and future. To make it worthy of confi- 
dence the system should be freed as far as possible from every 
defect, so that any head of a family, contracting to pay a certain 
sum every year during his life, in order that those dependent upon 
his exertions shall be provided for in case of his death, may have 
not only security, which is the first consideration, but may feel 
confident of obtaining a full equivalent for every dollar paid to 
the company. This brings us to the consideration of the greatest 
defect in life-insurance, — the liability to forfeiture, and to the 
confiscation of all the accumulated deposits in case of the omission 
to pay a stated premium when due. It is a startling fact that, in 
round numbers, nine policies lapse by forfeiture or surrender, 
where one is terminated by death ; also, that the average duration 
or lifetime of a policy is about seven years only. In effecting an 
insurance, how few persons reflect upon the facts that, judging by 
the past, there is only one chance in ten that the policy will 
mature by death, while there are nine chances out of ten that it 
will terminate by forfeiture or surrender. The policy-holder may 
at some future time be unable or unwilling to pay a stated pre- 
mium when due ; the insurance, highly prized now, may in time 
be no longer needed or desired; those for whom the payments 
are now willingly made may be no longer living, or may be pro- 
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vided for in other ways. Surely there are contingencies other 
than that of death which ought to be considered by every prudent 
man, when he effects an insurance on his life, and agrees to pay 
every year a certain sum of money to a life-insurance com- 
pany. The way in is easy enough; the way out is not so clear. 
The way out should in all cases be nominated in the bond. 
Under the usual form of contract with a life-insurance com- 
pany, the policy-holder covenants to pay with undeviating punc- 
tuality during life, or for a stated number of years, a uniform 
annual premium, as the consideration for the sum insured, which 
is promised to be paid at his death, or on his attainment of a 
stipulated age. The omission to pay any one of these premiums 
will, by the terms of the contract, work a forfeiture of the insur- 
ance, and a confiscation of the reserve or the deposit portions of 
all previous fragments. Such stringent penalties are not necessary, 
and would never have been assented to had policy-holders under- 
stood their true interests. We have before shown that these 
reserves are deposits, or payments in advance, for insurance (or 
endowment) promised to be furnished in the future. If the policy- 
holder should, by dissolving the contract, relieve the company 
from the obligation to insure him further or endow him, for which 
he has paid partly in advance, it would seem only just that a por- 
tion at least of such advanced payments should be returned to 
him. The company should be protected against injury by the 
possible withdrawal of sound lives, leaving only those whose 
health has become impaired, but this may be measured by the cost 
of providing in each case a satisfactory substitute for the person 
withdrawing, and affords no justification for the wholesale confis- 
cation of trust-funds. The loss to individuals from the forfeiture 
of their policies has been something fearful in past years, while 
the gain to the companies has been neutralized in part, at least, 
by the odium justly attaching to such injustice, and the consequent 
enhanced cost of procuring new insurances. The injustice of 
allowing companies to retain and to confiscate trust-moneys re- 
ceived without consideration rendered, is too obvious for valid 
defence. 

In former days the provisions of a mortgage-contract on real 
estate were rigidly enforced. Failure to pay an interest instal- 
ment when due entailed forfeiture, —the realty became at once 
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the property of the mortgagee without redress, no matter how 
great the disproportion between the amount of the debt under the 
contract and the value of the estate. In time appeals were made 
to the English Court of Chancery. It was ruled that the forfeiture 
of say two thousand pounds, because a debt of one thousand 
pounds was not paid punctually on the day when it became due, 
was unconscionable, and a remedy was furnished by giving the 
right of appeal. In this country the remedy is found in the 
Statute Law. The mortgagee, when interest or principal is in 
default, may recover, by foreclosure and sale, the full amount of 
principal, interest, and costs of collection ; but the remainder, if any, 
belongs of right to the mortgagor. In the case of a life-insurance 
contract purchased by uniform annual premiums which is in de- 
fault by reason of the nonpayment of a stated premium when 
due, the company should be entitled to full compensation for the 
cost of the insurance already furnished for an equitable share of 
the expenses of management, and for the cost of procuring a sub- 
stitute equally satisfactory as a contributor to death-claims and 
to the necessary expenses of management; but the remainder, if 
any, from previous payments belongs of right to the policy-holder, 
and should be paid over to him. If this is denied, the remedy, it 
is believed, could be found in any Court of Equity. There is 
something to be said in favor of allowing this balance or surrender 
value to be paid in the form of continued insurance ; that is to 
say, the equitable surrender value might be returned in the form 
of a temporary insurance of the full amount, as under the Massa- 
chusetts non-forfeiture law, or in the form of a paid-up policy for a 
reduced amount. There is no doubt, however, in simple justice, 
that a fair surrender value, either in cash or in continued insur- 
ance, should in every case be given by the company, and should 
be guaranteed in the policy contract. In support of this position, 
that the reserve or deposit belongs to the policy-holder, we refer 
to the terms of the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law, by which it is 
provided that when any uniform premium is due and unpaid, the 
policy should not be absolutely forfeited, but eighty per cent of the 
net reserve shall be used as a single premium by which the insur- 
ance for the full amount is continued without further payment for 
a definite term, which term is in any case ascertainable by an arith- 
metical calculation. 
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In connection with this let us refer to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, as delivered in October, 1876, 
by .Mr. Justice Bradley in the case of Life-Insurance Companies 
v. Statham et al. It is established, by the decision of the highest 
court in the land, that if a person is prevented by circumstances 
beyond his control, as in the case of war, for instance, from paying 
a stipulated premium when due, the insurance is forfeited, but “ in 
such case insured is entitled to the equitable value of the policy 
arising from the premiums actually paid. This equitable value 

. may be recovered in an action at law or by a suit in equity.” 
The court also says: “This reserve-fund has grown out of premiums 
already paid. It belongs in one sense to the assured who has paid 
them, somewhat as a deposit in a savings-bank is said to belong to 
the person who has made the deposit... . . To forfeit this excess, 
which fairly belongs to the assured, and is fairly due from the 
company, and which the latter actually has in its coffers, and to 
do this for a cause beyond individual control, would be rank in- 
justice.” The bearing of all the recent decisions in life-insurance 
cases, as well as the opinions of the highest authorities on the 
subject, tends to establish the fact that the reserve on a life-policy 
is an “excess” over the cost of past insurance, and is a deposit, or 
payment, in advance for benefits promised to be furnished by the 
company to the individual depositor in the future. There is no 
escape from the conviction that this fund is a private accumulation, 
held in trust for the individual policy-holder, who is entitled, as a 
matter of right, to the return of an equitable portion thereof, in cash 
or in further insurance, should the original contract be terminated. 

The equitable distribution of the surplus of a life-insurance 
company, made possible by the “Contribution Plan” introduced 
in 1863, and since adopted, at least ostensibly, by every mutual 
life-insurance company in the country, recognizes the fact that 
the reserve in each case is the policy-holder’s own money, and con- 
sequently he is entitled to any extra interest which may be earned 
thereon. So long as life-insurance is purchased by uniform or 
equal annual premiums, there must be a reserve or excess over 
the cost of insurance furnished. An equitable surrender value, in 
cash or in paid-up insurance, should be inserted as a matter of 
contract for each year, in every policy. No policy should be ac- 
cepted without this guaranty. Otherwise the deposits or over- 
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payments will be at the disposal of the company, and may never 
be recovered by the owner. 

But there is no necessity for confining life-insurance to the plan 
of uniform or level premiums, which necessarily involve large ac- 
cumulations or payments in advance for insurances which may 
never be needed, or which the individual may not live to enjoy. 
The natural and common-sense plan would be to pay each year 
for the cost of insurance actually furnished during that year, in- 
cluding a suitable margin for expenses, and to guard against ad- 
verse contingencies, such as might arise from an epidemic, for 
instance. In this way the protection of life-insurance could be 
purchased at a fair price each year by itself, and as long as may 
be needed or desired. The outlay for a number of years would 
be far Jess than by the old plan of uniform premiums, and there 
would be no necessity for making deposits or payments in advance, 
and thus contributing to the piling up of such vast accumulations 
as are now held by life-insurance companies. These accumula- 
tions, already the subject of deep concern among thoughtful busi- 
ness men, may be injudiciously managed or insecurely invested, 
and are placed by the companies entirely beyond the control of 
the individual owners or depositors. They offer a fearful tempta- 
tion to designing and unscrupulous men to get and to retain pos- 
session of a company, and thus to control and manipulate the 
trust-funds for their own personal benefit. By this natural or 
yearly renewable plan of insurance, which has been commended 
by the highest authorities and experts as being at once simple, 
safe, and inexpensive, the protection of life-insurance may be 
secured, each year by itself, and just so long as that protection 
shall be needed or desired. When it is no longer needed or 
desired the insured may cease to pay, and in that event he will 
not be obliged to mourn over confiscated deposits or payments 
in advance, as unfortunately has been too often the case hitherto, 
under the old plans of insurance. ' 

In conclusion, the following considerations are suggested as de- 
sirable for adoption by the companies, if they would regain that 
confidence and esteem of the public to which life-insurance as a 
system is justly entitled. (1.) The insertion£in each policy of life- 
insurance, which is to be purchased by uniform or level premiums, 
of an equitable surrender value for each and every year of its ex- 
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istence, to be paid in cash or by continued insurances. (2.) Greater 
publicity in regard to the character of the investments of the re- 
serves or deposits of policy-holders, with a certification at stated 
intervals, by competent, disinterested, aud outside auditors or pro- 
fessional experts, as to the facts necessary to form a correct judg- 
ment of the financial condition of the institution. And since it is 
obviously impossible for the State Insurance Departments to ex- 
amine with sufficient minuteness the securities of every company, 
the value of professional auditors or accountants for corporations 
of every description is suggested. The value of the opinions of 
such experts, who have a professional character at stake, has been 
demonstrated in England. (3.) Greater accountability on the part 
of the managers of life-insurance companies as to the character of 
the investments made by them of the trust-funds. (4.) The adop- 
tion of the system of yearly renewable insurances, by which large 
accumulations are rendered unnecessary, and insurance, apart from 
deposits, may be obtained. In any event, the time has now arrived 
when the individual rights in the reserves should be recognized 
and clearly stated. The distinction should be clearly drawn be- 
tween moneys paid for insurance and moneys paid for mere ac- 
cumulation. If this is not done, intelligent men will take the 
matter into their own hands by selecting an insurance-company 
for the former and a well-managed savings-bank for the latter, 
thus blending the best features of the two, institutions. 


SHEPPARD HoMANS. 
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Art. VIII. — Tue CENTENARY OF Sprnoza.* 


PROBABLY no name in literature has taken the world so much 
by surprise as that of Benedict de Spinoza since his death, two 
hundred years ago. When he died (February 21, 1677) he was 
not by any means unknown to the people of Holland or to the 
scholars of Europe ; and his expulsion from the synagogue by the 
Jews, and his reputation as a bold and strong thinker in philo- 
sophical circles, had called to the recluse lens-maker a degree of 
attention quite in contrast with his loneliness and poverty. Yet 
his reputation had more promise of notoriety than of fame, and 
apparently not one man at the Hague, of the large company that 
followed his body to the grave from the new church on the Spuy, 
February 25, 1677, had the least idea that they had lost one of 
the greatest of philosophers, and that in two hundred years a stately 
monument would be erected to his memory, which would make 
the figure of Spinoza more attractive to many visitors to that royal 
city than the portraits and the palaces of the counts of Holland 
and the princes of Orange. 

It is not easy to understand how it was that Spinoza was left so 
much to himself in his last days, unless his own recluse habits and 
his feeble health tended to keep his friends and neighbors from 
visiting him much. Van den Spyck, the painter, in whose house 
Spinoza lodged, went to church with his wife on that afternoon of 
February 21, leaving the invalid and the house in charge of Dr. 
Louis Meyer of Amsterdam, who had been sent for the day before, 
and at three o'clock Spinoza died. Both the physician and the 
patient have been dealt with harshly for their alleged conduct on 
that day, and with no sufficient reason. His Lutheran biographer, 





* Benedicti De Spinoza Opera Que Supersunt Omnia, Ex Editionibus Principi- 
bus Denuo Edidit et Prefatus Est Cano.vs Hermannus Bruper. Vol. I. - IIL 
Lipsie, B. Tauchnitz. 1843-46. 

Ad Benedicti De Spinoza Opera Qua Supersunt Omnia Supplementum. Am- 
stelodami. Apud F. Muller. 1862. 

Spinoza. Ein Denkerleben. Von Bentuoup Aversacn. Vierte Auflage. Stutt- 
gart. 1860. 

The Ethics of Benedict de Spinoza. From the Latin, with an Introductory Sketch 
of his Life and Writings. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1876. 
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Colerus, has fully disproved the charge that Spinoza took poison 
to end his suffering; and Dr. Meyer’s good name and profession 
should lead us to remember that there were other ways of account- 
ing for the disappearance of the ducat and loose silver money and 
the silver-bladed knife from the table than by the physician’s 
hands and his fear of losing his fee. How poor Spinoza was we 
may judge from the fact that the allowance which he consented to 
receive from the heirs of his friends, De Witt and De Vries, 
amounted only to about two hundred dollars a year, and that all 
the personal property which he left amounted to about the same 
sum. From a tract entitled “ Baruch Spinoza in the Frame of his 
Time,” which was published at Basel in 1873, in a German trans- 
lation from the Dutch of Dr. S. Sr. Coronel, we take a minute 
description of Spinoza’s situation in the house of the Van- den 
Spycks, which ought to be exact and sufficient. It describes him 
as he was when he came to live there in 1670, on the Paviloengracht, 
after leaving his former lodgings in a single back room, up two 
flights of stairs, in a house on the Veerkay. Dr. Coronel spells 
the host’s name Van der Spych, and calls him Military Solicitor, 
and thus sets before us his guest’s room: “ We see there in an 
upper back room a man of about thirty-eight years, of medium 
size, in a Japanese dressing-gown, sitting at a desk with a smoky 
tallow candle, sunk in deep meditation. Near him, upon a work- 
bench, lie scattered some instruments and optical glasses. Here 
and there is a thick quarto volume set between working tools. 
In a corner there is a bedstead provided with curtains. A chest 
of oak, a pair of stools, and a table of beech, — that is the whole 
furniture of this cell; no more than absolutely necessary. The 
red light throws a faint gleam on the brown face of the thinker. 
The forehead, nobly arched, is strongly wrinkled. Long, heavy 
eyelashes, which reach near to the slightly curved nose, over- 
shadow the dark eyes, which light up with a remarkable glow. 
The somewhat thick lips are firmly pressed together. The dark 
curling hair, which covers the temples in luxuriant fulness, betrays 
the Southern and the Jewish descent. The whole appearance indi- 
cates great peace of mind, earnest thought; yet it bears the marked 
traces of a malady which has seized the noblest organs of the feeble 
body.” 

Dr. Coronel goes on to describe Spinoza’s struggle to do his work 
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of labor and of thought, in spite of the disease of consumption 
which he found fastened upon himself since his twenty-fourth 
year, and which gave a hectic fervor and sometimes an over-san- 
guine hope to his career. This fact should not be forgotten in our 
estimate of his philosophy, which was evidently pursued with the 
deliberate purpose of solving the problem of the universe and 
demonstrating the being and nature of God and the duty and 
destiny of man by geometrical principles. The severest of lo- 
gicians was the most sanguine of enthusiasts ; and he expected to 
clear the mental sight of men towards divine realities, as effectually 
as his lenses cleared their eyesight towards the animalculz in a 
water-drop and the stars in heaven. There is the more reason for 
dwelling upon this account of him at the time specified, the year 
1670, when he went to live with the Van den Spycks, since in 
that year he published his memorable “Treatise on Theology and 
Politics” and was elaborating the “ Ethics,’—the work which 
was to embody the mature results of his thinking and to give him 
his fame. In what we have to say in this attempt to make a fair 
estimate of Spinoza, at this present epoch of his honor, there must 
be all possible brevity, and we must be content with the most 
concise statement of the- life of the man, the character of his 
thought, and the nature of his influence. 

We are always trying to account for the genius and work of 
great men, and it is well to do what we can to trace out the cir- 
cumstances and characters, the events and scenes, the books and 
the persons, that have had any part in the education of their 
greatness. But, after all, the starting fact of native gift is the 
main factor in the life, and all the helps in the world will not 
make a poet or a philosopher unless it is born in him. The old 
proverb and the general sentiment allow this to be the case with 
the poet, yet not with the orator; and perhaps for similar reasons 
the philosopher may be thought to require no inborn genius. But 
all true genius has the same mystery about its origin and ways, as 
well as a certain fellowship of affinity in its life. Richard Rothe, 
who, more than any other man, has borne Spinoza’s mantle at 
Heidelberg, the very University where Spinoza was called to be 
professor, and completed his work of Ethical Science without 
holding his opinions, has well said that he himself had as much 
right to his speculations as Beethoven had a right to his sympho- 
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nies. Goethe ranked ‘Spinoza with Homer, Raphael, and Shake- 
speare, among his master teachers; and that keen critic, Kuno 
Fischer, puts Spinoza and Shakespeare together as very much 
alike in their essential ideas. The native genius is the seed, but 
how it shall grow and what it shall bear depend of course much 
upon the soil and the surroundings. 

Herein Spinoza’s record is a great surprise, for who would look 
for such a man under such circumstances,—the most abstract 
and speculative of philosophers among the plodding and practical 
people of Holland,—the most daring champion of nature and 
assailant of miraculous revelation, appearing first as the pet scholar 
and then the outcast of the Portuguese synagogue of Amsterdam, 
—the most outspoken of democrats and defender of liberty of 
conscience and speech under the rule of William of Orange, and 
not a little under the influence of the age of Louis XIV.! What 
shall we say of the strange contrast between this man and his 
position ? 

Certainly, if ever there was a person who does not answer to the 
conventional idea of a Dutchman, it is this recluse, meditative, 
unworldly, mystical philosopher, who turned his back upon pen- 
sions and office, and who insisted upon studying the universe out 
of his own head instead of opening his eyes to the facts of experi- 
ence. Yet there was good reason why such a mind should appear 
among the Dutch, for Holland was the refuge of the oppressed, 
and the same causes that brought the Jews, among whom were 
Spinoza’s parents, from Spain and Portugal to Amsterdam, gave a 
home to other exiles, — to founders of colonies such as Robinson 
and Bradford of the “Mayflower,” and to fathers of philosophy 
like John Locke and René Descartes. From the time when 
William the Silent won peace from Spain in 1579 after ten years’ 
struggle, there was a certain liberty of conscience in the Dutch 
provinces, and no people seem to have felt the privilege so much 
as the Jews, who were so oppressed in Spain and Portugal, and 
who at the beginning of the seventeenth century had numbers 
enough to found a synagogue of the Portuguese rite in Amsterdam, 
more than two hundred of whose members owned more than three 
hundred estates. They found business as. well as liberty in their 


new home, and the great trade with the Levant was very much in 
their hands. 
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Holland, we must remember, had always been famous for its 
schools, and the famous school of St. Martin's, at Utrecht, dates as 
far back at least as the eighth century, giving to that city the place 
of honor in this respect with York of England, Fulda of Ger- 
many, and Tours of France. A recent Dutch publication has great 
meaning in its very title, “ The History of the Leyden High School 
from its foundation in 1575 to the year 1825,” and this history is 
but one of the records of the love of the Dutch people for popular 
education. Undoubtedly much of their zeal for learning was 
stirred by the hardships of their situation, and they saw clearly 
that they must study as well as work to get a good living out 
of their unpromising country. Apparently their art as well as 
their learning grew out of the difficulties of their position. They 
made money out of the mud of their deltas, and as they gave 
height to this Hollow Land by tall masts and soaring steeples, so 
they threw rich colors upon their monotonous waters and flat 
grounds, and put form and beauty into their prosaic life. Amster- 
dam, Spinoza’s birthplace, is fitly called the Venice of the North, 
and it may be that the marvellous color which appears in the Neth- 
erlander and Venetian paintings came from contrast with nature, 
the contrast which makes.the eye, by some physiological necessity, 
see inwardly the opposite of what it last looked upon, and thus 
makes the flaming sunset suggest the tranquil blue of the sea, 
and the ruddy dawn prepare the sight for the quiet green of the 
meadows. It is certainly worthy of note that painting has so 
thriven in low countries, little rich by nature in color and scenery, 
as Venice and the Netherlands; and that the Van Eycks, who 
were virtually the founders of oil painting, and the great masters 
of color, Rubens and Van Dyck, were Netherlanders, and Titian and 
Tintoretto, the great colorists of Italy, were Venetians. Rembrandt, 
indeed, rebelled against the power of color, and owned only the law 
of light and shade; and Spinoza, his contemporary and country- 
man, followed him by discarding all color from his style; yet both 
magnify the element: which they discarded by the gloom of its 
absence. Rembrandt's pictures and Spinoza’s writings make us 
long for rich fields and bright flowers, gay birds, playful children, 
ruddy men, and fair women. Spinoza learned to draw, but we 
have no specimens of his work; and there is little reason to sup- 
pose that he had more color in his pencil than his pen, which 
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not only gives no color to its pages, but does not report any from 
nature and life, and presents even the rainbow, not in its pris- 
matic beauty, but in its mathematical law. 

How far he found food for his eager intellect in the society of 
Amsterdam, whether within or without the circle of the synagogue 
during his early years, there are no materials for satisfactorily de- 
ciding. There was no lack of this surely in the theological world 
about him, and although Arminius had gone to his rest in 1609, 
and his opponents had triumphed at the Synod of Dort in 1618, 
the Calvinists and Arminians kept constantly worrying each other ; 
and the thoughtful young Jew, who agreed more with the Calvin- 
ists in their limit of free-will, seems to have liked the more schol- 
arly and secular Arminians best as citizens and companions. 
With his Jewish teachers his disputes began very early, and as 
soon as his fifteenth year he put such fearful questions to the 
renowned Talmudist Rabbi Saul Leon Morteira, as to give him 
serious trouble. Yet the Hebrew fathers of the synagogue were 
proud of the bright boy’s gifts; they offered to provide for his 
support, and encouraged his family to look forward to great hon- 
ors for him among the Rabbins. But the difficulty between him 
and his people was deep-seated and thoroughgoing. He differed 
from Jewish orthodoxy not so much in particular doctrines of 
theology and interpretations of Scripture and tradition as in the 
great foundations of faith and duty. The reigning Judaism main- 
tained that God is apart from nature and man, and that he is to be 
known only by special revelations, vouched for by miracles and 
committed to written and oral traditions. Spinoza tended more 
and more to believe in God’s immanence in nature and man, and 
to disregard the old theocratic belief in the transcendent Jehovah 
and the Rabbinical rule. Where he got this idea it is not easy 
to say, although it was to be found in some of his favorite Jewish 
authors and has appeared in all ages of philosophy from ancient 
India to the latest mysticism of Germany, Italy, and France. But 
the question of importance is, not where he got the idea, but 
whence came the marvellous fervor and persistency with which he 
held it, and the power with which he made it the rallying cry of a 
new age of culture. No wonder that the Jewish leaders could 
not tolerate him, and that, after trying threats and promises, they 
in despair solemnly excommunicated him from their synagogue, 
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July 27, 1656. They were undoubtedly greatly provoked by his 
obstinate absence from the synagogue and his constant affirmation 
of his heterodox opinions; yet the severity of their course has 
been much exaggerated, and there is reason to believe that the 
form of excommunication was much milder than is commonly 
stated. It must be remembered, also, that it was a time of 
peculiar agitation among the Jews of Amsterdam ; that they were 
constantly hearing of executions of their kindred and friends in 
Spain and Portugal ; and that they had good hope of making con- 
verts from the ranks of Christians around them, whose Judaizing 
tendency the free-thinker disturbed. But with all fair allowance 
for extenuating circumstances, the excommunication of this gifted 
and earnest young man from the synagogue at the age of twenty- 
four, even when regarded in the milder form given by Van Vloten 
from the actual records in Spanish, is bad enough. Before God, 
the angels, and the saints, it anathematizes, separates, and curses 
him, and orders every one of the faith not to speak to him, write to 
him, not to show him any favor, not to stand under the same roof 
with him, not to come within four cubits of him, nor te read any- 
thing that he has written. Spinoza did not hear these impreca- 
tions, and perhaps took occasion at this time to visit the friend in 
the country at whose house he afterwards sought shelter from per- 
secution. He seems to have found no rest in his native city, and 
after escaping the dagger of an assassin, which only pierced his 
clothing, being threatened with banishment by the civil magis- 
trates at the instigation of the Jews, he took lodgings with a 
Christian family at Anwerkerke, a few miles from the city, where 
he supported himself by grinding and polishing lenses for tel- 
escopes and other optical instruments, a business which he had 
regularly learned. 

Auerbach’s romance turns upon the life of the thinker up to this 
period of his exile, in his twenty-fifth year, and is a glowing and 
elaborate study of his apprenticeship in philosophy. It begins on 
a Friday afternoon at the close of April, 1647, at the burial of the 
suicide Akosta in the Jewish cemetery at Amsterdam, where the 
boy differs from his young companion Chisdai, whose career of big- 
otry and envy runs through the book, and from the Rabbi Morteira, 
as to the destiny of the suicide, who seems to have been an unfor- 
tunate man whose head had been unsettled by peculiar sufferings. 


* 
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In successive chapters the novelist describes the life of the Jewish 
family of that day; tells the story of the persecutions of their 
kindred in Spain; presents the worship and usages of the syna- 
gogue ; lets the reader into the confidences between the father and 
the son as to the Saracen origin and eventful fortunes of the 
mother, Manuela; treats of the conflict in the youth’s mind be- 
tween the Talmud and the Latin, the celebration of the Peace of 
Westphalia in Amsterdam in 1648 and its effect on the youth’s 
mind, his attempt to look into the mysteries of the Kabbala, his 
experience with the classic sceptical physician Van den Ende, his 
change of name to Benedict from Baruch, as the declaration of his 
new position as a philosopher of cosmopolitan largeness instead 
of provincial narrowness. The second volume continues the de- 
velopment, and describes his acquaintance with Meyer, the dis- 
ciple of Descartes, his intimacy with Olympia, the learned and 
brilliant daughter of Van den Ende, his learning the trade of lens- 
making, his social life in its fitful love and its intellectual friend- 
ships, his conversations upon religion and revelation, his observa- 
tions with the microscope, his personal peculiarities, the efforts of 
the zealots to win him back to the orthodox faith, the excommuni- 
cation, the marriage of Olympia to another, his acceptance of his 
lot, and his decision to regard men and women henceforth as if the 
matter in question “were mere lines, surfaces, or bodies” and the 
true freedom were to be found in shunning evil as opposed to his 
nature and as separating him from God, the knowledge and love 
of whom is the highest good. The romance closes with a vision 
in which the sleeper sees a strange man standing over him with a 
broad hat yellow as barley under the sickle, with hair white and 
covering his shoulders, with a mark of blood on his brow, with 
hollow eyes, beard reaching to his girdle, with hair shirt and 
naked feet, with a flask at his side, and in his right hand a staff 
which reached above his head. This ghostly visitant, who is no 
other than the Wandering Jew who had turned from his threshold 
the Christ when he sought rest there on his way to the cross and 
who was doomed by Christ never to rest until he came again, 
drew near the sleeper, leaned over and kissed him,—“a kiss 
of the dying Ahasuerus, who bore upon himself the doom of Israel, 
which Jesus Christ had declared on the cross,” and who now found 
rest in the presence of the young martyr, “ who had given blessings 
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in return for curses, who had come to proclaim anew the kingdom 
of righteousness and peace and to give Christ anew to the world.” 
Spinoza withdrew to Anwerkerke, thence to Rhynsburg, and thence 
to Voorburg and the Hague, and wrote the “ Theological-Political 
Tract,” and the “Ethics.” “No thinker has risen like Spinoza, 
who so lived in the eternal.” Thus Auerbach closes his remarkable 
Denkerleben, — “The Life of a Thinker.” 

This romance is carefully thought out, and skilfully wrought, 
and it perhaps equals any psychological novel of our time. Yet it 
is extravagant in some respects, especially in making very much 
out of whole cloth the story of Spinoza’s love-affair with Van den 
Ende’s bright little daughter Clara, — a mere child, who had appar- 
ently as keen an eye to the main chance as she had a nimble 
tongue for Latin, and who with all her Latin culture was set enough 
to insist upon having her accepted lover take her Romish religion, 
whilst she took his gaudy trinkets. The various relations of 
Spinoza with the men and the movements of his time are graphi- 
cally, if not always accurately, sketched, and the reader cannot but 
wish that the novelist had acted upon the hint in his last preface, 
and carried out his story through the remaining twenty-one years 
of his hero’s life, in their connection with the politics as well as 
the speculative thinking of the age. The latest studies show that 
Spinoza was wide awake to the civil history of his day, and Van 
Vloten maintains that he made new friends at the close of his life 
on the ground of political affinity with them, and their mutual 
interest in the movements of the age. He, of course, looked at 
affairs of the world from his own point of view, and as materials 
for teaching philosophy rather than as fuel for political ambition ; 
yet he looked at them and into them very keenly, and his political 
essays have been regarded as quite prophetic, in their sagacity, by 
his votaries. 

There was enough, indeed, for him to see and hear in his quiet 
life at the Hague, after his varied experience at Amsterdam and in 
his intermediate homes. He had lived in the very midst of the 
commotions of Europe, and the Peace of Westphalia, that closed 
the Thirty Years’ War in 1648, made an epoch in culture as well as 
in politics. With the balance of power thus established, our 
modern political society was virtually settled, and with the close 
of the struggle for the supremacy of Rome over Protestantism the 
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new struggle for intellectual supremacy began, that great culture- 
conflict in which Spinoza has played so conspicuous a part, and in 
which perhaps he and John Locke, who were both born in 1632, 
took the lead. Although he held very strong notions of the 
necessity and authority of civil government, and was almost as 
vehement as Hobbes in his recognition of the bad passions of men, 
and of the danger of letting them have their way, he was on the 
liberal side in politics, spoke as earnestly as Milton for freedom of 
speech, and went with the republicans in their contest with the 
aristocratic house of Orange, who grasped at virtual monarchy in 
the office of Stadtholder. William of Nassau triumphed, John 
De Witt was slain in 1672 by his partisans, and soon after Spi- 
noza’s death the Hague was merry with the marriage festival of 
William and Mary, the daughter of James II.,— the two who, 
eleven years afterwards, were to be the William and Mary of Eng- 
land, and to proclaim liberty of conscience there. It is interesting 
to remember that Locke, who was the adviser of William, was very 
much of Spinoza’s mind as to religious liberty, widely as he dif- 
fered from him in philosophy and faith, and that he wrote, as 
early as 1667, the letter on “Toleration,” which was the basis 
of his Latin epistle to the Dutch Arminians, in 1685. 

If he lived, as Auerbach maintains, in the eternal, Spinoza can- 
not be understood apart from his age, and we must keep in mind 
the intellectual conditions under which he thought and wrote in 
order to interpret his life. In a certain sense he was pre-eminently 
the modern man; he faced towards the opening light of nature 
and tried to meet the demand for unity in all knowledge, and 
especially between thought and being, as no other man of his day 
has done. He seems to have been for a while a disciple of Des- 
cartes, who lived many years in Holland, and left enthusiastic 
converts to his system at his departure, in 1649. But Spinoza, 
whilst he used the vocabulary of Descartes, and began his literary 
career with an elaborate compendium of the Cartesian system, 
was not a Cartesian. He learned of Descartes, indeed, to doubt all 
traditions, and not to accept any evidence which did not come 
home to his own mind; yet he found no case for doubt in a 
method that began with the human side of things and argued from 
subjective experience to objective reality. His motto was not 
Cogito, ergo sum, —“TI think, therefore I am”; but he began with 
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God as the absolute being, and claimed to exist only in him and 
from him. His creed was, “God is; therefore I am, and the All is.” 
Not self-consciousness, but consciousness of God and the universe 
of God, was his distinctive idea, and he tried to reason out the 
whole of existent things from the one self-existent Being in the 
forms of geometrical calculation. Behind the reasoning, however, 
stood the man’s own reason ; behind his definitions stood his living 
soul, with its positive faith and varied experience. A Hebrew 
monotheist at heart, and such by God’s providence more than by 
his own work, he never could give up the God of his fathers or 
sink the old monotheism in the new monism. How he tried to 
meet the needs of the new science and to reconcile God with 
nature, we see by a glance at his chief writings. The new times 
called for a new thinker, and he was not willing to see through 
the eyes either of the theocratic devotees who separated God from 
nature, or of the old classic philosophers who interpreted nature 
by their own human conceits. He would see God and nature as 
one, and state their relation by the method which seemed to be 
taught directly by God and nature, the mathematical method, 
the geometry which was to him the logic of reality and abundantly 
able to measure both body and soul, all extension and all thought, 
in its point and its sweep. This was the task that Spinoza set to 
himself, and if he failed, as he surely did, he failed like Jacob, his 
ancestor in his wrestle with the angel, and won a blessing in 
his lameness that makes his name, Baruch or Benedict (the Blessed) 
no absurdity. Our modern culture has sainted him, and the 
Church, which cannot number him among her saints, cannot deny 
that alike by his light and by his darkness he has rebuked atheism 
and won not a few gifted souls to a faith better than his own. 
From this survey of the man and his times, turn now to his 
works, that we may see more distinctly the mark of his thought 
upon the world. The four little volumes which contain all of his 
writings that have come to us, and which could easily be put into 
one good octavo, make up in substance for what they lack in bulk. 
They are marvellously condensed, and not condensed milk, but 
meat, and such condensed meat as to task greatly the reader's 
teeth and digestion. They are very hard reading, excepting some 
of the letters, which are quite lively and colloquial, not without 
epigrammatic point, and what would be pleasantry were not the 
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satire too serious to be amusing. Yet the style even of the most 
abstruse treatises, as of the “ Ethics,” is very clear; and perhaps on 
that very account, as with black fishes in clear waters, the ideas 
appear more dark. No wonder that the most keen and brilliant 
of the French critics find so much fault with Spinoza’s way of 
stating things, and that their very bones seem to ache under the 
load of thought which his compact sentences put upon them, 
sometimes condensing into a paragraph material enough for a 
volume of Victor Cousin or Paul Janet. But it is comforting to 
know that there is always meaning enough in the heavy load to 
pay for carrying it home to head-quarters and for grinding it into 
edible form. The first volume gives one hundred and fifty pages 
to Spinoza’s first book (1663), the “Compend of the Principia 
of Descartes,” with his own interpretation of their meaning in 
an appendix; and the “ Book of Ethics” exhausts the remaining 
nearly three hundred pages of the volume. The second volume 
contains the short “Treatise on the Improvement of the Intellect,” 
the “ Political Treatise” of about a hundred pages, and seventy- 
five letters of learned men, with Spinoza’s answers. The third 
volume is mostly taken up by the famous “Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus,” and closes with a Hebrew Grammar of one hundred 
and twenty-five pages. The supplementary volume begins with 
two hundred and fifty pages of the “Treatise concerning God and 
Man,” which seems to have been the author's first study of the 
“Ethics,” and closes with a short scientific essay on the rainbow and 
about seventy pages of before unpublished letters and collectanea, 
among them an autograph letter which shows that he wrote a 
clear but not handsome hand, that he made frequent corrections, 
additions, and erasures, and that he signed his name B. de Spinoza. 

The two works that best interpret his mind and secure his fame 
are the “ Political-Theological Treatise” and the “ Ethics,” since his 
other important writings seem to have been preparatory to these 
or vindications of them. Of the “ Political-Theological Treatise,” 
which appears to have been contemplated at an early date, and to 
have been finished between the years 1665-70, the purpose is to 
show that liberty of philosophizing is not only compatible with 
the security of piety and the public peace, but that it cannot be 
taken away except with the public peace and piety itself. In 
twenty chapters the argument is carefully elaborated, critically 
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and philosophically, with a full consideration of the Scriptures and 
of history, very much after the manner of the rationalist commenta- 
tors of recent times, and great emphasis is given to the idea that 
the Scriptures were intended for practical guidance, not scientific 
knowledge, and that obedience, not philosophy, is the main thing 
with the Law and the Prophets. He ascribes to Christ pre- 
eminence over Moses and the prophets from the fact that he did 
not receive the revelation of God by the hearing of words nor 
through visions, but found it within his own consciousness, and 
in this sense the Divine wisdom became one with our humanity. 
This treatise has been called the foundation of modern Biblical 
criticism and exegesis and is marked by the keen discrimina- 
tion and the ideal thinking of the new schools, whilst it also 
shares in their limited historical sense or the incapacity to accept 
the kingdom of God in its combined and continuous order and 
with its providential gifts and institutions. 

It is with the “ Ethics” that we have most to do; and attractive as 
Spinoza’s “Treatise on Theology and Politics” may be, we must rely 
upon his greater work for the illustration of his thought and pur- 
pose. It was not supposed that the desk which, according to his 
direction, was sent by water-express the morning after his death 
to the worthy bookseller of Amsterdam, Jan Rieuwertz, contained 
this treasure, to which a genius like Goethe ascribed the most 
positive influence over his religion, and which a philosopher like 
Coleridge named with Bacon’s “Novum Organum” and Kant’s 
“Critique of the Pure Reason,” — “the three great works since the 
introduction of Christianity.” We are favored in having so correct 
a translator of the “Ethics,” so handsomely printed, as Mr. Van 
Nostrand has published; and it is a memorable fact, that the 
American translator has not only surpassed his European prede- 
cessors, but that he was moved to learn the Latin that he might 
do this service to his favorite thinker. Not only is his version 
generally exact, but his notes on the text are valuable; and our 
New Amsterdam has no reason to be ashamed of the contribution 
which one of her business men has made to the memory of the 
philosopher who gave such worth and such fame to Old Amster- 
dam, the city of his birth, and who was the contemporary of our 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant, and our Dominies Bogardus and Me- 
gapolensis. ) 
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The first book of the “Ethics” treats of God in seven definitions, 
eight axioms, and thirty-six propositions, which seek to explain 
his nature and properties; to show his necessary existence ; that 
God is one ; that by the necessity of his nature he is, and he acts; 
that he is the free cause of all things, and how so; that all things 
are in God, and so depend on him that without him they could 
neither be nor be conceived to be; and that all things were pre- 
destinated by him, not indeed by virtue of his free-will or absolute 
good-pleasure, but by virtue of the absolute nature or infinite power 
of God. It is impossible to state fully Spinoza’s reasoning with- 
out quoting a large part of his own concise propositions ; and it is 
enough now to remark upon the prominent points. It is hardly 
necessary to say that they who are offended by his applying the 
word “substance” to the nature of God, as if it ascribed material 
form to him, are wholly in error, since “substance” is used by him 
to mean “essence” or “reality,” and is virtually the same word 
(ousia in Greek, substantia in Latin) that was used by the Chris- 
tian fathers to designate the nature of God. Less fault is to be 
found with those who object to his definition of “substance,” as that 
which exists by itself and can only be conceived of without the 
conception of another thing as the cause,—a definition which 
excludes the idea of any created substance or essential reality but 
God, and leads to the denial of creation and the possibility of any 
substance whatever but God. The careful thinker may distinguish 
between inherency and causality, and say, with Kant, that where 
there are inherent properties there is substance, and that the 
property of causality is another matter which is to be settled on 
other grounds by consideration of effects, so that it will not do to 
say that whatever is in the least conditioned cannot be substantial 
and cannot have inherent properties. Still more objectionable is 
Spinoza’s idea, that understanding and will do not belong to the 
eternal essence of God or to his absolute being and attributes, 
the natura naturans, but to the modes of his manifestation, or 
natura naturata. This idea is the denial of what must be re- 
garded as the personality of God, if we take these words as they 
stand ; and the American translator, with easy and inconsiderate 
approval, seems to take it for granted that Spinoza denied the 
personality of God, or of a definite, living, personal God, separate 
from and distinct from nature. Spinoza, indeed, uses very strong 
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language in opposition to the general belief in the personality of 
God ; and when he speaks of this belief as necessarily setting a 
limit to the perfection of God, it is very easy and fair to reply, 
that to deny to God the attribute of personality is surely setting 
a limit to his perfection, the limit of negation, which is far more 
derogatory than the affirmation of personality and life. To say 
that God has personality exactly like our own, or in any merely 
human limitation of the meaning of the term, is unjustifiable; 
but what shall we say of denying to God the consciousness, 
thought, and will that are essential to perfect life, and which 
appear always more distinctly pronounced as we rise in our sur- 
vey of the orders of being? That Spinoza did not hold such an 
idea many passages of his “Ethics” intimate, and there are two sen- 
tences in his appendix to his “ Principia of Descartes” in which he 
confesses that language is incompetent to define the signification 
of personality as applied to God, “although we firmly believe that 
in the beatific vision of God, which is promised to the faithful, 
God will reveal this to his own.” 

In the second part of his “ Ethics,” Spinoza treats of the “ Nature 
and Origin of the Mind or Soul,” beginning, as before, with defi- 
nitions and axioms. He regards thought as an attribute, or God 
as thinking being; and extension as an attribute of God, or God 
as extended being. There is the same order in the world of 
external reality as in the world of thought, and in both it comes 
from the infinite nature of God. Thus man comes both in body 
and in soul from God, and has his true life in him. There are 
three kinds of cognition : the first he calls opinion or imagination, 
which is based upon perceptions; the second is reason, which 
seeks adequate ideas of things; the third and highest is intu- 
ition, which knows God, and advances from the adequate idea of 
some of the attributes of God to the adequate knowledge of the 
essence of things. The first form of cognition is deceptive; the 
second and third forms are safe guides. The human mind by 
knowing things truly becomes a part of the Divine mind, and its 
ideas partake of the truth of God. The will is the necessary con- 
sequence of ideas, and the will and the intellect are essentially the 
same, —a statement which shows the weak point in Spinoza’s phi- 
losophy of human nature, his losing sight of the distinct nature 
and force of the will in his homage to the intellect. The ideal 
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man of Spinoza, whose volition is but a form of the thought, is 
not the man that we find in ourselves and see about us in this 
stubborn, impulsive, restless world. This tendency to disparage 
and almost to ignore the will as a distinct faculty and essential 
force has much to do with his vague notion of the personality of 
man as well as of God, and also with his contempt of final causes. 
It is certainly the will that is central in our human personal con- 
sciousness, and which enables us to interpret the personality of 
God. It is our will that makes us act for a purpose, and of ne- 
cessity to ascribe purposes to God. The true rational and moral 
motive unites thought with will, and carries in its own essence 
both idea and purpose, subject and object, first cause and final 
cause. Spinoza’s error is the common error of certain ideal meta- 
physicians, of dealing with human nature according to abstract 
ideas, instead of studying actual powers. The higher and more 
practical philosophy regards the will as the most vital and es- 
sential of forces, not as a resultant of other forces only, but as a 
force of itself; not a mere direction, but.a power; not a mere 
choice, but an origination ; not a circumstance, but a quality; not 
a condition, but a life. It is the will that puts fire into the idea, 
and so kindles the best inspiration, and does the noblest work, 
whether in the creations of the artist or the prayers of the 
devotee. 

This defect in Spinoza’s philosophy of the will and the virtual 
atrophy of its functions in his whole system appears in the two re- 
markable treatises on “ The Passions, their Nature and their Enslav- 
ing Power,” which constitute the third and fourth part of his 
“Ethics.” He regards the passions as those acts of the soul that 
proceed from inadequate ideas, whilst the actions of the soul proceed 
from adequate ideas. In this definition, as well as in his enumera- 
tion of the passions as being desire, joy, and sorrow, and the emotions 
which are derived from them, he shows great breadth of compre- 
hension and fineness of analysis, whilst he slights the dynamic 
view of human nature, which finds the sources of the passions 
quite as much in the force of feeling as in the want of clear 
thought, and which also estimates the force of feeling by taking 
the active impulses as well as the receptive sensibilities into the 
account. His scale of the passions is very defective in what Aris- 
totle and the old moralists called the irascible appetites, or those 
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which have impulse and tempt madness, or what Descartes meant 
when he ranked hate with love as a master passion. Spinoza did 
not feel, nor understand, nor approve, nor truly recognize the 
irascible passions or the domineering instincts, and what he says 
of ambition, envy, hatred, pride, and the like is very thin and un- 
satisfactory. The same defect appears in the treatment of “ Man’s 
Slavery, or the Force of the Passions,” in the fourth part of the 
“ Ethics,” where he treats good and evil mainly as perfection and im- 
perfection, and regards evil mostly as the absence of perfection, in 
fact, as the negation of reality, a void of life, not as a positive 
wrong, an affirmation of falsehood, a plenum of deviltry. He pre- 
sents a charming picture of the true man as he lives in the light of 
reason and in peace with God and his neighbor; and there are 
passages which breathe a renunciation of the world and an aspira- 
tion for the better life that would do honor to the most saintly of 
our living scholars or devotees. But he makes sorry work with his 
task of doing away with the guilt and even the reality of evil. 
We will not deny that “ blessedness is nothing else than that tran- 
quillity of soul which arises from the intuitive knowledge of 
God”; but it is not safe to leave out the stern and striving con- 
ditions of that tranquillity, or to limit this soul-life, as he seems to 
do when he says that “things are only good in so far as they aid 
man to enjoy that soul-life (mentis vita) which is defined as under- 
standing.” It will not do, either, to measure the loss of the supreme 
good merely or mainly by the absence of such understanding. 
Evil is a positive and awful power, and even if, as Swedenborg so 
often and so strongly says, evil is the perversion of good, it is 
a real perversion; and the perversion of the best things in life, 
as in nature, makes the worst things. We will not argue with 
Spinoza the question which he decided in the negative in his work 
“ De Deo et Homine,” whether a spirit wholly evil like the Devil 
can be real enough to live, or whether the Devil as such is, as he 
maintains, a dead thing ; but it is clear that evil is a terrible real- 
ity in the world, and that there is such a thing as guilt as well as 
suffering, there is sin as well as misfortune, wickedness as well as 
imperfection. To live truly is truly to be, but to live badly is 
much more than not to be; it is being bad, and whatever may be 
our rendering of texts, there is no doubt that hell and the Devil 
are all about us, and trying to get hold of us in actual presence 
and power. 
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The fifth and last part of the “Ethics” is the shortest, and in some 
respects the most satisfactory, for it treats of “Man’s Freedom, or the 
Power of Understanding,” and is full of light and peace, the phi- 
losopher’s sermon on beatitude. His beatitude consists in love 
toward God, the love which is active virtue and contemplative 
wisdom, and which secures tranquillity of life and gives power 
over the passions. “No one enjoys the beatitude because he 
restrains his passions; on the contrary, the power of restraining 
them comes from beatitude itself.” He who lives thus enjoys 
God and enters upon the eternal life, sure that whatever may be- 
come of part of what he calls himself now, the part of the soul 
which perishes with the body may be, when compared with that 
which remains and abides eternally, of no moment. “Our soul, in 
so far as it wnderstands, is an eternal mode of thought, which is 
determined by another mode of thought, and that by still another, 
and so on to infinity, so that all these modes together constitute 
the eternal and infinite intelligence of God.” So the philosopher’s 
code of ethics does not begin or end very differently from the old 
Catechism, which starts with saying that it is the chief end of man 
to glorify God and to enjoy him continually. There is vast differ- 
ence, however, in the way to that end pointed out by the two, — 
a difference by no means wholly in favor of the philosopher, who 
makes so little account of the soul’s fellowship with the race, its 
share of sin and sorrow from the common stock, and the offer 
of help from One who came not only to teach wisdom, but to give 
redemption, — not only to open aschool of intellectual light, but to 
establish the universal kingdom of God among men. The Beati- 
tudes of the Preacher of the Mount are the best correction and 
completion of the beatitude of this philosophy of the cell. The 
“Our Father” and the “Thy will be done” are words that com- 
prehend all that these five books of “Ethics” hold, and add to them 
the light and life which they have not. They contain a deeper 
philosophy as well as a more comprehensive and vigorous and 
spiritual religion. They do not lose sight of God’s personality or 
of man’s, but call both together in blessed union. 

After this rapid survey of Spinoza’s life and thinking, what 
shall we say of him and his work upon the whole? What shall 
we call him? No pure man has been called by more names than 
he in our time, and there is a great variety to choose from in the 
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large list from saint to atheist. An atheist he surely was not, for 
no modern thinker has been more full of the idea of God, and in 
fact he saw nothing real in the universe but God, so that the 
Roman Catholic Novalis called him “the God-intoxicated man.” 
Nor was he a pantheist in the usual sense of the term. He does 
not start from the world in its aggregate or its unity and say that 
all things are God, nor is he content with affirming that the world 
is governed by certain immutable laws which all centre in an un- 
knowable law or force. He is sure of having as clear an idea 
of God as of a triangle, but not so clear an image of him. He 
believes in a God who can be loved, and who is capable, if not of 
loving man directly, of loving his own perfection, and who loves 
mankind so far as man is one with himself. He affirms that our 
beatitude, our freedom, consists in the constant and eternal love 
of man towards God, or the eternal love of God towards man. 
Nevertheless, he is a pantheist in that he resolves the whole uni- 
verse into God and leaves no will to any creature, although he 
accepts the fact of man’s practical liberty of choice in opinion 
and action. But the whole heart and life of the man were not 
shut up in his geometrical formulas, and, as we have hinted, his 
implicit faith was larger and deeper and stronger than his explicit 
definitions. As the generous and catholic Maurice has said, 
“ Spinoza did not merely receive the witness of One God from his 
mother’s lips. The living God still spoke to the modern sage. 
He could not shake off the belief that his voice was to be heard in 
some way in the Bible. With all his physical science, all his rever- 
ence for the natural light, he bows before the God of his fathers.” 
As the great scholar and keen critic Niedner wrote : “Spinoza set 
forth only one Being or Subject of Being, and since this All- 
Being was to him God-Being, he was absolute monotheist.” Here 
surely he did not desert the God of his fathers, and he is one of 
the great company of Hebrew sages who have put upon culture 
that stamp of the Divine unity without which it always comes to 
naught. 

Was he a fatalist, and does he teach that physical necessity 
which is such a blight upon much of our new science? He cer- 
tainly led the way to such error without going to the end himself. 
He was as much of a predestinarian as Calvin, and a supralapsarian 
too, and his “ Book of Ethics” goes as strongly for the Divine 
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sovereignty and its immutable decrees as the articles of the Synods 
of Dort, that so busied the people around him; yet like the theo- 
logical predestinarians of the better class, he accepted our human 
conditions and faculties, and urged upon men the use of the 
higher faculties of mind and heart. Herein, in his fatalism as in 
his pantheism, his implicit faith was better than his explicit defi- 
nition, and his noble example of humane and godly living was an 
offset to his system of determinism which makes of the world- 
process,” as Niedner says, “only a nature-process, without distin- 
guishing the dynamic from the mechanical agency, and presents 
only a rational nature-world, not a rational spiritual world ; a free- 
dom which is the consciousness of necessity ; instead of two origi- 
nal forms of cosmic existence designed by God, — one ethical, the 
other physical, — the acceptance of two equally physical forms, 
thought and extension.” 

With all our admiration for his simplicity and self-denial, we 
must allow that he did not live in the way best fitted to bring out 
his best energies and to interpret best the mind of God and the 
welfare of mankind. He shut himself too much out of the fresh 
air and the sweet sunshine. He could work all day upon a basin 
of porridge with a little butter and a draught of beer, costing in 
all not more than threepence, and this diet was poor food for a 
workman and a writer, poor stuff to put into muscle or brain. He 
seems not to have been stinted so much in tobacco, and his pipe 
kept fit company with much of his speculation. Here Auerbach 
has a stroke of humor with a point of truth in the chapter in which 
Spinoza, when Olympia chides him for not coming to see her more, 
speaks to her of the companion whose inward glow cheers him, but 
whose form is so precarious and fragile, and she replies: “O you 
obstinate, godless smoker! In your place I would give up smok- 
ing, for it is only an artificial, an imaginary enjoyment.” He re- 
plies: “ Next to music, nothing can refresh our weary spirit like a 
pipe of the genuine American weed; as in music the tone-waves, 
so here it is the smoke-waves, which float about us and smooth 
out all our wrinkles.” And he goes on to praise tobacco as an 
ethereal blessing which charms him like a soft melody and seems 
to expand his soul into the heaven of rapture and peace. This is 
the old story which India began with opium, and which Germany 
has been telling for so many years with pipe and cigar. Opium 
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and tobacco are the food for the pantheism that blurs all the 
bounds of personal being, dissolves man and nature into the All, 
perhaps sometimes into nothing, and substitutes the Nirwana of 
unconsciousness for the heaven of immortal life and blessed fellow- 
ship. Germany might have gone up in smoke, had not Stein and 
Bismarck beat the drum and called the roll, ordered the march, and, 
if not broken the pipe, stirred the manhood and the muscle, that 
made its smoke harmless and set the dreamers to work for their 
country and their race. So sunlight has come instead of moon- 
shine, and our America has gone through the same process, and the 
roll-call and the drum-beat have roused our transcendental dream- 
ers from their revery, and taught them that they are men, — 
men not with forehead only, but with back head and backbone ; 
not with nerves only, but with muscles and blood, and with bowels, 
too, in the good old Bible sense of that word. 

In our strictures upon Spinoza’s mind and tendencies we do not 
mean to disparage his gifts, or to deny his great and, in some re- 
spects, his good influence upon mankind. Allow that he pursued 
a false method, and sought to treat moral and spiritual realities 
according to the principles of geometry, which deals with quantity 
in space, not with qualities of life, and which starts with abstrac- 
tions instead of realities, and traces them to the results con- 
tained in the definitions, thus, as Schopenhauer grimly says 
the reasoning ever returning to its beginning and running in a 
circle, like a cat chasing her tail; allow that he reasons almost 
wholly a priori, and slights, for the most part, the lessons of obser- 
vation and experience, as if Bacon had never set forth the laws of 
induction; allow that he glorifies the intellect at the expense of 
the will, and almost wholly ignores this causative force in the 
being of God and in the nature of man; allow that he is not 
master of historical wisdom, and that he little saw and felt the 
force of society and the momentum of its movements in politics 
and religion, and that he dwelt more upon the individual's thought 
than upon the convictions and the creeds of the race, and regards 
religion more as an intellectual idea than a catholic faith and a 
divinely human kingdom ;— allow all these defects and more, and 
still we have a great thinker and a great man before us, — a man, 
too, whose mind was greater than his theory, whose life was deeper 
than his speculation, and whose experience was richer than his 
definitions. 
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Spinoza had remarkable power of concentration and compres- 
sion, and, living as he did in an age and country where all ways 
met, and all ages and opinions gathered their powers, he seems to 
have made it his life-work to bring all the elements of thinking 
and belief together into his generous alembic, and to distil them 
into the marvellous essence that was to be, not the balm of a thou- 
sand flowers, but the life of all souls. Study his writings carefully, 
and you will find that he had been busy with the leading ideas of 
all philosophers and religions, and that he strove to carry the mind 
of Plato and Aristotle, Philo and Maimonides, Bruno and Descartes, 
as well as of Moses and Isaiah, Paul and John, Augustin and 
Aquinas, Calvin and Arminius, into his hospitable thought, and 
to give the essence of them in his own statement, and as far as 
possible in the light of the new study of nature and of the mathe- 
matic law which seemed to him to be its logic. The result was, 
not a heap of fragments tied together by a thread of eclectic theo- 
rizing, but a severe and apparently exact system of religion and 
morality according to the nature of things. The form is arbitrary, 
narrow, and unsatisfying, but it suggests, if it does not contain, the 
great principles of faith and duty, which the author so bravely, if 
vainly, strove to condense into his formulas. Pantheist as he was, 
he has put into his works the vital germs of the great faiths and 
philosophies, and these come to life whenever they are planted in 
living soil, and the idealism of Plato and the realism of Aristotle 
look out from that dark depth, and the law of. Moses and the grace 
and truth of Jesus Christ bloom anew from that garner of seed 
grains. It is strange, but nevertheless true, that the study of 
Spinoza has been closely connected with the revival of Christology 
in Germany, England, and America, and that from the very works 
which were thought to destroy all positive Christian faith, Chris- 
tianity has won signal triumphs by applying the idea of the im- 
manence of God in nature and man to the faith in the incarnate 
Word and the quickening Spirit. The leader of the movement in 
Germany, Schleiermacher, in his early enthusiasm, saluted Spinoza’s 
name as that of a saint, thus: “Offer up with me reverently a lock 
of hair to the manes of the holy but rejected Spinoza.” Thus the 
mighty faith which was thought to be buried forever, like the 
giant Afrite in the enchanted bottle, sealed with Solomon’s seal 
and cast into the depths of the sea, reappeared; the bottle has 
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come to light, sin the Oriental tale; the seal has been broken, 
and the giant has been welcomed as a benign genius. Spinoza’s 
pantheism by the power of his sequent reasoning as well as by 
the spirit of his concentration has carried the elements of fervent 
positive faith into the strongholds of modern culture and scien- 
tific and religious seeking. He has had great power over natural- 
ists, theologians, and men of letters. 

The naturalists claim him as their own, and justly, so far as he 
affirms with them the unity of nature and the reign of law, but 
unjustly, if they ascribe to him the creed of materialism without 
the Almighty God and the omnipresent Spirit. The materialists, 
in claiming him, accept their destruction, as the Trojans accepted 
the fatal horse. He was too honest to say that he believed in God if 
he did not, and he was too learned and wise to confound God with 
matter without knowing it. The theologians have first wholly 
quarrelled with him, and then found light in him. He has helped 
them in their effort to recover the ground which was lost by the 
Locke school in its denial of the immanence of God and of all 
proof of religion but that of outward miracles, and his name 
stands closely connected with the revival of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and of the living Church. Puritan New England has 
felt his power, and the controversy some forty years ago between 
Norton and Ripley turned much on the thought of Spinoza, and 
ended in gain to religion by uniting the new idea of God’s imma- 
nence with the old idea of his transcendence, — a union so vital and 
central in interpreting the currents of Christian thought in the 
present day and the comprehensive character of the rising faith. 
The men of letters have been helped by Spinoza, and Voltaire’s 
lampoon stands in strange contrast with the praise of Lessing and 
Herder, Goethe and Coleridge, and of the idealists of the new 
culture in both hemispheres. Goethe found in him the best 
teacher of renunciation, as well as the best witness to the fact of 
the mystical connection of the soul with nature and man, the 
mystery that so often had taken him by surprise and taught him 
that he did not do his finest work of himself only, but that it came 
to him from the unfathomed depths of being. So the lens- 
maker of the Hague was a master of great men; and he who bore 
in himself under his workman’s blouse the self-denial that Thomas 
& Kempis, the monk of a Dutch convent, cherished under his 
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cowl, had a power that Marcus Aurelius his brother stoic, in his 
purple might have coveted, and perhaps he held it with as much 
dignity as that with which the imperial stoic held the sceptre. 

In closing this study of the career of Benedict de Spinoza one 
cannot but conjecture what his influence upon the coming age will 
be, and it would be a comfort if we could help our vision of the 
future by such a picture of his place among modern philosophers as 
the pencil of Raphael gave of Plato with his school, or as Kaul- 
bach gave of Luther and his company of reformers, Auerbach’s 
romance brought the Wandering Jew to cheer Spinoza in his 
dejection and exile, and to salute him in his twenty-fifth year as 
the new saviour of men; but no such extravagance deluded the 
philosopher or dictates these pages. We may perhaps ask what 
visions filled the soul of the seer as death drew near, and what 
thoughts came to him as he went two hundred years ago to his bed 
for the last night’s sleep on Saturday evening after he had smoked 
his pipe as usual and had a long conversation on the sermon 
which the painter and his wife had just been hearing. He may 
have looked out of the window upon that Dutch winter scene, and 
beheld his life there symbolized as his latest biographer, Van den 
Linden, sees it: “It is like one of those sud landscapes of Ruys- 
dael’s, which we hardly venture to approach in fear of destroying 
its silent solitude, and whose face can hardly be looked upon 
without profound sadness.” What the sleeper saw in his dreams, 
or what visions opened within his mind on that Sunday morning 
when he awoke, we do not know, but we can tell now what only 
prophetic sight then might have told, as we translate sober history 
into prophecy and ascribe to him as he was dying the honors that 
have crowned his name since death. Sober truth places him in 
the centre of a circle of naturalists, philosophers, divines, and 
poets who have been sent to bring about the reconciliation of cul- 
ture with religion, and to make the ethics of God and nature the 
law and the life of men. That lonely, sad, persecuted, deep, brave 
man builded better than he knew, and the Divine power that he 
worshipped has brought more meaning and virtue out of his 
thought than the thinker saw in it, and will bring yet more out of 
it in the new Truce of God that is coming between the belligerent 
powers of science and faith. 

SAMUEL Oscoop. 
























The Silver Question. 


Art. IX.— THE SILVER QUESTION. 


THERE can be no doubt that, in performing the functions of 
money, silver is of a greater antiquity than gold. Asia was a 
commercial country when Europe was a wilderness; and as it is 
a well-established fact that the East has not perceptibly changed 
her habits from the remotest ages, we find at the present moment 
that silver, and silver alone, is the money of Asia. Gold has no . 
doubt at times been coined and perhaps used to a very limited 
extent in that region; but these coins have been used more as 
. ornaments than money. The reason for coining gold in India 
may have been — indeed undoubtedly was — to give an ornament 
its actual value at sight. Thus, if a piece of stamped gold had a 
certain mark, it represented the then equivalent amount of silver 
rupees; and, on a husband decking his wife with a chain on which 
hung fifty gold coins, it was understood that the ornament was 
worth, intrinsically, one hundred rupees, as each coin represented 
a gold piece worth two rupees. There are even at the present 
time tons of gold and silver coins used in a similar way in India. 
But from the remotest.age silver was the money factor of the 
East. 

During the sway of the Romans in Europe both gold and silver 
were used as money, and it is from this period that in reality we 
gain some knowledge of the relative value of silver to gold. Such 
value, however, is very doubtful, and we must accept the best data 
and authorities that can be found on the subject. The authorities 
who have made the question their study give the relative value of 
silver and gold, during a period extending from the first to the 
close of the fifteenth century of our era, as follows :— 


Silver. Gold. 
First century average............se.seseeeees 11.70 to 1 
Second and third century.................... 11.98 to 1 
Fourth and fifth century..................00 14.40 to 1 
Then a blank up to the ninth century. 
SE SAIN 100 cen snnesnesecravenvevennncsone 12.00 to 1 


Again a lapse to the thirteenth century. 

In the thirteenth century the average was 10.50 to 1 

Fourteenth contury................ssssssseree 12.30 to 1 

Fifteenth century, up to 1494............... 10.50 to 1 
VOL. CXXIV.— NO, 255. 19 
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These relative values were, however, very changeable. Thus, for 
instance, while the actual ratio during the year 1494 might have 
been 10.50 to 1 in Lombard Street, London, a higher or a lower 
ratio prevailed on the Rialto at Venice, or in the Judengasse at 
Frankfort. But commerce, industry, navigation, and finance itself 
were entirely changed by the discovery of America at the end of 
the fifteenth century. 

The immense quantities of solid gold brought to Europe during 
the sixteenth century from America not only made it necessary to 
use gold as money, but also gave to silver a different relative value, 
while both metals, being used as a medium of exchange, lost their 
former degree of purchasing power. This, of course, was perfectly 
natural, owing to the immense increase of the precious metals in 
the civilized and commercial world, and it is highly interesting to 
study the ratio of silver to gold after the discovery of America. 
Thus we find that in 1494 the relative value was 10.50 ounces of 
fine silver to 1 ounce of fine gold. 


In 1551 it rose to 11.17 to 
‘me © fF © Re 
“ 1561 “ 6 “ 11.70 ‘“ 
“ 1623 “ 6 “ 11.74 “ 
“ 1640 “ “ “ 13.51 “ 
“ 1665 “ «6 “ 15.10 « 


— eet 


And from that date to the year 1800 it was, on an average, as 
near as possible, 15 to 1. During the present century, from 1800 
to 1872, the average ratio has been 15.47} to 1. 

Thus it will be seen that the immense influx of gold during the 
sixteenth century depreciated the ratio of silver from 10.50, in 
1494, to 11.70, in 1561, or over eleven per cent. This compara- 
tively slight depreciation, notwithstanding the immense influx of 
gold, was owing to two causes: first, gold in a great measure 
assumed the function of money, which silver had hitherto chiefly 
performed ; and, second, the influx of silver kept pace with that of 
gold. 

During the seventeenth century the still greater influx of silver 
from Mexico, Peru, and other South American provinces speedily 
asserted itself, and we find the ratio in 1665 to be as high as in 
1800, and even higher. The fact is, during the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, gold like silver could only be obtained by mining, and 
hence the cost of obtaining it from the New World increased 
proportionally. 

It is remarkable that hardly any writers have looked upon the 
immense increase in the stock of gold during the sixteenth century 
in a practical light. When the Spaniards came to Mexico and 
Peru during the earlier part of the sixteenth century, they did not 
set miners to dig ore or wash alluvial soil; they simply took by 
force the precious metals of the Incas and Montezumas, which had 
already accumulated for ages in those countries. Hence, it needed 
no more labor or expense to get gold during that period than it 
would now cost for a band of pirates to ravage England and 
France of their accumulated stock of precious metals and bring 
them to America. But when this enormous supply of precious 
metal was exhausted, manual and expensive labor had to be em- 
ployed to obtain the metal; and it is owing to this fact that not 
only did gold and silver retain their value as money, but also that 
the values of the two metals maintained a comparatively stable 
relation. 

The main effect of the influx of precious metal into Europe, 
during the two centuries succeeding the discovery of America, was 
bloody and unrelenting war. This expensive pastime found even 
the enormous influx of gold and silver into Europe inadequate, 
and the great nations had recourse to two expedients for replenish- 
ing their exchequers, — first, loans, and, second, the more con- 
venient forced loans of paper money. There is, of course, a great 
difference between a paper circulation resting upon an actual 
metallic basis and one based upon the faith of government. The 
one, being redeemable at the will of the holder, is, to all intents 
and purposes, actual money; the other is subject to the internal 
political state of the country and to the “supply and demand” 
of the metal in the land where the paper money is used. But 
an irredeemable currency has naturally the effect of banishing 
both gold and silver, to a great extent, from those countries where 
it was not only used formerly, but where it would be in great 
demand if an irredeemable paper currency should cease to exist. 
For instance, when this country resumes specie payment, if it be 
done entirely on a gold standard, it will require, at least, from 
four to five hundred million dollars in gold not merely to resume, 
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but to keep that amount of gold always in the country ; whereas 
the whole amount of gold in the United States, including the 
Pacific States, is calculated at about one hundred and fifty mill- 
ions. 

As to the amount of silver needed, if this country remonetizes 
silver and goes again to a double standard, that is one of the 
knotty questions in which the present equivocal relative value of 
silver to gold is involved. If the relative value of silver and gold 
could be fixed with some degree of certainty, — say, for argument’s 
sake, 154 to 1,— it would only require two hundred millions of 
silver, and two or three hundred millions of gold. Thus the two 
metals would divide the function of resumption, perhaps with ease, 
but certainly with a fixed stability. But if the rest of the world 
sells silver, and offers it at seventeen ounces to one of gold, it 
would naturally follow that the United States would be speedily 
depleted of her gold, receiving silver for it, and the country would, 
after all, have a depreciated metallic currenvv as compared with 
the other specie-paying countries of the world. In short, silver 
has not only become relatively depreciated, but it has become 
during the last year dangerously fluctuating; and this is the 
main question now at issue, whether silver remonetized in the 
United States would assume its former comparative stability of 
relative value to gold, or whether it needs a still stronger com- 
bination with foreign countries to enforce stability. 

The relative value of silver to gold since the wonderful produc- 
tion of gold from 1849 to 1872, has been singularly steady, — its 
ratio fluctuating between 15} and 153 from 1852 to 1870. Yet 
the slight fluctuation of one eighth caused inconvenience. 

In 1865, the celebrated Latin monetary convention came into 
existence. This convention consists of France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. Their agreement was to coin pieces in silver of one and 
five francs respectively, and five, ten, and twenty franc gold pieces, 
at the rate of 15}, fine silver, to one, fine gold ; thus giving, in the 
first place, more than sixty millions of the most thriving and in- 
dustrious people in Europe a uniform currency and a uniform 
standard. Silver and gold coinage was made free in the conven- 
tion ; that is to say, any individual having silver bars in Paris, 
Florence, Geneva, or Brussels, could go to the mint and have it 
coined into five-franc pieces. 
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Now it might have been supposed that such a powerful Union 
would have given a permanent stability to the relative value of 
the two metals, but such was not the case. From 1865 to 1870 
the fluctuation was 153% to one, which means that, instead of 154 
ounces of silver, only 153 ounces were necessary to buy one ounce 
of gold. This difference was sufficient to deprive France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Switzerland of much of their silver money, and gold 
circulated freely. It is a natural law of trade that the cheaper 
money will exclude the dearer, although the difference is less even 
than one per cent. 

But a change was soon to come over the relative value of silver 
to gold, which in its violence and suddenness has no parallel in 
history. In 1870 the Franco-German war broke out ; in 1871 Ger- 
many not only made peace as a victor, but exacted an indemnity 
of one thousand million dollars from France. As is well known, 
Germany became a united country, not only in name, but in actual 
federation under the rule of one federal sovereign. It was, of 
course, necessary, as an act of union-policy, to have a uniform 
monetary system. Up to the date of the Franco-German war, 
Germany, being divided into numerous sovereignties, had all sorts 
of different moneys. Prussia had the thaler and silber groschen, 
Bavaria had gulden and kreutzers, the Hanseatic Free Towns 
had marks and schillings, while the Southern States of Germany 
had florins and rix-dollars. A uniform coinage in the once more 
united Germany was, therefore, the first important step in the 
German Parliament. Hitherto both gold and silver had there cir- 
culated, but the chief circulation — at least eighty per cent — was 
silver; yet, to the great astonishment of the whole world, Ger- 
many, in ‘1872, declared her intention to demonetize silver and 
make gold only a legal tender. No satisfactory reason has been 
given for this bold step, as it must be obvious to all financiers and 
adepts in the metallic money question that, had Germany joined 
the Latin Union and adopted its ratio of silver to gold, such an 
accession would not only have given the ratio a greater stability, 
but would further have given Germany’s great stock of silver 
bullion a stable value. It is maintained that Germany, imitating 
England in her single gold standard, was actuated by great com- 
mercial considerations ; but such an argument does not bear the 
strain of a full investigation. England, being the world’s centre of 
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commerce and finance, naturally finds a single gold standard most 
suitable to her purposes. It was a wise measure for England to 
adopt the single gold standard in 1816, because the fixed value of 
gold at £3 17s. 104d. per ounce was uniformly admitted through- 
out the world. England, therefore, proclaiming that she deals 
only in gold as money, drew to herself the exchanges of the com- 
mercial world from the remotest corners. 

Far different is the case with Germany. Her foreign commer- 
cial importance is below that of Holland; nor can she ever hope 
to rival not only England, but even France, in her foreign com- 
merce or foreign exchange transactions. Hence, it cannot be well 
maintained that the demonetizing of silver and the adoption of the 
single gold standard was a pure and simple commercial or financial 
measure. 

It is, perhaps, a bold suggestion, but it may, nevertheless, be 
boldly made, whether the adoption of the single standard in 
Germany is not, after all, a necessary war-measure. It is a well- 
known fact that during the Franco-German war the invading 
army in France had immense difficulties in getting supplies for 
her ready silver thalers, or, in fact, silver money of any kind, and 
it was found that there was great disadvantage in paying enor- 
mous sums in silver. The great bankers in Berlin, Frankfort, and 
even London could tell the world how, during the month of Au- 
gust, 1870, and of March, 1871, the German army exchequer had 
to be supplied with gold coin for war expenditures. This difficulty 
may have induced the provident thinking minds of German states- 
men to adopt a single gold standard which, should future wars 
occur, would place Germany, in her monetary as well as military 
system, at an advantage. Should this theory be well founded, 
neither Germany nor England is likely to adopt the bi-metallic 
standard again, at least so long as there is a shadow of a chance of 
fluctuation in the relative value of silver. The former great em- 
pire would be actuated by a policy on which she stakes her exist- 
ence as a nation, and the latter, by the well-defined rules of trade 
and exchange demonstrated by a vigorous practice of sixty years. 
Germany, having concluded not only to have a uniform money for 
the Empire, but to make gold the single standard, demonetized 
silver. There is in England, Germany, and the United States, 
where gold alone is the standard, an immense amount of silver in 
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use as money. But the shillings of England, the five-mark silver 
piece in Germany, and the half-dollars in the United States are 
the so-called subsidiary coins; that is to say, in England, if a 
man has to pay a note of twenty or one hundred pounds, he can 
tender only two pounds in silver,—the rest must be paid in 
gold. It is the same in Germany, and at present only five dol- 
lars in silver is a legal tender in the United States. Although 
there is, at least, one hundred and fifty million dollars’ worth of 
silver in daily use in the “silver-demonetized” countries of Eng- 
land, Germany, the Scandinavian States, and the United States, 
yet that silver money is only used as subsidiary money and not as 
legal tender. 

Germany began to call in her silver coinage in 1872. The effect 
during that year was not very marked on the price of silver, as she 
first exchanged all the small debased coin for the silver and nickel 
subsidiary money. But when in 1873 — 74 she began to exchange 
a great amount of her silver thalers and florins for gold, she had 
to find a market for her demonetized silver. Much of this silver 
went to the States of the Latin Union, where it was taken at 154 
to 1, and a still greater portion came to London in bars to be sold 
for the East India market. This unforeseen and unnatural supply 
caused a depreciation in the price of silver, and it fell from 60} 
pence per ounce to 59 and 58 pence. 

The Latin Union, finding that a free silver coinage would not 
only speedily deplete them of their gold, but would also saddle 
them with a depreciated silver currency, at once agreed to restrict 
the silver coinage to 140,000,000 francs or about $28,000,000 per 
annum (at present the silver coinage is further restricted), and 
thus one great avenue in Europe for silver, passing unrestricted as 
money, was shut up. In the mean time three distinct events de- 
veloped themselves to make silver in 1876 — 77 the most fluctuating 
metal in existence. In the first place, Germany, hitherto a cus- 
tomer for silver, became the heaviest seller. The amount of silver 
demonetized, which has accumulated in Germany, is variously es- 
timated at between three and four hundred million dollars. This 
enormous amount is seeking a market, and is ready to supply the 
metal the instant there is a chance of getting anything like the 
former price for it. Secondly, the Nevada silver-mines from 1872 
to 1875, inclusive, were very prolific. In fact, the yearly produc- 
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tion of silver during the four years from 1872 to 1875, inclusive, 
throughout the world was seventy-five and one half million dollars, 
whereas, during the present century, up to the discoveries of silver 
in Nevada, it only averaged between forty and fifty million dollars 
annually. Thirdly, the drawings of bills by the East India Coun- 
cil in London on India developed and increased steadily, and thus 
shut out a customer that otherwise would have come for silver to 
Europe. To understand this fully, the following explanation is 
necessary: After the suppression of the Sepoy rebellion in 1857 - 
58, England discovered that India could only be held as a depen- 
dency by building a gigantic network of railroads. She set to 
work at once, and during the last fifteen years something like 
seventeen thousand miles of rail have been laid down in India. 
These railways were constructed by the government, and the money 
was raised in England at an average rate of five per cent which 
the government guaranteed, the interest being payable in London 
in gold or sterling money. 

The earnings of the Indian railways go into the India Exchequer 
— of course, in silver rupees, like all the rest of the revenue. 
Now, in order to pay the interest on these bonds or any other India 
bonds held in England, the India Council in London sells twice a 
month bills of exchange on Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. They 
sell, for instance, every fortnight ten million rupees, in convenient 
sums, on these three cities, payable at the respective treasuries in 
India, for which the buyer in London gives gold, and this gold 
or sterling money is applied to the payment of interest on the 
India Railroad and national bonds. These drawings have in- 
creased from £8,918,500 in 1870 to £13,952,500 in 1872, to 
£ 14,835,100 in 1873, and to the enormous amount of £ 16,300,000 
in 1875, the latter amount representing 81,500,000 dollars. Now, 
it is perfectly obvious that merchants and bankers buy these bills 
on India in order to pay for the produce that comes from thence, 
and which the exports to India fail to balance. 

If, therefore, the India Council in London should not step in to 
sell bills on India, the merchants and bankers would have to send 
silver to make good the balances. Thus a channel for the outflow 
of silver was stopped, in 1875, by the India Council in London, 
which retained in the country five million dollars more than the 
whole production of silver in that year. Add to this another 
cause. The Indian and Chinese products for which silver is paid 
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were and are, since 1873-74, very low in price, and it there- 
fore takes less silver to purchase a larger quantity of Eastern 
commodities. Now, on taking the several agents into united 
consideration, it will certainly not seem very mysterious why 
silver should not only have fallen in price, but why it should be 
daily fluctuating. The climax of the violent fluctuation and the 
fall was severest during the late summer months, when silver 
actually went down to 47 pence per ounce in London, which is 
equal to a fall of about 22 per cent of the usual ratio of 15} to 1. 
From August, 1876, to February, 1877, the price of silver has 
fluctuated from 47 pence to 58} pence, and there has hardly been 
a single day during the last nine or ten months that silver did 
not fluctuate from one half to one per cent daily. 

In 1837 this country adopted a silver ratio of 16 to 1, in oppo- 
sition to the existing and subsequent ratio in the rest of the 
world ; as everywhere else the ratio was 15}, fine silver, to 1, fine 
gold. “Scratch a Russian, and you will find a Tartar,” said 
Napoleon. It may be safely said here: “Scratch any stupid 
economic question, and you will find the club-foot of Protection 
sticking out.” In 1830-34 gold had been discovered in Georgia 
and North Carolina, and it was soon found that the aristocratic 
gold-dust of these States could not well compete with the pauper- 
labor gold-dust of the Ural Mountains. Hence the extraordinary 
expedient was adopted of making gold dearer and silver cheaper 
in the United States. The consequence was that the cheap silver 
of America was speedily exported to Europe, where it brought a 
higher price, and the United States were left to a gold currency 
that was found inadequate, and that degenerated, as is well 
known, into paper and “wildcat money” until the discoveries 
of gold in California. It is, however, but just to say that gold 
began to circulate freely in the United States from the memora- 
ble years of 1846 and 1847. The potato famine in Ireland 
and the general bad crops during two years in Europe made 
the American export-trade in breadstuffs very valuable, and gold 
came over here in great quantities. In 1849 the California gold 
began to pour into our money centres, and from that time up to 
1861 gold was the chief circulating medium in this country; and 
although we had a bi-metallic standard and silver dollars of 4124 
grains were legal tender, yet no silver dollars were either coined 
or used, for the simple reason that the then ratio was 15} to 1 in 
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Europe, while a 412} grain silver dollar was 16 to 1 in the United 
States. In 1861 the war broke out, and we took to paper money. 
Both gold and silver soon vanished from the land. During fifteen 
years the question of the silver and gold ratio has therefore been 
quite immaterial to the monetary system of the United States, 
inasmuch as our legal tender, east of the Rocky Mountains, was 
irredeemable paper. We, nevertheless, had on the statute-book 
the currency fiction that the ratio of silver to gold in the United 
States was 16 to 1. 

On February 9, 1872, a bill to demonetize silver was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, and out of this bill event- 
ually grew the demonetizing Act of 1873. It is a remarkable fact 
that the chief inflationists, like Mr. Kelly and others, were anxious 
and voted for this measure. The inflationists up to within a 
recent period when silver became depreciated looked upon that 
metal with the same aversion as they looked upon gold. The 
philanthropic inflationists maintain that gold and silver as money 
are the enemies of labor, of enterprise, and of the people. Mr. 
Kelly, the apostle of inflation, has made the great discovery that a 
currency which is exportable and can be sold or is wanted in 
foreign countries is the most dangerous thing imaginable. Hence, 
his philanthropic desire for such an unexportable currency as 
paper which can only have value at home. 

It is not our purpose to extend the argument against this absurd- 
ity. We content ourselves by pointing out that the happy island 
of Santo Domingo has been blest with an unexportable paper cur- 
rency for many years, yet we fail to find prosperity and commercial 
enterprise in that island. In justice to Mr. Kelly, however, it 
must be confessed, that in no country in the world do manufac- 
tured articles fetch such enormous prices. A paper of pins sells 
for one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars, and an axe for 
three thousand to three thousand five hundred dollars. As for a 
suit of clothes, that must be paid for by a bundle of five thousand 
dollar notes. Happily, the people of Santo Domingo are so fortu- 
nate, under the blessing of their money, that they dispense with 
their clothing and shoes and many things that are elsewhere neces- 
saries of life. But the inflationists finding in 1873 a chance to 
declare silver unfit for money, naturally accepted the boon. They 
would gladly have demonetized gold, too, as that was really what 
they wanted. It is, however, a melancholy fact, that this impor- 
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tant act of demonetizing silver in 1873 received little attention 
from our legislators. Indeed, the importance of it was not fully 
understood. We had at the time only one currency, which was 
paper, and it was of no immediate consequence whether silver was 
called money or not. Nevertheless, the act was a mistake. Had it 
not been passed, much controversy and much trouble would have 
been avoided. Still the fact remains; we certainly did demonetize 
silver in 1873, and that act has become one of great importance. 
It is well known that in 1874 a great effort was made by the infla- 
tionists, both in the Senate and the House, to further inflate our 
paper currency. In fact, the bill actually passed both Houses, 
and was only frustrated by the President’s veto. The inflationists 
then began to despair of ever realizing their fondest hope of giv- 
ing the country an unexportable currency! Unhappily, another 
quite new event sprang up to revive the souls of these fainting 
philanthropists. Silver, which was hitherto comparatively stable 
in price, began to fall in value, and the opportunity was immedi- 
ately seized to replace the defeated inflation measure. In 1875 a 
412} grain dollar was worth about ninety-four cents in gold. In 
1876 the price began to fluctuate and went down to eighty-four 
and eighty-five cents. Then arose the great clamor for making 
silver dollars: legal tender, and all the Kellys, Landers, and other 
extreme inflationists became the sincere friends of the same silver 
which but three years before they despised and hated as an arch 
enemy to mankind. 

During the first session of the present Congress Mr. Bland in- 
troduced his silver bill.) That measure would certainly have re- 
ceived as great a majority of votes last year as it did some weeks 
ago; but the Democratic House was afraid of the effect it would 
have upon the elections, and the bill was delayed by “ filibuster- 
ing” during the whole of the first session. All that Mr. Bland 
obtained was the famous Silver Commission. A joint resolution, 
passing both Houses on the very last day of the session, created 
three Senators, Messrs. Jones, Boutwell, and Bogy, and four Con- 
gressmen, Messrs. Randall, Gibson, Bland, and Willard, to form a 
Silver Commission during recess, and to appoint three experts. 
This Commission was to take evidence on the subject, and report 
to Congress on the 15th of January, 1877. It was charged to 
make very important inquiries, — for instance, “to inquire into the 
policy of continuing legal-tender notes concurrently with the metal- 
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lic standards, and the effects thereof upon the labor, industry, and 
wealth of the country.” It was also charged to inquire “into the 
best means provided for facilitating the resumption of specie pay- 
ments.” These inquiries translated into unsophisticated English 
mean, to make silver money a legal tender and redeem the green- 
backs in that silver money. ‘The country was not left in doubt 
about it very long, for on the 12th of December the Bland silver bill 
passed the House by an overwhelming majority. The gist of the bill 
is, “ that there shall be, from time to time, coined at the mints of the 
United States silver dollars, of the weight of 412} grains of stand- 
ard silver to the dollar, as provided for in the Act of January 18, 
1837, and that said dollar shall be a legal tender for all debts, 
public or private, except where the payment of gold coin is re- 
quired by law.” Thus, then, this Act would redeem the green- 
backs in silver dollars ; it would also pay interest on our bonds in 
silver, except in the very latest ones, which represent gold coin ; 
and silver would be received at the custom-house instead of gold. 
This bill is now before the Senate, and may be acted upon before 
this article is published. 

In the mean time, two strange events have happened. First, gold 
has fallen to only 5 per cent premium, and silver, instead of being 
worth 50 pence, or even 53 pence, has gone up to 57 and 58, so 
that the silver-paper financial geniuses are, for the moment, com- 
pletely paralyzed. There is, however, no danger of the Bland bill 
passing the Senate in the shape in which it left the House. The 
silver legal-tender clause may perhaps be restricted to 50 dollars, 
and other amendments further restricting silver may be added. 
There can be no doubt that, should the silver bill be acted on in 
the Senate, such a restrictive measure would pass, — perhaps by a 
narrow majority, — yet it would be the popular measure of the 
Forty-Fourth Congress. 

It requires very little consideration to see that as long as silver 
fluctuates as at present, a silver dollar in America of 412} grains 
standard silver would only be an article of merchandise, and not 
money ; or it would partake of the nature of our irredeemable 
greenbacks, and fluctuate in the same manner as paper money 
does, with the rise and fall of gold. It is by no means edifying 
to find that the monetizing of silver has been seized upon because 
this metal has become comparatively depreciated, for, instead of 
giving the country a better money than greenbacks, we may be 
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saddled with a currency that will be still more fluctuating than 
paper. 

Is it advisable to have silver money? There is not the slight- 
est reason why the United States should not have a bi-metallic 
standard, and why silver should not be used as money. This 
metal has for ages been the most extensively used material for 
money. America, both North and South, has been developed by 
means of the silver dollar; nor is the great argument of gold- 
standard advocates, that silver is too bulky, a good one. People 
would find it very inconvenient indeed to carry $1,000 gold 
in their pockets, simply because $1,000 gold weighs about 56 
ounces. Silver, like gold, must have its representative, and that is 
at all times a redeemable paper currency. If, therefore, silver can 
be found to have astable relative value to gold, say, 15}, 16, or any 
other ratio, to 1, and if this ratio is once so stable that at all times 
154 ounces of fine silver, for instance, can be exchanged in New 
York, London, Paris, or St. Petersburg, for 1 ounce, fine gold, 
then the two metals are as money the same. Hence it will be 
seen that silver can, and should be, used as money, and the only 
difficulty is to secure for it a constant value. 

It has been maintained that, if the United States were to remon- 
etize silver, this very fact and the great demand for silver in this 
country would be sufficient to give it a stable value. Time alone 
can prove the correctness of such an assertion. There can be no 
doubt that such an act would prevent silver from descending to 
panic prices as it did in August last ; but it is decidedly doubtful 
whether a stable ratio could be maintained. The best and the 
most conservative plan of the true friends of a bi-metallic stand- 
ard is a Congress of the nations who should agree upon a standard 
relative value of silver to gold. This plan is above all the one 
most persistently advocated by M. Henri Cernuschi, of Paris, —a 
man who has given the bi-metallic question more time and study 
than any other living writer. M. Cernuschi is sincerely devoted 
to bi-metallism. He even dreams of converting England and Ger- 
many tothis faith. In this he will find himself mistaken. But 
there can be no doubt that the Latin Union would gladly join in 
an International Congress with the United States, Holland, Russia, 
Austria, and some South American States in this great work. And 
besides all this, it might be found that England would be willing 
to join the Congress in behalf of India. This accession alone 
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would accomplish the desired result. It must be obvious that if 
such a powerful combination should agree to make the ratio of silver 
to gold, say 154 to 1, all future fluctuations of silver would practi- 
cally cease. It is to be regretted that the Senate’s resolution 
recommending the United States to join such a Congress was 
lately defeated in the House by the ardent advocates of silver 
themselves. They fear that such an act would delay the remone- 
tizing of silver at home. But a little cool consideration ought to 
show them that the speedy remonetization of silver in the United 
States would be a dead letter as long as the price of silver daily 
fluctuates in the markets of the world, and that a powerful com- 
bination alone can realize a bi-metallic standard both here and 
elsewhere. 

An International Congress would have to decide only two 
great questions, first, Is silver a fit metal to be used as legal- 
tender money? If Congress is of opinion that silver is not a fit 
metal for such a use, there would be an end of all further discus- 
sion. If, on the other hand, it should decide, as, no doubt, it 
would, that silver is a metal fit for money, then comes the sec- 
ond question, What shall be the ratio or relative value of sil- 
ver to gold? Now, this is simply the whole kernel of the hard 
nut. All other arguments, learned or unlearned, are unprofitable 
subterfuges. M. Cernuschi, although called the bi-metallic Pope, 
is not alone in his opinion of the indispensability of an Interna- 
tional Congress to establish the ratio of silver to gold. He is for- 
tified by the assent of the best money authorities in Europe as 
well as in the United States. Perhaps no writer in this country 
on the silver question has more forcibly, though alas! a little too 
learnedly, treated the subject than Mr. 8S. Dana Horton of Ohio. 
His book on silver and gold is very valuable; and although the 
present writer certainly disagrees with him on the fundamental 
law of supply and demand,—a law which Mr. Horton unfortu- 
nately partially ignores, — his book is a monument of usefulness. 
A few extracts from this young but eminent writer on the subject 
will show how correct and far-seeing a thinker he is. Mr. Horton 
says : — 


“ Passing by, then, the question of treaties which chiefly aim to se- 
cure a fusion of currencies, we come to the consideration of a treaty 
simply providing that each contracting party for a certain time will 
make and keep gold and silver at a certain ratio legal tender for all 
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sums, and will maintain free coinage of both metals, reserving the priv- 
ilege of coining its silver and copper tokens as it shall please. 

“ Let us suppose, then, that the chief powers should join in an Inter- 
national Conference and form a mutual compact to this effect. It would 
seem safe to assume that it need be no part of the effect of such a 
treaty that the coins of the contracting parties should have a circula- 
tion outside of the country of their creation appreciably greater than 
they now have, and that the control of each nation over the counter- 
feiting of its coins would be as efficient as it now is. 

“Would it involve a limitation of independence in other directions? 
Certainly it is not apparent that the situation under such a treaty could, 
in any conceivable event, be made worse than it is. Why should the 
effect upon other nations of a bad crop, of a suspension of specie pay- 
ments, of a war in one, be increased by an agreement of the nations to 
make gold and silver legal tender at the same ratio? On the contrary, 
it seems, certainly at first glance, that the effect of such an agreement 


would be to guarantee, as far as it is possible, the other nations against 
a financial or commercial shock.” 


Space will not admit of more interesting quotations from Mr. 
Horton’s book. But the above observations are sufficient to prove 
that his opinion is worthy of the highest consideration. And 
thus, it would seem that an International Congress on the silver 
question and an agreement of the nations to fix the relative value 
of silver to gold is the only safe solution of the vexed question for 
ages to come. 

It was the writer's intention to close this article here, but it 
is impossible for him not to notice our periodic resumption mania. 
Gold has fallen as low as 4{, although it stands, at the moment 
of writing, at 53. It is, therefore, assumed that now is the time 
to resume. Those who know the writer are well aware that he is 
as ardent for hard money as for free-trade, and cannot therefore 
be charged with favoring an irredeemable currency. But he looks 
upon immediate resumption as a perfect delusion. The reason why 
gold is at 5} or 5} premium is because our whole trade is para- 
lyzed. The import trade has fallen off from $503,152,936, ex- 
clusive of bullion in 1875, to $426,776,976, exclusive of bullion in 
1876, a falling off of $76,375,960. 

The manufacturers do not use the same quantities of raw mate- 
rials, such as wool, metals, hides, and many other articles, while 
the people use less sugar, coffee, and many other necessaries as 
well as luxuries, both domestic and imported. 
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Falling off of Imports in 1876. 


1875. 1876. Decrease. 

Seitistonsntsecsciacdatebens $59,233,725 $44,221,373 $15,012,352 
ee sctinentncetwesttundiedent 15,641,236 11,874,406 3,766,830 
ice sniconsntsndeciecoouss 2,035,155 1,922,637 112,518 
Sugar and Molasses ......... 79,177,763 70,988,376 8,189,387 
natsinenedigdorsncee 12,098,885 9,416,816 2,682,069 
I EN cnskcdsasceosicsnsecs 10,662,834 6,843,670 3,819,164 

re Ne Bib GE Caio ncccesseescestccececoesececcecses $ 33,572,320 


The custom-houses, instead of receiving $165,000,000, or 
$170,000,000 for duties, barely receive $130,000,000. Thus 
there is little demand for foreign bills or floating gold to pay 
custom-house duties. 

In the mean time, Europe being threatened by a war-cloud, and 
Great Britain having had a bad harvest, our breadstuffs are in de- 
mand, and, as bills cannot be sold, gold has come over from Europe 
in great quantities. Hence gold is so low; but the moment trade 
revives, and an impulse is given to speculation, our imports will 
increase, the floating gold will be needed for duties and the bills 
for payment of foreign goods. 

Thus gold will go up in price. As for resuming at present, the 
most pertinent question is, With what? Surely the $150,000,000 
gold and silver in the country are entirely inadequate to resume 
$730,000,000 of outstanding paper. But it is said that by selling 
bonds in Europe the gold can be brought here. If the Bank of 
England should lose in one week £5,000,000 in gold, she would 
raise the rate of interest to five per cent. Should she lose two or 
three millions more the next week, she would raise it to seven per 
cent, and would go on raising it to ten or twelve percent. Where 
would our bonds be then? Instead of being sold in London, they 
would be sent here for sale, and gold would flow to England as 
water runs down hill. ; 

Sut the President’s plan for funding greenbacks in a 4} per cent 
or even a 4 percent bond is perfectly sound. Yet that does not mean 
immediate resumption; it only means preparation for resuming. 
And it would be wise for the nation to understand that the volume 
of the currency has to be reduced by funding and cancelling green- 
backs at least forty per cent of its present circulation before im- 
mediate resumption can take place. 


J. S. Moore. 
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Art. X.— CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1.— The Wages Question: A Treatise on Wages and the Wages Class. 
By Francis A. Wacker. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 8vo. pp. 
432. 1876. 


In the work which we have before us Professor Walker has under- 
taken something more than a mere monograph on a single topic in 
political economy. Wages and profits are, as it were, the two unknown 
quantities in the problem of distribution, and to determine one is to 
solve the problem. In arriving at this result, however, no condition of 
the case can be safely neglected, and we accordingly find our author 
reviewing a large part of the fields of production and distribution in his 
investigation of the philosophy of wages. The issue of the undertaking 
is of great interest. The subject itself is of especial moment at this 
juncture, and the author commands attention from his recognized capa- 
city for the examination of industrial questions, his thorough command 
of statistical knowledge, and his unusual acquaintance with the litera- 
ture bearing upon his inquiry. That his sympathy with the classes 
dependent on wages is warm does not necessarily detract from the use- 
fulness of his work, for as imagination has its place in the investigations 
of physical science, so may sympathy and imagination by possibility 
lead the way more rapidly than logic in a moral science which deals 
with the passions, the well-being, and the hopes of men. 

It is to be noted at the outset that the title of Professor Walker's 
book is significant. The “wages question” in his view is not the 
equivalent of the labor question ; the “wages class” is something less 
than the laboring class. He excludes from consideration, in fact, 
all the vast body of men who work on their own account, however 
humble the scale, in agriculture or in manufactures, all who work upon 
shares, and all who are employed in domestic labor, or otherwise in 
rendering services and not in production. The class of laborers for 
wages remaining after these exclusions is still large enough to make the 
author’s inquiry one of capital importance ; “of the eighty millions of 
English-speaking people, three fourths probably, two thirds certainly, 
subsist on wages.” Nevertheless, this limitation of the inquiry appears 
to us to make any sound conclusion matter of chance instead of cer- 
tainty. The influences determining the wages of the agricultural 
laborer in France cannot be fully stated without reference to the con- 
dition and success of the peasant farmer by his side, nor can those 
affecting the general labor-market of the United States be explained 
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irrespective of the employment of one million persons as domestic 
servants in this country. That our author has not found himself 
severely pressed by the difficulty which these cases illustrate is in our 
opinion due to the fact that he has stopped short in his inquiry as to 
the fundamental principles which determine wages. 

The first step in this inquiry is one for which many of our readers 
are prepared by the author's vigorous attack upon the wages-fund doc- 
trine in this Review for January, 1875. It is difficult to say whether 
this doctrine has suffered most from its enemies or from its friends. The 
former appear to us to have consistently misstated it for the purpose 
of refutation, by importing into it an element of rigidity, we might al- 
most say of predestination, which we do not find in Mr. Mill’s original 
statement of it nor believe to have been recognized as a part of it by 
most of those who have accepted or now maintain it. And, on the other 
hand, the friends of the doctrine have often used it as a convenient 
formula, in a subject where any formula is apt to be a snare, and have 
summarily referred to it as if it were an ultimate cause, precluding the 
necessity of further inquiry, when it is in itself but the resultant, the 
expressed outcome of the causes which are the real subject of investi- 
gation. We have always regarded Professor Fawcett as a serious of- 
fender in this respect ; but the offences of all others are trivial in com- 
parison with that of Mr. Mill himself, in making what Professor Walker 
cites as “an excellent summary of the doctrine,” twenty years after its 
original enunciation : — 


“There is supposed to be, at any given instant, a sum of wealth which is 
unconditionally devoted to the payment of wages. This sum is not regarded 
as unalterable, for it is augmented by savings and increases with the progress 
of wealth ; but it is reckoned upon as at any given moment a predetermined 
amount. More than that amount it is assumed that the wages-receiving class 
cannot possibly divide among them ; that amount, and no less, they cannot 
but obtain. So that the sum to be divided being fixed, the wages of each de- 
pend solely on the divisor, — the number of participants.” — Fortnightly Review, 
May, 1869. 


To the doctrine in this form Mr. Thornton’s appeal to the conscious- 
ness of employers as to the “ predetermination” of the wealth in their 
hands would seem to be a triumphant answer. Indeed, if Mr. Mill him 
self had originally understood it in this sense, he could not have failed to 
give to the wages-fund a far more important place than it actually holds 
in his treatise. The real scope of the doctrine as it stands there cannot 
be stated better, we believe, than it has been by Professor Cairnes : — 


“T believe that, in the existing state of the national wealth, the character of 
Englishmen being what it is, a certain prospect of profit will ‘determine’ a 
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certain proportion of this wealth to productive investment ; that the amount 
thus ‘determined’ will increase as the field for investment is extended, and 
that it will not increase beyond what this field can find employment for at 
that rate of profit which satisfies English commercial expectation. Further, I 
believe, that, investment thus taking place, the form which it shall assume 
will be ‘ determined’ by the nature of the national industries, — ‘determined,’ 
not under acts of Parliament, or in virtue of any physical law, but through the 
influence of the investor's interests ; while this, the form of the investment, 
will again ‘determine’ the proportion of the whole capital, which shall be 
paid as wages to laborers.” — Leading Principles of Political Economy, p. 185. 


In other words, the means of purchase and the motives acting upon 
the minds of employers jointly determine the effective demand for 
labor, as the means of purchase and the play of motives determine the 
effective demand for a commodity. This gives us no short-hand formula 
for the solution of the wages question. Indeed, if the wages-fund doc- 
trine had been left in this form and had not been distorted by many 
who have maintained it, we may doubt whether it would have led to 
much discussion ; for, to quote again from Professor Cairnes, “it must be 
freely confessed that it contains no solution of the wages problem ; it is 
not a solution, but a statement of that problem.” At any rate, in this 
form it is proof against the objections generally brought forward, and 
also, we believe, against those raised by Professor Walker, if it be 
granted that labor is supported and wages paid from capital. 

But at this point we are brought to the second step in Professor 
Walker’s reasoning, by his denial that wages are paid out of capital, or 
that the wages-fund of accumulated capital creates the effective demand 
for labor. On the contrary, he maintains that the product of the labor 
itself constitutes the real means of payment. “I hold,” he says, “that 
wages are, in a philosophical view of the subject, paid out of the product 
of present industry, and hence that production furnishes the true meas- 
ure of wages.” True it is that “wages are to a very considerable de- 
gree in all communities advanced out of capital,” and in rich countries 
“very generally, if not universally, so advanced”; yet it is “ produc- 
tion out of which they are finally paid, to which we must look for their 
true measure.” (p. 131.) But what is meant by the “true measure” 
of wages? Is it the measure which determines how much the employer 
might pay and still receive his fair profit, — the measure which deter- 
mines possible, equitable wages, — or is it the measure which deter- 
mines actual wages? If the former, we may concede at once that the 
hopes of both employer and laborer are bounded by the possibilities of 
the product, and that the utmost hope of the latter is measured by the 
claim which he can present for becoming a partner in these possibilities, 
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But Professor Walker seems to treat the product as affording a measure 
of actual wages, as in the following passage : — 


“Tt is the prospect of a profit in production which determines the employer 
to’hire laborers ; it is the anticipated value of the product which determines 
how much he can pay them. The product, then, and not capital, furnishes at 
once the motive to employment and the measure of wages. If this be so, the 
whole wage-fund theory falls, for it is built on the assumption that capital fur- 
nishes the measure of wages ; that the wage-fund is no larger because capital 
is no larger, and that the only way to increase the aggregate amount which can 
be paid in wages is to increase capital.” — (p. 144.) 


Inviting attention to the easy transition made in the above extract 
from “the anticipated value of the product” to the product itself as 
the determining element, we must conclude from the reference to the 
wages-fund theory that Professor Walker intends to point to the 
product as being the true measure of the wages which actually are 
paid, in the same sense as the wages-fund is held to be by his oppo- 
nents. This is equivalent to maintaining that the wages enjoyed by 
the laboring class during the present year are measured by the product 
which is ultimately to appear as the result of the year’s operations, — 
a proposition to which we are not at present prepared to assent. In 
one respect, indeed, Professor Walker’s doctrine brings him to an un- 
expected conclusion : — 


“ Wages still have their measure and their limits, and no increase can take 
place without a strictly economical cause. Wages cannot be larger than the 
product except by force of pre-existing contract. Wages must, in the long 
run, be less than the product by enough to give the capitalist his due returns, 
and the employer his living profits.” (p. 410.) 


The measure of wages thus described has something more than a 
family resemblance to the wages-fund ; it is the wages-fund itself, re- 
plenished from the product instead of from pre-existing capital. 

Having found the measure and limit of wages in the product, the 
next point in the logical order of Professor Walker’s inquiry is “the 
problem of distribution.” Here our author’s general conclusions seem 
to us to be fairly stated in the following extract : — 


“Tf, then, the political economist finds the obstructions besetting the resort 
to the best market, existing in the present condition of industrial society, to 
be, in fact, serious, is he not bound to abandon a rule of conduct based on the 
assumption of a competition so general that it may for practical purposes be 
deemed universal, and to study critically the condition of the several classes of 
persons making claims on the product of industry, with a view to ascertain what 
help can be brought from the outside, in the absence of any reparative virtue 
in industrial causes, to supply the deficiencies of competition? Failing to find 
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relief in economical forces, he will look away to moral forces to achieve the 
emancipation of the economically oppressed classes, not by taking them out 
from under the operation of economical laws, for that is impossible, but by 
providing the conditions (intelligence, frugality, sobriety, political franchises, 
and social ambitions) which will secure that mobility, that easy, quick, and 
sure resort to market, which alone is needed to give scope and sway to the 
beneficent agencies of competition. Fortunately he may look with confidence 
to see this amelioration coincide with a continued increase in the productive 
power of labor, due to fresh advances in the arts and sciences, which will 
facilitate the upward movement.” (p. 171.) 


In effect, then, Professor Walker’s conclusion is that the solution of 
the wages question is to be found in perfect competition. Political 
economists are censured for an assumption that competition is practi- 
cally universal; moral forces are invoked — properly, but not now for 
the first time — to secure the complete mobility of labor, which is the 
condition of perfect competition ; elsewhere legislative action for the 
same end is strongly justified ; and the results of sach competition are 
declared to be beneficent and sufficient. The author has little faith 
in co-operation ; but he attaches, as we believe, excessive importance to 
the gain to be expected from the extinguishment of the entrepreneur or 
employer class, who often intervene between the owners of capital and 
laborers, and in general finds his philosophy of wages in a competition 
as practically free and cemplete on the side of the employed as on that 
of the employer. How then does this differ from the ordinary philoso- 
phy on the same topic, except that the agency which he charges the 
economists with assuming to be universal,* he would make universal, 
and its operation, assumed to be unimpeded, he would make complete ? 
So far as the process of distribution is concerned, he justly contem- 
plates the perfection of that process, the operation of which is traced, 
no doubt inadequately, in “the doctrine of the schools.” But Profes- 
sor Walker has not himself traced the operation of competition as the 
agency of distribution with any completeness. Had he done so, he 
would have found a fatal obstacle to his progress in the preliminary 
limitation of his field, which we have already pointed out. 





* Mr. Mill's chapter on ‘* Competition and Custom” (Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, Book II. Ch. IV.) contains an instructive statement of the real nature of this 
assumption and of the consequently necessary correction to be made in applying any 
general economic principle to actual cases. Professor Cairnes, in his so-called ‘‘ the- 
ory of non-competing groups,” investigates the practical failure of competition over 
a large part of the industrial area, and the consequently modified form in which the 
action of general principles is exhibited in real life. This ‘‘theory” Professor 
Walker subjects to some criticism, but we are unable to find any substantial diver- 
gence between his views and those of Professor Cairnes in this respect. 
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But the agency in distribution being the same in Professor Walker's 
philosophy as in the old, does he differ as to the result, the point to 
which the ultimate tendencies of the whole social movement are di- 
rected, or what we may call the economic destiny of man? Notwith- 
standing some criticisms of detail, we understand Professor Walker to 
accept Ricardo’s law of diminishing returns from the soil and the Mal- 
thusian law of population, —the cardinal points on which the modern 
system of political economy hinges. Applying these laws in that state 
of complete competition which he aims at and others are said to assume, 
can he help coming to the same conclusions as to the ultimate condition 
of society, and of the wages-class as one of its constituent parts? If 
not, — and it is hard to see where he can logically diverge from the line 
taken, for example, by Mr. Mill, then we must conclude that neither 
in its process nor in its economic result does his philosophy of wages 
present anything substantially new. 

It is, however, in our opinion, no disparagement of Professor Walker's 
bogk to say that it gives no really new solution of the wages question. 
That question probably has a long life before it. But in his attack 
upon it the author has made a contribution to economic literature of 
great value. As a statement of the actual conditions which affect the 
well-being and independence of the class of laborers for wages, of the 
causes which impede a complete and free competition on their part, and 
of the important position which moral influences hold among economic 
agencies, his work is systematic, original, and strong. As a repository 
of facts collected from a wide range and of considerations drawn from 
actual observation, it is of too much consequence to be neglected by 
any one who hopes to make a thorough study of the main question. 
Our present limits have obliged us to confine ourselves to a brief notice 
of the general theoretical bearing of the book, and we regret our inabil- 
ity to give to it in its practical aspects that more extended examination, 
which its great intrinsic value and the interesting special topics dis- 
cussed by it alike merit. 





2.— Functions of the Brain. By Davin Ferrier, M. D., F.R.S. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 8vo. pp. xv, 323. 


Tus is a remarkable work. Upon scientific evidence, it tries to show 
that definite parts of the brain are distinct centres of movement, sensa- 
tion, and ideation. It therefore makes an epoch in science, and the Eng- 
lish speaker is proud of the fact that a book which will be read by the 
world appears in his language. His experiments are simply marvellous. 
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They light up the hidden centres of the brain as by a calcium light. 
The man is, in a sense, a Columbus of the cerebrum. He steers his 
vessel of discovery straight into the internal currents of the hemi- 
spheres, where hardly a navigator had ventured, and reports of unknown 
islands and cities, — islands of force, cities alive with the business of 
manufacturing and exchanging ideas and emotions. No scholar of 
mind or of physiology can afford to be without this volume. In a few 
sentences we give its main drift. 

If we take the body and begin with the spinal chord, above that 
we have the medulla oblongata, then the cerebellum, then the mesen- 
cephalic centres, pons varolii, optic thalamus, the small basal ganglia, 
corpora striata, etc., and, finally, the hemispheres of the cerebrum in 
front of all. Through the back part of the spinal chord nerves of sen- 
sation lead from the body towards the brain ; from the brain and other 
centres at the front part of the chord lead nerves of motion. Cut off the 
head, still the two sets of nerves of the spine by reflex action will produce 
a vast variety of bodily motions. The spine alone, therefore, is the seat 
of a vast number of bodily reflex movements. Cut out the medulla ob- 
longata, and the movements of the chest, and some movements of the 
face and blood-vessels, are obliterated. The medulla is the seat of the 
movements of chest, face, and blood-vessels. Cut out the cerebellum 
and optic thalamus, and the co-ordination and equilibrium of the body 
movements, also some of the movements of the eyes, ears, and nostrils, 
are destroyed. These organs are the seat of equilibrium, co-ordination 
of locomotion, and similar motions, A frog will right himself, and a 
bird fly, with the cerebrum out. But Ferrier denies that the cerebel- 
lum is the organ of the sexual sense. He proves that the labyrinth of 
the ear plays a most important part in balancing the movements of 
the body. A rhythm in the ear will produce reflex rhythmical move- 
ments of the body. He shows that the optic lobes are the seat, not 
of the sense of sight, indeed, but of the co-ordination of retinal impres- 
sions with special motor-reactions. And he contends that none of these 
lower organs can be the seat of consciousifess, as Carpenter and others 
have claimed, but that this resides in the cerebrum. 

But now go to the tower of the human house, the cerebrum, and 
what results? Here is where Ferrier claims discoveries. He believes he 
has located in the back brain the centre of hunger, in the middle and 
side lobes the centres of leg and arm-motion, smell, taste, touch, sexual 
desire, etc. ; and in the forehead the great intellectual power we call at- 
tention. The brain is but a piano with distinct keys of passions and 
ideas for volition to play upon. And this is the way he reaches his 
facts. The mind wings its arrow of volition through the cerebral sub- 
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stance to the nerves, and the organs obey. And similarly the pole of 
an electrode is an arrow that, touching the brain, subserves the office of 
volition. Stand behind a monkey with the skull partly removed, apply 
the battery, and what have you? The back part of the brain is not very 
susceptible to impressions. But experiments go to show that it is the 
seat of hunger, and that the viscera intimately connected with it are 
the seats of some mental disorders, hypochondriasis, and melancholia. 
Put now the electrode on a point of the top of the head, at the back 
part, and you excite movements of the legs in locomotion. Farther 
along, towards the front, and on a line with the last, the electrode ex- 
cites movements of the arms and special movements of the legs. 
Farther along we have the centre of movements of the eyes and head. 
Apply the pole down the side of the brain near the middle, and you 
move the angles of the mouth. Back of this at the side is the centre 
of vision ; back of this, that of hearing. Push now the electrode to the 
centre of the brain, to the subiculum cornu ammonis, and you find 
smell ; near that, taste ; near that is the hippocampal region, and here is 
touch ; near that is the centre for the sexual desire. While, if you 
apply the battery to the frontal lobe, you have no excitation, as with 
the middle region, still all experience locates there the intellectual 
centres. 

Such is the picture, such the cerebral piano. And Ferrier is strenuous 
in his statements that there are no doubts about there being these dif- 
ferent keys. For he removes these various centres of the brain, and 
the particular movements and sensations they evoke are gone. Volition 
does not excite them. Both by excitation and destruction of a lobe, he 
arrives at sure results. 

Now the question is, Are these wonderful things true? If so, science 
has found a new world. The popular phrenology is blown to atoms. 
The discovery almost deserves to be ranked with those of the lines of 
the spectrum and of conservation of force. But there are those who 
deny that there are definite motor and sensory centres and special 
lobes of the brain. Lewes says, the brain is one and the mind one, 
and cortex and gray matter can do the same things. Nerves of sensa- 
tion leading towards the brain can be nerves of motion from the brain. 
These effects of the electrode on the lobes come from mere disturb- 
ance of the brain. Give the monkey time after the removal of the 
alleged brain-centres of vision, touch, ete., and he will recover the lost 
powers. Ferrier says, if a dog had been taught to do one exceptional 
act with his paw, and you then should cut out the part in the brain 
which causes the motion of that paw, he could not do the act at all. 
But Goltz says he has done it after the destruction of the lobe claimed 
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as the centre of the motion has taken place. Ferrier says, if the vision- 
centre is removed, the animal will not see with the eye. Lewes says, 
he will. Thus some doubts are thrown over the new revelation. Still 
it is to be said that Ferrier isa master. His experiments are so numer- 
ous, varied, and complete, and his analogies for his theory, drawn from 
other parts of the nervous system, are so weighty, that the theory in 
some shape will probably stand. At any rate, it opens a fruitful field for 
future discovery. Lewes admits that the new theory may be a start- 
ing-point for a new anatomy of the brain. And why not admit both the- 
ories, that the brain and mind are units and thus act to some extent 
independently of the special centres, and that mind and brain have 
each differing parts, and that the parts of the brain are to some extent 
necessary to motion, sensation, and thinking. We must sometimes 
think in words, and sometimes we think without them. Why may 
not special parts of the cortex act like words for thought, and be ma- 
terial aids and resting-places for the mental and sensory forces ? 

The connection which exists between mind and brain Ferrier affirms 
in the most thorough-going way. He says, there is with the mind an 
unbroken material succession. The brain-centre of vision is to the 
optic apparatus and in some sense to the mind, what the sensitive plate 
is to the camera of the photograph. There is not only a brain-centre 
for the eye, but in the same centre we must locate definite tracks for 
memory and combinations of memory of all visible objects. Without 
that track the car of recollection would have no road to go on. We 
think with the left brain, because, being right-handed, the opposite side 
of the body must supply it with cerebral power. Sensory centres are 
not only organs of consciousness of immediate sensory impressions but 
registers of special sensory experience as memory or ideal combinations. 
Perhaps various viscera are represented in the interior lobes of the 
brain. Motor centres are not only centres of differentiated movement 
but organic bases of memory of the movements and seats of ideal repro- 
duction. Ideal movements are as important as ideally revived sensa- 
tions. Our idea of a form comes not only from a revived impression of 
sight but also from a revived or remembered movement of the eye. 
And this he states as a great law. In organic cohesions between sen- 
sory and motor centres we have the basis of intellectual and volitional 
acquisitions. If a blind deaf-mute had to associate thoughts with 
movements of the hand, then by death of the cerebral motor centres of 
the hand, he could not talk with his hand and would be impeded in 
thought. Nay, he says, we think abstractions through words. Words 
are definite oral articulations. Now destroy the brain-centres which 
co-ordinate the power of oral articulation, and you destroy the power to 
think abstractions. Man, as a fact, can only think particulars. 
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And finally he locates in the front of the brain the grand power, at- 
tention. The faculty of “inhibition” or power to stop a revived sensor 
or motor train is the fundamental element of attention and control of 
ideation. By this he commands all past sensations and movements, 
sights, sounds, emotions, events, and thus makes life’s history the 
source of personal experiences. Attention, therefore, gives the store- 
house of thinking, imagining, picturing, and just as there are centres 
of sense and of motion in the middle and interior lobes of the cerebrum, 
so there may be and ought to be definite tracks and centres in the front 
brain for special thinking and feeling, for the poet, artist, philosopher, 
and scientific man. Still let us say that Ferrier has the good sense to 
admit that the brain is not consciousness, nor is feeling, as Taine would 
say, the inner side of motion, nor is a motor centre of thought thought 
itself. We feared that, true to the degrading materialistic influences of 
the hour, his theory might lead him so far as to hint that possibly the 
brain could secrete the infinite and a lobe secrete religion or a truth 
of Christianity. But he is too wise for this. Though physiology has 
encroached a little on the province of the mind, it is still refreshing to 
think that if we were cannibals and ate human brain, we should never 
devour the source of the Godhead of will, the moral law and conscious 
spirit, — spirit, which rides above all matter, which is its sole source, 
and which alone allows us to formulate its laws. 





3.— Correspondance de H. pe Bauzac, 1819-1850. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 1877. 2-vols. 16mo. 


HITHERTO our means of knowing about Balzac have been very meagre, 
especially in view of the fact that he died at the height of his fame, 
while yet a middle-aged man, less than thirty years ago. Here was 
one of the greatest of the French writers of the present century about 
whose life we knew hardly more than a few anecdotes, which rather 
aroused than satisfied curiosity, showing as they did what a mere glance 
at the book-shelf would tell us, how ardent and enthusiastic a worker 
he was, and, moreover, how completely he lived in a world of the im- 
agination. His correspondence, however, which has just been pub- 
lished, throws a great deal of light on the circumstances of his career, 
admitting us into his confidence with regard to his hopes and disap- 
pointments in the most unreserved way. It is sometimes said by the 
cynical that every great man nowadays writes his letters to the address 
of posterity ; but this would be by no means true of Balzac, for it is 
easy to see that there was no such intention lurking in his mind when 
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he scratched off the hasty letters which make up the best part of these 
two volumes. The greater number were written on business matters, — 
about his debts, his plans, his books, — for there has seldom lived a man 
more engrossed in his work than he. He had almost no amusement in 
his life. At times, compelled by his physician's urgent orders, he laid 
aside his pen and gave himself up to complete, apathetic rest ; but these 
occasions were rare; in general he was working harder than a galley- 
slave, reading but little, caring less for what was going on around him, 
except occasionally for politics, and making literature an occupation as 
severe as stone-breaking. His letters are full of nothing but the most 
sordid anxieties; they are really painful reading ; there is almost no 
interruption of their monotonous expression of hope and consequent 
disappointment. 

He came to Paris when about twenty years old to devote himself to 
literature. It is evident that his family hardly favored this design, his 
parents much preferring to establish him in some more surely lucrative 
occupation, and it was intended that this stay in the metropolis should 
be an experiment until he had either utterly failed or had achieved some 
success. It was given out that he was making a visit elsewhere, so that 
if he were disappointed the mortification should be less. Tp avoid being 
seen in Paris by any acquaintance not in the secret, he was obliged to 
stay in his room during the daytime, and to creep out only after night- 
fall. But this plan did not disturb him; he plunged into work, and 
his early letters to his sister, afterwards Madame Surville, are full of 
his literary plans, especially about the construction of a play called 
“Cromwell,” which never saw the light. As time went on his enthusi- 
asm increased, one novel followed another from his pen, and although 
he was not sunk in the misfortunes of the last twenty years of his life, 
he seems to have made but a very small sum of money. He was him- 
self dissatisfied with this early work, but, conscious of his genius, he 
toiled on and endeavored to make a fortune by speculation, by editing 
a series of French classics, by publishing, and making type. All of 
these plans failed, each one swallowing more capital, so that in 1827 
everything had gone by the board, and all the rest of his life he was 
the prey of usurers and creditors, forever struggling against a mighty 
and mysterious load of debt. The more money he earned the more it 
seemed he had to pay. He would shut himself up and work sometimes 
eighteen hours a day for weeks at a time. He wrote from Aix, in 1832: 
“T rouse myself without pity at five in the morning and work in front 
of my window until half past five in the evening.” And from Paris, 
in February, 1833, “I go to bed at six or seven in the evening like the 
hens; I am awakened at one o’clock in the morning, and I work until 
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eight ; at eight I sleep again for an hour and a half; then I take a 
slight repast, a cup of pure coffee, and get into my harness until four ; 
and then I see my friends, I take a bath or go out, and after dinner I 
go to bed. I shall have to lead this life for some months in order to 
keep my head above water.” In 1834 he hoped to be free from debt in 
a few months. He speaks of owing still fourteen thousand francs, — no 
enormous sum, certainly, — but two years later fresh misfortunes overtook 
him, and in 1845 he wrote: “Pity me; I work sixteen hours a day, 
and I still owe more than a hundred thousand francs, and I am forty- 
five years old! Voila une triste chose.” He formed wild schemes to free 
himself from this heavy load, at one time going to Sardinia to get the 
silver left in the scorie at the edges of the mines since the Romans 
worked them ; but the plan of course failed utterly. 

Almost the only consolation he had in the last eighteen years of his 
harassed life was his affection for Madame Hanska, a wealthy Russian 
lady, who married him at last in March, 1850, a few months before his 
death, when he was already completely broken down by years of over- 
work. His letters to her, like all the others, are full of the particulars of 
his business troubles, but they show, of course, a side of his character 
which did not find full expression elsewhere. It would not be easy to 
make out from Balzac’s novels what sort of a man he was ; certain qualities 
that he had are, to be sure, prominent in his writings, — his immense 
vitality, and his wonderful passion for material things; but in his 
letters we see, besides, more simplicity than the reader of his tales, 
brought into contact with every variety of wrong-doing, would expect 
to find. He was very sensitive to many uncomplicated pleasures and 
always had a genuine love for the province, for Touraine where he 
was born, and many of his letters contain expressions ef his longing for 
a quiet family life. ‘‘Touraine,” he writes in one of his letters, “seems 
to me like a pdté de foie gras, which rises up to one’s chin, and its de- 
licious wine, instead of intoxicating, stupefies and beatifies one.” He 
was full of affection for his sister, and very kind to his mother, although 
she frequently tormented him by treating him as if he were a child. 
As has been said, his letters to Madame Hanska are, in a way, the most 
interesting of the collection. They are fuller and less concerned with 
business than the others, and in them he speaks more at length regard- 
ing his emotions and interests. The following passage throws some 
light on one side of his character: “ You ask me how it happens that 
I, knowing everything (as you are good enough to say), familiar with 
everything, observing and penetrating everything, should sometimes be 
duped and deceived. Alas! would you care for me if I were never the 
dupe of anything, if I were so cautious and so keen an observer that no 
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mischance ever came near me? But setting aside the question of the 
heart, I will tell you the secret of this apparent contradiction. When 
aman becomes so good a whist-player that he knows when the fifth 
card is played where all the others are, do you think he does not like 
to lay aside his science to see how the game will go by the laws of 
chance?.... But if you do not admit this explanation, there is another 
which you will appreciate better. When night and day my faculties 
and my strength are racked to invent, to write, to represent, to draw, 
to remember; when I am obliged with a slow and painful, often 
wounded, wing to soar over the moral fields of literary production, how 
can I be at the same time on the level ground of facts? When Na- 
poleon was at Essling he was not in Spain. In order not to be deceived 
in life, in love, in friendship, in business, in all sorts of relations, one 
must give one’s whole attention to them, one must be purely and simply 
a business man, a man of the world. Certainly I see that I am deceived 
and that I shall be deceived, that this or that man is betraying or will 
betray me, or that he will make away with some of my wool, but at the 
moment when I conjecture or suspect or know it, I am obliged to 
plunge into something else ; I see it when I am driven by the necessity 
of the moment, by some imperative task, by some work which would 
fail utterly if I did not complete it. I often finish a hut by the light 
of my burning houses. I have neither friends nor servants; every one 
abandons me, I know not why, or rather I know why too well, because 
no one cares for nor has use for a man who works night and day, who 
does not waste himself for their advantage, who stays at home, whom 
one has to go to see, and whose power will not come, if it ever comes, 
before twenty years, because this man has the personality of his works, 
and all personality is odious when unaccompanied by power.” This 
letter, it is singular to note, was written just before he started for Sar- 
dinia on the expedition above mentioned. 

The many letters which were written about his work never treat of 
its literary side, but only of its relation to the business matters which 
were forever pursuing him. This is their most marked peculiarity. 
He planned his novels beforehand, and attacked them with the utmost 
vigor. Thus he writes, in November, 1837, “I want César Birotteau 
(bought by a newspaper for twenty thousand francs) to be finished by 
the 10th of December ; I must spend twenty-five nights, and began this 
morning”; in June, 1836, “In all probability I shall have finished 
Les Illusions perdues by Saturday next”; and in both cases he goes on 
to announce the disposition of the money he is to get from them. Scores 
of just such instances could be quoted from the two volumes of his cor- 
respondence. He seems never to have regarded his work except as so 
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much merchandise to be carried to the highest market and sold on the 
best terms. The depressing circumstances of his life made this natural 
enough, for he was always poor and always longing for wealth, and a 
man who worked so hard at writing novels would surely seek recreation 
in something else than writing letters; but the fact yet remains that 
here was one of the greatest men of modern times — for even those who 
dislike him must acknowledge his greatness — who regarded literature 
very much as a brickmaker must regard brickmaking. It was a trade, 
an occupation which made him more than a manual slave. Is it sur- 
prising that, driven as he was by sordid cares, he should have filled so 
many of his novels with the expression of what was his constant day- 
dream, a life of solid material ease? Money was the elusive aim of his 
whole industry, money and fame; in time he felt sure of fame, but 
sanguine as he was he learned how hard for him was the acquisition 
of wealth. It is painful to read of his severe necessities, and it is sad 
to see how they corroded his whole nature; but the story is a very 
interesting one, and it is nowhere better told than in these two volumes, 





4.— Religion and the State, or the Bible and the Public Schools, By 
Samuet T. Srear, D.D. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1876. 
12mo. pp. 393. 


Mr. Biaine’s amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
introduced by him into the House of Representatives in 1875, contains 
the enactment that “no State shall make any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no 
money raised by taxation in any State for the support of public schools, 
or derived from any fund therefor, shall ever be under the control of 
any religious sect; nor shall any money so raised ever be divided be- 
tween religious sects or denominations.” In the same year the Presi- 
dent recommended to Congress a constitutional amendment, “ making 
it the duty of each of the several States to establish and forever 
maintain free public schools,” and “forbidding the teaching in said 
schools of religious tenets, and prohibiting the granting of any school 
funds or school taxes, or any part thereof, either by legislative, munici- 
pal, or other authority, for the benefit or in aid, directly or indirectly, 
of any religious sect or denomination, or in aid or for the benefit of any 
other object, of any nature or kind whatever.” 

The proposal of these constitutional amendments has revived the pub- 
lic attention to the subject, and led Dr. Spear to put out his book. It 
is the work of an able man. The writer knows what he means to say, 
and how to say it with clearness and vigor, — indeed, with remarkable 
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acuteness and logical force. Nothing can be fairer than his argumen- 
tation and nothing more respectable than the tone and spirit with which 
he writes. But he shows very little good judgment and skill in the 
structure of his book. One is perpetually reminded of Hesiod’s pointed 
saying (if Hesiod’s it be), that “half is more than the whole.” Indeed, 
if the book was reduced to one third of its present bulk, it would 
be far better and more effectual for the purpose for which it was 
written; for he tells us it “‘ was framed in view of the fact that the 
direct and immediate issue before the American people is not the gen- 
eral question of Church and State, but the specific question of Bible 
reading and religious instruction and worship in our public schools.” 

As to the conclusion arrived at, our own view entirely coincides with 
the opinion of the author, that ‘“‘the public school—like the State, 
under whose authority it exists, and by whose taxing power it is sup- 
ported — should be simply a civil institution, absolutely secular and 
not at all religious in its purposes, and that all practical questions in- 
volving this principle should be settled in accordance therewith.” And 
our full concurrence with him in the doctrine he so squarely and firmly 
plants himself upon and fortifies with a conclusiveness that cannot be 
confuted, makes us only the more sorry that he should not have been 
able to content himself with saying the sufficient thing, instead of going 
at such length into the discussion of topics that are really extraneous, or 
but slightly relevant, to his “specific question.” Of the thirty-two 
chapters composing the book more than half might better have been 
left out or reduced to a few brief sentences. 

One point in the chapter on Religious Liberty, though argued at a 
needless length, is worthy of particular attention. It is that the Con- 
stitution of the United States contains a guaranty for religious liberty 
as against encroachments by the general government but imposes no 
limitation upon the power of the States in this relation. They can at 
their pleasure establish religion, support it by taxation, and enforce it 
by test-acts or by pains and penalties. There is therefore no security 
for religious liberty against encroachments by the States. Why should 
this be so? The Constitution of the United States prohibits the States 
from passing any act impairing the obligation of contracts; prohibits 
ex post facto laws and bills of attainder; guarantees to the people of 
every State a republican government, and to “the citizens of each State 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.” And 
the point made by the author is that religious liberty is a right second 
to none in the circle of rights protected against State encroachments, 
and that there is no reason why it should be left to the exclusive juris- 
diction of the States. Accordingly he gives the draft of an amendment 
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to the Federal Constitution which would meet the whole case. It is in 
these words : — 


Section 1. No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of re- 


-ligion, or prohibit the free exercise thereof, or establish any religious test as a 


qualification to hold any office, or to discharge any civil or political duty, or to 
exercise and enjoy any political or civil right, privilege, or immunity whatever. 

Section 2. Neither the United States, nor any State, Territory, municipality, 
or any civil division of any State or Territory, shall levy any tax or make any 
gift, grant, or appropriation for the support or in aid of any church, religious 
sect or denomination, or any school, seminary, or institution of learning in 
which the faith or doctrines of any religious order or sect shall be taught or 
inculcated, or in which religious rites or practices shall be observed, or for the 
support or in aid of any religious charity or purpose of any sect or denomina- 
tion whatsoever. 

Section 3. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to enforce 
the provisions of this article. 


This is a better amendment than Mr. Blaine’s and if adopted would 
doubtless, as Dr. Spear says, “put an end to the school question and 
all other questions that contemplate any alliance between civil govern- 
ment and religion.” 





5.—A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal, and 
Homiletical, with special reference to Ministers and Students. Vol. 
XIII. of the Old Testament, containing Ezekiel and Daniel. By Joun 
Peter Lance, D. D. Translated from the German, and edited, with 
Additions, Original and Selected, by Puitie Scuarr, D. D. New 
York : Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. 8vo. pp. 492, 273. 


Ir the opinions and sentiments of the last century had survived to 
form an alliance with the ripest scholarship of the present day, volumes 
like this would be the legitimate fruit of the union. Of course the 
several volumes of such a series have various degrees of merit ; but they 
are all of them interpretations of the Hebrew Scriptures from the as- 
sumed standpoint of their absolute and equal genuineness, authenticity, 
and infallibility. We say assumed standpoint; for though there is the 
show. of argument on mooted questions, it is perfectly evident in every 
instance that the course of argument is derived from and governed by 
a foregone conclusion. The battles of opinions are like the sham-fights 
in the Prussian army, in which the programme is determined and the 
issue decreed before the first gun is fired. When the author himself is 
on the wrong side, the American editor enters the lists and controls the 
decision. Thus, in a very feeble apologetic Preface, in which Zickler, 
the author of the commentary on Daniel, takes credit to himself for 
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having receded from his former opinion that this book was written in 
the Maccabean age, but confesses that he still retains his doubts as to 
a small fragment, which has none of the characteristics of prophetical 
writing and all those of circumstantial history behind a very thin veil 
of symbolism, we find inserted: “[The American reviewer has taken 
the liberty of combating the author’s view as to the interpolation of 
the passage in question. |” 

We beg that we may not be misunderstood. We believe in prophecy, 
in the Divine mission of the prophets, and in revelation from God as 
the source of the Messianic expectation. But the prophets were poets, 
rhapsodists, preachers ; we have in their writings the forms in which, 
according to their several measures of genius or wisdom, they saw fit to 
embody so much of eternal truth and of the unseen future as they 
deemed essential for instruction, rebuke, or encouragement. The 
theory of the Lange series of commentaries is that the prophets were 
men of the clearest spiritual intelligence and insight, and that there is 
a profound yet discoverable meaning in every passage in which the 
superficial meaning is obscure. They find in these books as definite a 
Christology as that of the evangelists, and as elaborate a system of 
dogmatic theology as exists in the writings of Augustine or Calvin. 
Now, if the prophets really knew as much and taught as much as critics 
of this school maintain that they did, there may have been other and 
more essential purposes served by the Incarnation, but there remained 
nothing to be revealed in the New Testament which had not been an- 
ticipated in the Old. But when we consider that the prophets wrote in 
order to be read by the men of their own time, and that their earliest 
readers had these books in their native tongue, which they understood 
better than we do, it seems but reasonable to suppose that these au- 
thors intended to write precisely what their intelligent contemporaries 
read in their writings. They are not, then, to be interpreted as men 
who constructed enigmas for remote posterity to solve, but as the fore- 
most, God-enlightened spirits of their respective ages, who wrote with- 
out disguise or concealment all that they knew and would have told 
more if they had known more. 

But if we admit the guasi Christian apostolate of the prophets, and 
suffer the importation into their writings of as much of Christian dogma 
as their words can be stretched to contain, these volumes are master- 
works of learning. The textual exposition is minute, thorough, and 
based on the most recondite philological analysis and reasoning. No 
word that needs or deserves elucidation is left unnoticed; no idiom, 
unexplained ; no linguistic anomaly, unexplored. Such expositions 
make the Hebrew Scriptures, in their own proper form, attractive, and 
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can hardly fail to revive the study of a language in which the divines 
of our own time have fallen far behind those of an earlier generation. 
It is one thing to attack the hard Hebrew text in solid mass, and quite 
another to have it broken up and macerated for easy digestion. 

We rejoice, also, in the discovery of the latent Hebrew scholarship 
which these volumes bring to light. We had supposed it as difficult to 
find men who read Hebrew or want to read it, as it was in Ahab’s time 
to find Israelites who had remained loyal to the faith of their fathers. 
But there must be some thousands of these Hebraists hidden in quiet 
libraries and rural parsonages ; else the publishers, who are not mere 
philanthropists, would not have incurred the enormous cost of so vol- 
uminous a series, which can be of no possible interest or use to the 
merely English reader. The “special reference to ministers and stu- 
dents” in the title-page has, no doubt, a double meaning. The thorough- 
ly Hebraistic character of the enterprise is its charm to the student. 
For the minister the “doctrinal and homiletical” inferences and sug- 
gestions are not mingled with the “critical,” but massed in separate 
instalments at the end of each section. A great deal of the matter 
under these heads is good, but irrelevant, consisting of hints given to 
the prophet rather than by him, with now and then an aphorism of 
exceptional brilliancy from some quaint old divine. In this region the 
sermon-builder can find a quarry not easily exhausted ; and if among 
living preachers, or those who “ have a name to live,” there remain any 
who look chiefly to commentaries for their materials, Lange’s volumes 
will be found immeasurably more fruitfully suggestive than the ‘ Prac- 
tical Observations” in Scott’s “Family Bible,” which within the memory 
of some of our readers furnished the staple for not a few of our New- 
England pulpits. The remarks which we have made on the entire series 
are applicable to the volume before us, in full as regards the evidence 
of patient and exhaustive critical erudition, — in pre-eminent fulness as 
to the determined adherence to traditional belief, inasmuch as Ezekiel 
needs no little of forced construction to make him in any strong sense 
a Messianic prophet ; while the book of Daniel is one of the very few 
canonical books of which the homogeneous genuineness is regarded as 
open to grave question by biblical scholars, even of the most approved 
orthodoxy. 
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6. — The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, and the Fall of the Niblungs. By 
Wiit1amM Morris. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 400. 


Durine the past few years the study of early Northern literature 
has received a strong impulse through the editing and translating of 
the more important texts, as those of the Eddas, both prose and poetic, 
and of the Volsunga Saga, itself versified by Messrs. Magnussen and 
Morris. These works, among others of the same class, have been made 
accessible to the English public since 1842; but for the further effort to 
popularize this literature by poetic treatment, we are mainly indebted 
to the abounding labors of Mr. Morris. 

To make the Eddas interesting is no easy task, if it be sought to 
preserve the spirit of the Northern myths in accomplishing it. For us 
the world of Scandinavian tradition is more archaic; it is separated 
from us by a wider interval in development than are the remains of 
Grecian or Indian antiquity, though in time it is a thousand years 
nearer to us than they; and being thus remoter from modern sym- 
pathies, it affords less plastic material for the poet, though for the 
scholar it has value and interest of the first order. Like the savagery 
of certain low races, it represents the survival of ruder stages in man’s 
development than are to be found in the oldest records of the more 
favored races ; it abounds in valuable data for study, but is somewhat 
deficient in available poetic heroes, and for this reason the world has re- 
fused to interest itself greatly in the Northern mythologies. From the 
popular point of view, indeed, the Sagas and the Eddas, in their original 
spirit, are singularly uninteresting ; for modern poetic value they are 
too primitive, too incoherent in form; they carry us back to a harsh 
and gloomy current of ideas, to characters and actions completely 
alien. For modern poetic treatment, therefore, those characters and 
actions require an elaborate rehabilitation at the hands of the artist. 

This is what Mr. Morris has given us in “Sigurd the Volsung”; he 
has retold, in the modern temper, the story of the Fafnismal and the 
Prose Edda, a part of the story which is elaborated in the Nibelungenlied. 
What it is in the original we need not retell ; the wranglings of those 
preternatural beings in battle, in lust, or in the search for the treasure of 
gold, recall to our mind the monstrous deities of Polynesian mythology, 
Pele and Lono, or that demi-porcine god Kamapuaa, whose mighty hoof 
scored channels for torrents in the walls of a deep valley from which, 
after he had devastated it, he sprang away and escaped at a single 
bound. With such crude material, in the increasing stringency of 
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poetic competition, Mr. Morris found himself occupied ; and how has 
he dealt with it, how has he rehabilitated it for English readers? His 
method is, in a word, the contemporary English method of treating the 
antique; to recast it, namely, in the forms of modern sentiment. 
Whether in poetry, painting, or criticism, this method is substantially 
the same ; it is that of Mr. Tennyson in his “ Idylls of the King ;” it is 
that of the Italianizing Preraphaelite painters ; it is Mr. Ruskin’s method 
when he criticises Greek art or character. To reproduce the antique, 
not as the ancients felt it, but as we feel it, —to transfuse it with modern 
thought and emotion, — that is the method that is now “ in the air,” as 
the French say, among Mr. Morris’s fellow-artists; and it is the main 
source of the interest which Mr. Morris has given to his own work, as 
well as the source of its weakness. 

Now we need hardly remark that this method is essentially falsifying, 
nor shall we have to seek far in the present poem for illustrative in- 
stances. Take, for instance, this passage in the second book, an apos- 
trophe put into Brynhild’s mouth : — 


“ All hail, ye Lords of God-home, and ye Queens of the House of Gold !! 
Hail thou dear Earth that bearest, and thou Wealth of field and goid ! 
Give us, your noble children, the glory of wisdom and speech, 

And the hearts and the hands of healing, and the mouths and hands that 
teach.” 


That represents no possible sentiment of the medizval North; nor 
does this, of the “ Niblung Maiden,” in the third book : — 


“She murmured words of loving as his kind lips cherished her breast, 
And the world waxed naught but lovely and a place of infinite rest.” 


Nor, again, does this, taken from the same book : — 


“ They saw their crownéd children and the kindred of the kings, 
And deeds in the world arising, and the day of better things ; 
All the earthly exaltation, till their pomp of life should be passed, 
And soft on the bosom of God their love should be laid at the last.” 


Here we are in the full current of the nineteenth century ; its self- 
consciousness, its love of nature, its aspirations, its affectations, its 
pathetic fallacies, all are in these passages ; they even express the tone 
of its popular religious sentiment. In these passages we are clearly 
quite as far from the time of the Eddas as it is yet possible to be; they 
have nothing in common with the sentiment of the time which they aim 
to describe. There is abundance of passages more truly imagined than 
these, but the false tone is always near at hand ; in general it must be 
said that Mr. Morris’s medievalism is unreal, that his heroines and 
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divinities appear not in their ancient forms, but in the “ Anglo-Saxon 
attitudes ” that are at present so dear to English art. Yet the poem, in 
spite of its unreality, in spite of its mannerism, abounds in beauty and 
vigor of expression. The imitation of the archaic style is, indeed, car- 
ried to excess, as if to cover the lack of the antique spirit ; ‘‘ learn” for 
teach, “ cherishing” for kissing, “ burg,” “ eyen,” “ glaive,” “ tomorn,” — 
these are a few among hundreds of mannerisms ; yet in the main the 
diction is effective. With the conduct of the story we have to find 
some fault, —a deficiency in rapidity and directness. In a narrative 
poem of ten thousand lines, based upon a plot that, as we have inti- 
mated, left much to be desired in respect of unity, there was need to 
accent strongly the linking points of the story, to mark its articula- 
tions, so to speak, with especial distinctness. In doing this Mr. Morris 
has not perfectly succeeded, and in consequence “Sigurd,” as a story, 
reads a little heavily. The interest of the poem depends in considera- 
ble part upon individual passages, — in this respect illustrating again 
the modern English taste in poetry, — and failing somewhat in the total 
impression, the dpy:recrovia of which the ancients thought so much 
more than we think, and! perhaps not erroneously. The metre that 
Mr. Morris has chosen is an alliterative line of six accents, with a foot 
generally trisyllabic ; and in his hands it is flexible and musical, though 
it does not escape the dangers of monotony. Whether as to melody, 
form, or sentiment, the examples we have given must suffice. “ Sigurd” 
abounds in beautiful and quotable lines, and in healthfulness of tone is 
a distinct advance upon Mr. Morris’s previous poems ; but much is still 
wanting to it in this respect. It has undeniable power, undeniable 
beauty ; and yet it is too much the outcome of a transient vogue in sen- 
timent to insure a very long remembrance. 





7. — Sidonie. (Froment Jeune et Risler Ainé.) From the French of 
Avtrpnonse Davuper. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 1877. 12mo. 
pp. 262. 


Tuts story opens with a grand wedding-dinner, effectively described, 
but the peculiarities and characteristics of each guest are detailed be- 
fore one is interested in them. This is a tax on memory. As the 
present is a careless age, no one likes to be called out of bed to 
learn by rote a list of the staple products and capitals of all the 
countries he has not yet visited. However, “Sidonie” at first reads 
smoothly and pleasantly ; soon it becomes very interesting and excit- 
ing, and finally —it degenerates. The beautiful Sidonie is an aggre- 
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gation of bad qualities and evil passions, a truly dangerous woman, 
concealing her heart beneath grace and fascination. She is indeed a 
type, with all the typical errors of her sex. Indulgence and ambi- 
‘tion are kept under cover for a while. Good looks and passions, desti- 
tute of principle, always end in crime of some kind. It would have 
been better to have commenced the story with her birth than to be 
obliged to go back for facts. Having married for money, she soon leads 
a demi-monde life that excites the reader, but arouses the wrong nerves, 
those of sensation only. Though startled twice and terribly alarmed 
once in her career, she has her own way all through. On one occasion 
she flanks a detective who is about to expose her by making him feel 
that he was the cause of all — she having fallen in love with him — and 
he is conquered. This accomplished, she goes on her way and carries 
out her revenge to the letter. 

The style is fair and suggestive, but neither witty nor brilliant, 

due, no doubt, in a measure, to the translation by a foreign hand. 
There is no repartee in the book. The characters are good stock actors 
who do their parts well, but there is no star. Frantz is as unstable as 
water, unnecessarily brutal in deserting his betrothed, and simply dis- 
appears from the book. Froment is a successful villain, who not only 
does what he wants but is saved by his victim and never complains 
even of dyspepsia. Still a philosopher, knowing the cause, could deduce 
the effect, and point a moral. The author controls himself and hence 
in parts is very strong, but at times he sits down and “lets things 
go.” 
To the educated reader this painful story would make the good 
better and the bad worse. It represents power without balance, 
and portrays the success of intrigue while devotion and honor are 
plunged into the abyss of despair and wretchedness, reminding one of 
the horrible ending of Allston’s “ Monaldi.” There is ample opportun- 
ity for repentance, but it does not come. Sidonie, the gorgeous lady, 
has her revenge, and becomes a brazen concert girl, painted and coarse, 
and as a representative woman she is well described. Zizi is the sweet 
minor key of the novel, lending solemnity and pathos to the “score.” 
Her deformity intensifies her feelings and leads to good acts, — so often 
the opposite in man, when afflicted by disease. The whole account of 
her little workshop where she mounts beetles and humming-birds is 
exceedingly clever. 

She, of all others, should have been happy at last ; yet the cruel au- 
thor slays her, — verdict, unjustifiable homicide! Risler, the bovine 
husband, is a warning to all steady, self-concentrated men, who wrap 
themselves in their work and see nothing that is going on. The finest 
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pages in the story are thoze which narrate his heroic self-denial and her- 
culean efforts to save the honor of the firm, when once awakened to the 
enormity of guilt. His unflinching humiliation of his wicked wife ab- 
sorbs the reader who would at least expect him to be rewarded for all 
his unmerited sufferings and noble acts; yet the merciless author per- 
mits Sidonie to conquer and crush him, and Risler, the victimized 
spouse, is tormented into suicide — verdict, wilful murder on the part 
of Alphonse Daudet, who can show no just cause for such treatment. 
The lazy selfishness of Dolobelle is brought out in strong colors, show- 
ing him up asa French Turveydrop. Daudet says of him : “If a placard 
is fastened crookedly on a wall, every word on it looks crooked too.” 
There is evidence of “Sidonie” having been written by a strong man, 
who stopped before he was through and would not furnish one pound 
of care when one ounce would suffice. Some portions are morbid, some 
poetical ; in many the ethics are very queer. Still the various phases of 
life are skilfully portrayed. The descriptions of luxury and scenery are 
con amore. If read closely by a keen mind this little book would pro- 
duce the effect of a romantic essay, startling and improving, for it would 
teach one what to avoid in life. Yet, after it is digested, one feels how 
little there is in it of morals, punishment, religion, or happiness. 





8.— Kismet. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 16mo. pp. 338. 


Tuis is a peripatetic novel, descriptive of the Nile and its surround- 
ings. The story is well told and is full of “happy thoughts,” but it has 
faults. Three families make the trip, in different boats, and their in- 
tercourse is the main feature of the work. There is love, romance, 
poetry, information, and badinage; but there are too many sunsets, 
and though some of them are elaborately described, word-painting 
abounds, and the green tint, peculiar to Oriental skies, is not once 
mentioned. Now and then the guide-book appears too evident, but we 
can forgive that, for several of the characters are admirably drawn. 
Too little respect is paid to the third Commandment, and there are 
crude and careless expressions. At times there is an epidemic of 
moonlight, and “bronze” is in excess of the demand; but, as a whole, 
the story can be read with pleasure, profit, and interest. The book 
gives evidence of a good mind, healthy, happy, and uninfluenced by 
any morbidly sensational fancies. As the reader meets with certain 
passages, he not only enjoys them, but experiences a desire to know the 
author and “talk it over,” with her ? 


Not a few ideas are good and suggestive. Mr. Hamlyn “impressed 
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strangers with the sense of having been bleached out by some 
trouble rather than by time, etc.” “I pity people with orthodox 
souls in heterodox positions.” The dancing-girls of Egypt “had 
. the same glance, of people who have never thought, so strangely 
fascinating to eyes grown weary with self-interrogation.” “Kate 
takes her temples, like a sandwich, between two slices of Murray.” 
“T never knew a man yet who, in the bottom of his soul, did not 
cherish the idea that the mere fact of his being a man was a proof 
of his own cleverness.” “A good intention is so apt to count as an 
accomplished fact in our reckonings with Fate.” “A girl capable of 
real feeling is a dangerous study, remember.” “It is difficult not to 
resent, as an injustice done to ourselves, the existence of a person whom 
we have wronged.” ‘Great emotions have the power of throwing 
back recent events into a distant perspective.” The descent of the 
cataracts is too short, but is well described. That good George Ferris, 
“the lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day,” should suffer hopelessly 
may be true to life, but it is unnecessary to fiction. It were far better 
to have sent him quietly to Heaven, from overwork, at the end of 
the volume, just as Miss Hamlyn had resolved on making the sacrifice. 
“Gerty” is cleverly portrayed as a fair specimen of the butterfly of 
modern society ; fresh, happy, bright, and heartless, she adds very much 
to the book. Arthur stands out as a full, strong man of the world, with 
one weak point, which conquers him at last, — showing that mental 
force and wide experience are not equal to principle, when one is going 
through the ordeal of a bitter struggle. Bell is to us fascinatingly 
natural, She is terribly tempted, but by the purity of her excellence 
finally resists what few could withstand. We would like to go over 
the same ground in such good company, flirt with Gerty, give our sister 
to Arthur, and, if she would accept us, marry Bell! 





9.— Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1876. 
8vo, pp. xii and 392. 


THere could be no better testimony to the value and completeness 
of the University Course which has grown up at Cambridge than this 
volume of essays by Professor Adams and three of his students — 
graduates of some years’ standing — who took at the last Commence- 
ment the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. With good reason it is 
dedicated to President Eliot as “fruit of his administration.” The 
subjects of these essays are the Anglo-Saxon Courts of Law by Profes- 
sor Adams, the Land-Law by Mr. Lodge, the Family-Law by Mr. Young, 
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and the Legal Procedure by Mr. Laughlin. Each of the essays em- 
bodies the results of solid, faithful work, and each adds something 
positive to our knowledge ; the volume indeed may be pronounced the 
first considerable contribution made in this country to early medieval 
history, except in the works of Mr. Lea. But we can only make a 
simple statement of the most important additions it makes to historical 
knowledge. We shall pass over Mr. Laughlin’s essay— which is as 
long as any two of the others — with the simple remark that his sub- 
ject is one which, if we are not mistaken, has been hardly approached 
at all by any previous inquirers. The substance of his essay, therefore, 
so far as it does not merely restate the results of the great German 
explorers — which he does clearly and compendiously before proceeding 
to apply their doctrines to Anglo-Saxon relations — may be pronounced 
wholly new. The other essays are equally fresh in their mode of treat- 
ment and strong in their grasp, but the subjects are less technical, less 
purely legal, and have been treated with more or less completeness by 
Professor Stubbs and ether English writers. 

Professor Adams's essay consists of two principal parts. In the first 
he describes the Germanic system of district (hundred) judicature and 
shows by an elaborate argument that this system must have existed in 
England from its earliest settlement; the name hundred, however, he 
regards as of later origin, probably introduced by Alfred, “in imitation 
of Frankish usage” ; so that “the story which attributes to Alfred the 
origin of the hundred must be, in one sense, true.” (p. 20.) We wish 
we could reproduce the masterly argument of the second portion of this 
essay, upon the origin of memorial jurisdiction. This he assigns to the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, acting under Norman influence, —a 
point of the greatest historical interest. In the course of his argument 
he has occasion to discuss the meaning of the term sécn, which he proves 
conclusively to have meant, not “jurisdiction” (this was sacn), but “the 
profits of justice.” The most striking single point in Mr. Lodge’s essay 
is the definition of /aen-land, which is shown to have consisted of two 
classes, —land held “by book” and that not so held; to the latter 
class belong “ all estates of fole-land.” (p. 95.) We must thank him 
too for his clear discrimination (p. 57) between the classes of land not 
created by “book,” — classes which are usually sadly confused ; these 
are, to use his words, “ family-land,” “common-land,” and “ folc-land,” 
forming, with “boc-land,” four principal classes. In an historical point 
of view his sketch (pp. 72, 77, and 80) of the conflict between the prin- 
ciples of the family and of the individual in property in land deserves 
especial mention. Mr. Young’s essay is no less full of instruction ; and 
those who listened to his admirable dissertation last Commencement 
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upon the patriarchal system will be glad to find here (p. 149) a com- 
plete statement of his argument against Sir Henry Maine. Another 
extremely valuable point in comparative jurisprudence is that on page 
‘123, where it is shown that, in strong contrast to the principles of 
Roman law, “ the wife is not regarded as kin to her husband’s kin”; so 
that the two family groups recognized in Anglo-Saxon law — the maegth 
and the household — are properly kept distinct ; the household (con- 
taining the wife) was not a portion of the maegth or kindred. The 
nature of the contract of marriage is discussed with great acuteness, 
and especial emphasis is laid (p. 169) upon the way in which this is 
affected by the ethical character of marriage. An Appendix of eighty- 
five pages contains thirty-five “Select Cases in Anglo-Saxon Law,” in 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon, with translations and introductions. 





10. — Similarities of Physical and Religious Knowledge. By James 
Tuompson Bixsy. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1877. 12mo. 
pp. 226. 


Tue purpose of Mr. Bixby’s book is to prove that there is no “ neces- 
sary antagonism between science and religion.” Science is “ that por- 
tion of systematized and certain knowledge which can be gained by a 
study of the physical universe.” Religion is composed of three beliefs : 
“ Belief in a soul within man ; belief in a sovereign Over-soul without ; 
belief in actual or possible relations between them.” To prove his 
proposition, Mr. Bixby attempts to show that religion and science 
use identical methods. Intuition, belief, authority, analogy, and the 
other recognized methods of religion are likewise employed by science. 
Sense-observation, induction, verification, and the other recognized 
methods of science are likewise employed by religion. Religion and 
science are subject, moreover, to similar limitations. Scientific theories 
are mere hypotheses, and their truth cannot be proved. Religious doc- 
trines are spun out of man’s brain and vary with degrees of latitude. 

Such is the barest outline of Mr. Bixby’s argument. If he in- 
tended to prove that there is no necessary antagonism between sci- 
ence and religion, as he has defined them, he has succeeded in proving 
what very few, if any, have succeeded in doubting. Who has been so 
bold as to say that an antagonism must exist between the hypotheses of 
science and the belief in the existence of one’s own soul, of an Over- 
soul, and of relations between them? Professor Tyndall may deny the 
existence of an Over-soul; but does his science compel him to this 
denial? A man who never heard of polarized light may deny the evi- 
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dence of an Over-soul; but is there any theory of science which com- 
pels him to reject the simple religion which Mr. Bixby presents? We 
believe there is none. If, on the other hand, by religion Mr. Bixby 
means Christianity, and if he intends to prove that there is no necessary 
antagonism between science and Christianity, he has, we regret to say, 
signally failed; for no one would accept his definition of religion as 
a definition of the religion of Christ. Like Hegel’s “‘ pure Being” 
it includes every type of religion. But these fundamental defects 
of definition are followed by numerous minor faults of logic and phi- 
losophy. The long argument intended to prove that science as well 
as religion is concerned with “the immaterial,” is rendered totally 
useless by a failure to define “the immaterial.” To Berkeley an idea is 
the most material thing, to Hamilton it is the least material. Whom 
does Mr. Bixby follow? The attempt, also, to show that the existence 
of a First Cause can be proved by induction utterly fails, as would be 
expected. Kant, nearly a hundred years ago, in the Third Antinomy 
of the ‘“‘ Critique,” conclusively demonstrated the uselessness of all such 
attempts. 

But notwithstanding these radical faults of definition and philosophy, 
the author points out with not a little power of discrimination the 
similarities of science and of what he calls religion, and indicates 
with excellent taste, the consequent foolhardiness of the endeavor of 
either to condemn the other at its bar. The spirit in which the book is 
written is to be commended to new-school scientists and to old-school 
theologians. The author's theological training has not prejudiced him 
against science, and his proficiency in what may be called the philo- 
sophy of science has evidently not lessened his reverence for either 
Moses or St. Paul. The style usually calm and judicial rises in cer- 
tain passages to a considerable degree of energy, but sinks in others 
into a metaphorical gaudiness unbecoming the treatment of any sub- 
ject, and especially of a philosophical one. The author has a fond- 
ness for coining words, as “ hypotheticalness ” (p. 143), “ idealness” (p. 
134), ‘‘ high-priort” (p. 68). This propensity should be severely curbed, 





11. — Troubadours and Trouvéres, New and Old. By Harrier W. Pres- 
ton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 16mo. 


Miss Preston is favorably known as the translator of Mistral’s Miréio, 
which first made the American public acquainted with the modern Pro- 
vengal school of poets. The first impulse to the formation of this school 
was given by Jasmin, whose “ Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé” is well known 
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by Longfellow’s beautiful translation. The object of the society founded 
by Roumanaille in 1854 was, however, very different from that of the 
Gascon poet. It was no less than a revival of the old independent 
' political feeling which found expression in the strains of the Trouba- 
dours, whose successors the felibres imagine themselves to be. To this 
group of poets Miss Preston very pleasantly introduces us in this vol- 
ume, which contains articles on Mistral’s Calendau, Theodore Au- 
banel, Jasmin, the Songs of the Troubadours, and the Arthuriad. The 
readers of “ Miréio” will be glad to be made acquainted with another 
long poem by the same author, although we do not think that it 
sustains his previous reputation. This opinion may be influenced by 
the great difference between the two poems. “ Mirtio” is idyllic and 
charming in its simplicity. ‘Calendau” is an old-time story of brigands, 
abduction, and escape from dungeons. It contains many powerful pas- 
sages, and it may be that a complete version would elicit a more favor- 
able opinion than the detached portions given by Miss Preston. The 
chapter on Aubanel is more pleasing, consisting of purely lyrical speci- 
mens, marked more or less by a tone found in all modern poetry since 
the days of Byron and Heine. The article on Jasmin is noteworthy for 
an analysis of a long poem entitled “ Frangonette,” which, as the trans- 
lator says, is fully worthy to rank with the “ Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé.” 

The least satisfactory part of the book is that relating to the old 
Provengal poets. The difficulties attending the study of early Provengal 
literature are many and of two kinds. The language, in the first place, 
is not easy ; there is a lamentable lack of dictionaries and grammatical 
aids, and the texts are very corrupt. In the next place, although the 
thought is in itself simple enough, there are so many changes rung on 
the original theme, so many allusions to persons and things now un- 
known, and so much difficulty in ascertaining the persons to whom many 
of the poems are dedicated, that a satisfactory version is often almost 
impossible. These difficulties are enormously increased when one at- 
tempts metrical versions. Except in early Italian and mediaeval German 
lyrical poetry (the versification of both of which was based on Proven- 
gal), no such metrical difficulties are to be found in any European lan- 
guage as in Provengal. It is almost impossible to reproduce the compli- 
cated structure of the stanza and the curiously involved rhyme. Miss 
Preston, who has considerable facility in versification, generally imitates 
closely the form of the originals, although she occasionally fails to give 
the rhyme continued from stanza to stanza. In this she only follows 
the example of most German translators, who, however, always mention 
this deviation from the original. We should not have alluded to these 
inaccuracies in form (for examples of which see pages 165, 171, 174, 184, 
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229) had not the translator stated on page 161 “ that she had preserved 
at all hazards the measure and movement of the originals, the lines of 
widely varying length, the long-sustained and strangely distributed 
lines.” After a careful examination of Miss Preston’s versions and com- 
parison with the originals, we do not think that they convey a very 
exact idea of the originals. There is a modern air about her versions, 
and they are full of phrases and thoughts entirely foreign to the spirit 
of old Provengal poetry. In her desire to keep the form of the originals 
she has sacrificed the contents. She admits herself (p. 161), “ that 
some of these versions at least should rather be called paraphrases.” 
Our space will not permit us to notice in detail any examples where 
the contents have been thus sacrificed to the form. We cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from calling attention to the version of Guiraut de Borneil’s 
beautiful alba, on page 227. The translation is not only marred by one 
or two mistakes arising from an insufficient acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, but the entire idea of the original is arbitrarily changed. In the 
Provengal the vigilant friend awakes the happy lover who is tarrying 
too long with his mistress. In Miss Preston’s version the disconsolate 
lover addresses the whole poem to his mistress from without her man- 
sion ! 

In regard to the remarks which accompany the versions, they show 
that the writer is unfamiliar not only with the latest works on the subject 
but even with such standard ones as Diaz’s ‘‘ Leben und Werke der Trou- 
badours ” and “ Poesie der Troubadours.” An acquaintance with these 
books would have saved her many mistakes and removed many difficul- 
ties. Most of her information has been taken at second-hand from such 
superficial and antiquated works as Sismondi’s “ Literature of the South 
of Europe,” and Millot’s “ Historie des Troubadours.” Since then vast 
advances have been made in this study, and many of the sources accepted 
without question by these writers have long ago been proved utterly 
unreliable. This is notably the case with the often-cited Tehan de 
Nostre Dame (Nostradamus), who has been shown to be a silly forger. 

The concluding article is a pleasant comparison of Tennyson’s “ Idylls 
of the King” with their English and French prototypes, with some 
sensible remarks on the morality of the Arthurian cycle. 


i, 





12. — The Farmyard Club of Jotham: An Account of the Families and 
Farms of that Famous Town. By Grorce B. Lorine. Illustrated. 
Boston : Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. 1876. Large 12mo. pp. 619. 


Tuts book makes us feel anew the force of the quaint saying of 
Cowley, that “if heraldry were guided by reason, a plough in a field 
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arable would be the most noble and ancient arms.” The work, how- 
ever, possesses more than a merely agricultural value from its reproduc- 
tion of the spirit of New England rural communities of some thirty 
' years ago. The characteristics of those communities and the individ- 
uality of their representative men and women come out clearly in these 
pages and emphasize the lessons of encouragement and warning en- 
forced by the startling growth of great cities. The portrayal of the 
altered conditions of American life within the last half-century and 
of the need of adapting agriculture to them give the book a value 
apart from its ample technical information. In showing how the farmer 
is benefited by his association with the activities of town life and how 
agriculture in New England offers a fair field for both money and brains, 
Dr. Loring certainly suggests good reasons why the sum of all wisdom 
for the young man of the East is not comprised in the words “Go 
West !” 

An interesting feature of the book is its illustration of the effects of 
the system of land-tenure in the United States upon the social develop- 
ment of the people. The ownership of farms by small proprietors, who 
in England and some parts of the continent would be merely tenants 
of a great landholder, while it has made possible the independence of 
the agricultural class, is connected with political and civil obligations 
which develop their intelligence and public spirit. The New England 
town-meeting illustrates one phase of this development, and the social 
condition of the people, as set forth in this volume, another. While “ The 
Farmyard Club of Jotham” has an immediate practical utility from its 
comprehensive and lucid exposition of agricultural matters, its pictures 
of the better life of to-day in our New England towns are of permanent 
value. The story told in the book isa simple one ; there is no pretence 
to anything like an elaborate plot, but the incidents illustrate general 
as well as individual characteristics. Some of the sketches as, for in- 
stance, that of the Old Sexton, have a unique flavor, and all of them 
are evidently studies from life. There is a bit of historic realism which 
carries us back to days when the clergy in New England claimed and 
exercised a sort of patriarchal authority, in the way in which the min- 
ister meddles with the love-affairs of his parishioners. As the life por- 
trayed in these pages has become a thing of the past, and as it exerted 
a formative influence upon the character of our people as we see it 
to-day, there was good reason for delineating that life in connection 
with more practical matters. While appreciating the advantages of the 
old system, the author is fully alive to the benefits of the new ; and it is 
this catholicity of view, this recognition of the need of keeping abreast 
of modern improvement while retaining the better characteristics of 
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early New England life, that makes ‘The Farmyard Club of Jotham” 
trustworthy as well as entertaining. The numerous illustrations in the 
book by well-known artists add to its value. 





13.— My Winter on the Nile among the Mummies and Moslems. By 
Cartes Duptey Waryer. Hartford, Conn.: American Publishing 
Company. 1876. 8vo. pp. 477. 

In the Levant. By Cuartes Duprey Waryer. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1877. 12mo. pp. 391. 


THESE two books are substantially the record of their author’s tour 
through Egypt and the Holy Land. The theme itself is threadbare. 
Mr. Warner confesses that there are enough books on Egypt to dam up 
the Nile, and if that be so, we are sure that there are more than enough 
on Palestine to dam up the Jordan and build a big mole in that Dead 
Sea to which so much of our “living literature” ought to be consigned. 
Yet in the face of so sinister a fact he has made two more books on the 
ancient theme of Benjamin of Tuleda, Sandys, Maundeville, Belzoni, and 
a host of moderns, which are a positive addition to Egyptian and Syrian 
lore, not so much in the way of discovery as in clothing old acquaint- 
ances with the brilliant and charming drapery of his own sunny and 
quick-witted observations. It is evidently not possible for Mr. Warner 
to write a dull book. His pages are redolent of high spirits and abound 
in good-nature and in keen, incisive criticisms of men and countries. We 
miss, indeed, the repose and mellow ripeness of Kinglake’s “‘ Eothen,” 
and of his subtler flashes of poetic genius in description, as when, for in- 
stance, he speaks of Damascus as “lying down with her lips to her 
rivers to drink therefrom verdure and life forever.” Nor is there absent 
from these books a certain restlessness and unripeness of temper, partly 
American, which are clearly defects as measured by the artistic pose 
and rest of books like “ Eothen” or Warburton’s “Crescent and Cross.” 
If we add to this an occasional coining of questionable words like “ rail- 
wayed,” “‘canaled,” and a straining after effect, especially in the direc- 
tion of the humorous, as though he were under bond and contract to 
convert his readers into chronic laughers, or possibly because of an in- 
bred drollery which is always pushing him into a merriment before 
sober things, such as Dickens shows in his ‘‘ Notes on Italy,” we reach 
the limit of his literary offences. The exaggerations of style, a shade 
too hortatory in places, and his over-statements, such as saying that 
“the people round Pestum appear to have had all their bones shaken 
out of them by fever and ague,” or that “some Sicily oranges were sour 
enough to flavor the sea he sailed over,” are evidently the fruits of the 
same temper. 
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With such abatements these books are a positive addition to litera- 
ture. The genius and culture of their author are seen on almost every 
page. Thus, while Mr. Warner makes no parade of historical lore, he 
‘has the happy tact to excerpt from his elders bits of rare beauty and 
history, as witness these old words of Amrou to the Khalif Omar, de- 
scriptive of Egypt, ““O Commander of the Faithful! Egypt is a com- 
pound of black earth and green plants, between a pulverized mountain 
and ared sand. Along the valley descends a river on which the bless- 
ing of the Most High reposes, both in the evening and the morning, and 
which rises and falls with the revolutions of the sun and moon. Ac- 
cording to the necessitudes of the seasons, the face of the country is 
adorned with a silver wave, a verdant emerald, and the deep yellow of 
a golden harvest.” As a word-painter Mr. Warner belongs to the Pre- 
raphaelites, as witness this very minute and exact description of a scene 
near Jaffa: ‘In the fields the brown husbandmen are ploughing, turning 
up the soft red earth with a rude plough drawn by cattle yoked wide 
apart. Red-legged storks, on their way, I suppose, from Egypt to their 
summer residence farther north, dot the meadows, and are too busy pick- 
ing up worms to notice our halloo.” In short, here is an industrious, 
keen-sighted, and shrewd observer, who has not only gone very close 
to gathering up new things out of the old, well-worn roadway of the 
holy and historic East, but has also made old things look young and 
novel in the glamour of his ready wit and good temper.. Curiously 
enough, America of late has furnished to these old lands more than her 
share of keen and able travellers, who may take rank among the best of 
literary pilgrims to the Nile land and the Jordan. The United States 
Exploring Expedition to the Dead Sea gave Europe for the first time 
exact descriptions and measurements of that singular and weird domain 
of sand and salt. Stephens’s book equalled the best of its forerunners 
in its vivacity and picturesqueness. Thompson and Robinson cast new 
light on our old Bible, and Curtis, best beloved of Howadjis, illumined 
the ways he passed over with the light of his bright and graceful style. 
Among these pilgrims to the sunrise Mr. Warner has, fairly earned the 
right to take his place. 





14. — Index to the Atlantic Monthly. Volumes I.-XXXVI. (1857 - 
1876.) Boston: H. O. Houghton & Co. 1877. 8vo. pp. 106. 


So much of the best literary work finds its way into the current maga- 
zines that the Index to the contents of one like the “ Atlantic,” from its 
beginning in 1857 to the close of 1876, revealing the authorship of im- 
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portant articles, which in its earlier life was concealed from the public, 
is in itself an important contribution to the curiosities of literature. In 
the culture and spirit of its articles this magazine has always taken 
high rank. If it has been rather literary than social or political in 
character during the present editorship, in its chosen field it has never 
fallen below the standard set by Professor Lowell, its first editor. This 
uniform excellence, sustained by contributions from the best writers 
in the country, gives the Index an especial value. It reveals what 
single authors have done in an anonymous way ; it serves as a catalogue 
of the contents of the magazine ; and it shows at a glance what the 
“ Atlantic” has accomplished for the permanent interests of literature. 
The compiler has done his work intelligently, with as near an approach 
to completeness as is possible when all the difficulties are considered. 





15. — Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford, and on Various 
Occasions. By J. B. Moziey, D.D. Second Edition. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1876. 12mo. pp. 316. 


Tue preachers are few who present fresh thought in the compact and 
nervous language which retains its vitality in a book. Dr. Mozley be- 
longs to this class. Though his sermons might have been better edited, 
they could hardly be iniproved in clearness of style or in directness of 
thought. He resembles Bishop Butler in his choice of subjects and in 
his ability to reach down to the underlying truths of nature or life on 
which they based, but he is too original a thinker to be the conscious 
imitator of any one. These discourses are chiefly ethical essays. As 
sermons they were intended for special occasions; this explains their 
length and exhaustive treatment. Their great merit is thorougness 
and originality. Dr. Mozley reaches the limits of his subject without 
the evidence that he has gone to the full extent of his ability. His 
language is so identified with his thought that the glow of the one 
blends with the clearness of the other, and the result is that bright 
and suggestive writing which all enjoy and few can imitate. In this 
genius for expression Dr. Mozley reminds one of Dr. Newman. They 
each have the power to throw large meaning into plain words and 
condense their thinking into brilliant sentences. The sermons in this 
volume which furnish the best evidence of Dr. Mozley’s thought and 
style are “The Reversal of Human Judgment,” “The Work of the 
Spirit on the Natural Man,” “Our Duty to Equals,” “The Unspoken 
Judgment of Mankind,” and “ The Strength of Wishes.” The author 
has done important work in other directions, but these sermons place 
him among the ablest and clearest ethical writers of the day. 
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